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THE HERMIT THRUSH. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





O, HERMIT THRUSH ! one August day 


I heard from out thy golden throat 
(’Twas long ago and far away) 


Thy song supernal fall and float. 


A weary pilgrim by the road, 

I deemed some passing seraph’s strain 
Fell, falling on my heavy load, 

In heavenly music sweet to pain. 


'Twas long ago and far away ; 
The life I lived that hour has fled ; 

The pang that pierced, that summer day, 
Has ceased to hurt, forever dead. 


Yet lo! once more by leafy way 
I hear thy sole, seraphic strain ; 

The pomp of all the summer day 
Thrills with thy music sweet to pain. 


It falls upon no weary load, 
It touches hopes of holy birth ; 

I atand beside the bourgeoned road, 
Neath a new heaven, in a new earth. 


What if youth’s spring be early gone; 
If joy be tardy, dawning late ; 

Thou singest of summer joys unknown, 
Of higher hights. Lo! calm I watt. 


Oh! bird from off Heaven’s inmost shrine, 
Adown to earth thou bearest to me 

One note from out the Strain Divine, 
Prophet of Love, of Life to be! 


Yet further on, some later even, 
I'll catch once more thy mateless strain, 
Thou lovely messenger from Heaven, 
Bearing its music sweet to pain. 


’Twill reach me on my lowly road, 

Thy call—Heaven’s last—so far, so fine, 
Lifting my heart from mortal load, 

From love in loss, to Love Divine. 








HERBERT SPENCER AND EVOLU- 
TION. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D, 





Tne name of Herbert Spencer brings to 
my remembrance the brief but very pleas- 
ant acquaintance which I had, perhaps 
thirty-five years ago, with a stranger from 
England, who had come to see for himself 
the moral and religious aspect of this re- 
publican country. He was a beneficed 
clergyman in the Established Church, 
Evangelical afterthe fashion of the old 
Christian Observer, and sufficiently ‘‘ Low 
Church” not to feel (or, at least, not to 
show the feeling) that either the dignity of 
the Church of England or his own sacer- 
dotal character was compromised by his 
coming with a letter of introduction to a 
Congregational pastor. In his parochial 
work he had encountered the pernicious 
effects of English drinking customs, and 
had become interested in the American 
scheme of temperance reformation. Asan 
Evangelical minister, he had been familiar 
with Dwight’s theology, and, after we had 
looked upon the college buildings as they 
then were, and had walked through the 
library and the cabinet of minerals, I went 
with him, at his desire, to the grave of 





President Dwight. Many a transient vis- 
itor is soon forgotten; but him I could not 
forget, so much wasI impressed with his 
evident goodness. I remembered his name 
because of its identity with that of the 
young Dissenting minister, Thomas Spen- 
cer, of Liverpool, whose life, by his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Raffles, ranthrough many edi- 
tions, in this country, as well as in En- 
gland, more than sixty years ago. My vis- 
itor was the Rev. Thomas Spencer, rector of 
Hinton Charterhouse, near the city of Bath. 

Herbert Spencer, in 1833, went to live 
with his Uncle Thomas, at Hinton. He was 
thirteen years of age, and had acquired 
much more than the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, under the guidance of his father, who 
was a professional teacher at Derby, and 
who evidently was a man of more than 
ordinary ability in that profession. Our 
little information concerning the course of 
Herbert’s mental training is enough to 
show that he was not, like the late John 
Stuart Mill, the victim of an education 
positively and systematically irreligious. 
It cannot be thought that the father would 
attempt—and we are sure that the uncle 
would earnestly oppose—any Caspar Hauser 
experiment on a boy whose childhood was 
so full of promise. Yet his education was 
in some respects peculiar. Not much train- 
ing was required to formin him a habit of 
careful observation or to lead him in the 
direction of those mathematical studies in 
which his father wasa proficient. Whether 
by some instinct of his own or by some 
necessity in his environment, it came to 
pass that his remarkable powers were not 
trained in what were then the methods of 
English university education. At the age 
of seventeen, he began work asa civil en- 
gineer; but at twenty-one he withdrew 
from that occupation and devoted two 
years to study at home. He then went to 
London, hoping to find literary employ- 
ment; but it was not till after two years 
more of work at engineering that he could 
give himself entirely to the kind of work 
in wliich he has become famous. His 
earliest contribution to a periodical wasa 
mathematical paper in the Civil Engineers’ 
and Architects’ Journal, and was published 
when he was only a boy of sixteen years. 
He became a contributor to The Noncon- 
formist and to other periodicals; and before 
his thirtieth year he began to publish the 
volumes which have made his name one of 
the most conspicuous in the literature of 
this memorable century. 

It may seem fanciful to suggest a com- 
parison between Herbert Spencer and the 
late Horace Greeley. Yet, to my mind, 
there are some points of striking resem- 
blance between them, as well as of dissim- 
ilarity. They are alike in that each rose to 
literary eminence without the direct aid 
of any university, and alike in their con- 
tempt for such education as universities 
might have given them. They are alikein 
that each of them became, as if by instinct, 
the master of an admirable style—simple, 
perspicuous, and forcible. Neither of 
them seems ever to have had a thought for 
which he could not find, in his acquaint- 
ance with the English language, clear and 
adequate expression. Spencer is the au- 
thor of what some who are not his blind 
admirers regard as the best treatise on Style. 
I will venture to say that Greeley, by tell- 
ing in hisown way how he acquired his 
own skill in writing English, niight have 
made a book as good as Spencer’s for the 
use of. learners, The early advantages of 





Horace Greeley—first in a Vermont district 
school, and then in the printing-office of a 
country newspaper—were immensely in- 
ferior to those of Herbert Spencer— 
first under his father, the profes- 
sional teacher, and then under hi® 
clergyman uncle; but in both instances 
there was the isolation of the learner. One 
of the two had good teachers, and the other 
had no teacher; but in both instances the 
education went on without that sort of dis- 
cipline which comes from the competitions 
and mental collisions of companions in 
study. One element of value ina college or 
university education is its tendency to take 
the self-conceit out of ‘‘the growing boy.” 
Perhaps it was partly the want of such dis- 
cipline which made Greeley so unconscious 
of his own fallibility, so impatient of dis- 
sent from his own opinions, so contemptu- 
ous of learning other than that which he 
had picked up for his own use. If I mis- 
take not, there is something like this in Mr. 
Spencer, notwithstanding his far greater 
acquisitions and his far wider survey of the 
field of knowledge: a certain peremptori- 
ness in dogmatizing; an air not, indeed, of 
absolute omniscience, but somewhat as if 
he were the man whose comprehension 
grasps the omne scibile—a self-revealing 
conviction that the little which he does not 
know is hardly worth knowing. 

Tracing the parallel a little further, I 
may say that Mr. Greeley, being of Scotch- 
Irish descent, was by heredity imbued 
with the Calvinism of the Westminster 
Assembly, and in his childhood may have 
learned some of the answers in the Shorter 
Catechism. Tradition reports some grave 
defects in his character as a religious man, 
apart from his acceptance and profession 
of the Universalist dogma. But his pro 
fession of Universalism was not a cloak of 
mere infidelity. He believed that there is 
a God and a moral universe transcending 
the materia]. To him the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong was a reality older 
than the azoic strata and more enduring 
than the constellations. Certain opposi- 
tions of science, falsely so called, would 
have us explain that part of Greeley’s cbar- 
acter by calling it heredity and atavism, 
and would have us believe that in him 
humanity had not been sufficiently evolved 
to clear itself of the religious sentiment. 
In Mr. Spencer. the religious man- 
ifestations of heredity and atavism 
are less distinct. He was born an 
Englishman, and grew up in a more ad- 
vanced civilization than that of the New 
England mountains, seventy years ago. 
Horace Greeley was sometimes cajled a 
philosopher, with honest admiration; but 
Herbert Spencer is a greater philosopher 
than he and has gone deeper into the 
origin of things. His philosophy culmi- 
nates in agnosticism, and is a new instance 
in proof of the old saying that ‘‘ the world 
by wisdom knew not God.” Humanity 
through all the ages feels after God, if 
haply it may find him; but the philosophy 
of which Mr. Spencer is to-day the chief 
apostle bids humanity despair, and says: 
Eliminate God from all your thoughts, for 
God is unknown and forever unknowable. 
Let the philosopher be put to tell who 
made him, and his answer is identical with 
that of Topsy: ‘‘I specs I growed.” Evo- 
lution is with him the scientific explanation 
of the universe, and evolution means ‘‘ It 
growed.” But in Mr. Spencer, as well as 
im Horace Greeley, there are traces of 
religious heredity. The ancestral blood 








in his veins has been mixed, ever since the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, with a tincture of 
sentiment from the Church Catechism and 
the Book of Common Prayer; and he can- 
not forget the lessons which he learned pre- 
paratory to his confirmation by the bishop. 
He recoils from the audacity of saying in 
his heart there is no God. The formula 
‘*It growed” may be the end of scientific 
discovery; but it is not to him the end of 
mystery. Evolutionis to him the history of 
the universe; but it does not explain the 
mystery of the universe. While he builds 
no altar ‘‘to the Unknown God,” he ac- 
knowledges that the religious sentiment in- 
separable from humanity is not essentially 
delusive. To him, as truly as to a Chris- 
tian believer, the things which are seen are 
temporal; and, though no voice comes to 
him from behind the veil, he utters no athe- 
ist scoff at the Invisible and the Eternal. 
His worship of the Power unknown and 
unknowable, before all things, above all 
things, and in all things forever, is only the 
cry as of a baffled soul: ‘‘ Who by search- 
ing can find out God?” 

There is no contradiction between evolu- 
tion as a scientific doctrine and that intui- 
tion of God which is the privilege of the 
pure in heart. We have had too much of 
speculation—theological and in some sort 
religious—as if God made the world once 
upon atime, say six thousand years ago, 
and had made nothing since. I have seen 
theologians who seemed reluctant to admit 
that the Author of Nature has anything to 
with the going on of Nature, except in the 
way of miraculous intervention. Without 
attempting here any metaphysical disquisi- 
tion concerning the relation between the 
Creator and the creature, 1 may say that, 
if there is one religious thought running 
through the Bible without interruption, it 
isthe thought of God in all the going on 
of Nature. He who in the beginning said 
‘Let there be light” is saying now ‘‘ Let 
there be light”; and, therefore, there is 
light. He who inthe beginning said ‘‘ Let 
the earth bring forth grass ” is clothing the 
earth to-day with its verdure, ‘‘ causing 
the grass to grow for the cattle and herb 
for the service of man.” The fact that 
things grow or, in scientific phrase, are 
evolved is no proof that they are not the 
effect of God's intelligent wili. He who 
created the first man that stood among in- 
ferior creaturesin the image of God created 
the infant that was born to-day. Topsy 
was scientifically right when she said “I 
specs I growed.” She had been evolved 
in accordance with natural laws; but it 
was not her felicity, nor was it by reason of 
her philosophic reach of thought, that she 
was an agnostic. 
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THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY HON. NEAL DOW. 








To tee Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
Sir :—I have had lying by me since its 
issue your paper of the 6th of May, con- 
taining ‘‘ Perplexing News from Maine,” by 
‘‘An Old Parish Minister,” waiting for the 
day when I should have leisure for a shor; 
reply to it. But the date had so long gone 
by that I thought it had probably passed 
out of the minds of your readers. My at- 
tention is now called to it by the pleasant 
and amiable article of Dr. Bacon, of Nor. 
wich, who distinctly calls for ‘‘a renewal 
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of the tiresome and monotonous how!” of 
the temperance men about ‘‘ prohibition” 
and ‘‘ the accursed traffic.” If thcre are 
any ‘partisans of the Maine Law,” he 
says, who “‘are not incapable of rational 
thought,” he calls upon them to answer. 

Dr. Bacon wants to know, in his pleas- 
ant way, as if he were ignorant of it, 
*‘ what are the distinguishing provisions of 
your favorite law.” Is it “the complete 
eradication of the liquor traffic”? Then he 
answers: “On the contrary, it provides 
more studiously than any other law for the 
continuance of some part of the liquor 
traffic.” It is quite possible there may be 
some of your readers who would really 
like to know more about this special act of 
legislation, which so much exasperates 
rumsellers, gamblers, profane swearers, 
distillers, brewers, and some others whose 
line of life would suggest that they should 
have no sympathy with the liquor traffic, 
nor with anything that necessarily comes 
from it. 

The Maine Law, then, is founded in the 
fact that poverty, pauperism, insanity, 
crime, suffering, degradation come largely 
from intemperance, and that this comes 
from the liquor traffic, which offers oppor- 
tunities and holds out temptations to that 
odious sin, shame, and crime, The law is 
founded in the idea that an abounding in- 
strumentality for infinite mischief to the 
state and an unspeakable misery to the 
people should not be licensed and allowed 
by the Government; but should be forbid- 
den and suppressed. This policy of re- 
pression had been long before applied to 
lotteries, gambling-houses, brothels, the 
manufacture and sale of impure books and 
pictures, for the reason that they were in- 
consistent with the general good; they 
tended to demoralize the people. The 
liquor traffic is a vastly greater mischief to 
every public and private interest. I have 
never heard that denied. The people of 
Maine, then, resolved to try the experiment 
of suppressing that traffic. That was 
twenty-nine years ago, and the inquiry is 
quite pertinent: What has been and is the 
outcome of it? 

lam not writing this with the smallest 
expectation of changing the opinions of 
any one who cannot think of prohibition 
without bitterness, nor speak of it with- 
out temper and insult to its friends. . It is 
ashame thatin this country of number- 
less and cheap newspapers, which are to be 
found in every cottage of the remotest 
village and ‘‘ four corners,” there should 
yet be intelligent men and women who are 
ignorant of the results of this great en- 
deavor to put down by law the fruitful 
source of boundless evils to the people. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
Maine Law we had the open and free 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, wholesale and retail, all over the 
state. There was no city, town, village, 
or hamlet in Maine free from it. Every 
hotel, country tavern, and wayside inn was 
arum-shop. The liquor traffic was every- 
where, with its results—poverty, pauper- 
ism, crime. The poverty was general and 
the pauperism abounding. The people of 
Maine at that time were consuming in 
strong drinks in every period of less than 
twenty years a sum equal to the entire 
valuation of all the property of the state. 
The people of the United States are now 
doing the same thing in every period of 
a little more than twenty years. And all 
this was and is quite apart from the vast 
indirect loss and waste coming from in- 
temperance, which is said to equal in 
amount the direct cost of the liquors to the 
consumers. Such was Maine at the time 
= the adoption of the policy of prohibi- 
tion. 

The results, in part, have been and are 
this: There is not a distillery, brewery, or 
wine factory in the state, open or secret, 
They have been summarily suppressed by 
the law. The liquor traffic has been ex- 
tinguished generally throughout the state. 
In a large part of our territory it is very 
nearly unknown; that is, in all our small 
towns, villages, and rural districts, where 
it abounded before the law. The traffic 
lingers more or less secretly in some of our 
larger towns and cities, notably in Bangor; 
but that is the seat of a theological institu- 
tion and the center of « vast “ lumbering” 
business, which brings a great number of 











“logging” men, “river-drivers,” ‘ mill- 
men” and other rough characters into its 
taverns, shanties, and streets. 

The execution of the law there has been 
capricious and fitful. Sometimes it has 
been well enforced, and the liquor traffic 
has been driven into dens, cellars, and 
other secret places. But just now it is not 
enforced. The reason must be this: the 
“better part” of the people there must be 
very few or very cowardly. At any rate 
their influence is not felt for good. It is nd. 
Butin Portland, the largest town in the state, 
there is no open liquor traffic. What exists 
here is on a very small scale, carried on 
very secretly, in the lowest, dirtiest parts 
of the city. We have many officers here 
whose sole business is to hunt rumsell- 
ers. Wherever they hear of one or suspect 
one to be, they are after him, asa man wag- 
ing deadly war against society, as a ‘“* poi- 
soner-general of the people.” . Wesley said 
that, as ‘‘an artist in human slaughter”; 
Lord Chesterfield said that, as ‘‘ a murder- 
er”; old Dr. Beecher said that, as a man 
guilty of ‘‘the gigantic crime of crimes”; 
Mr. Senator Morrill said that, on the floor 
of the United States Senate. The result of 
this sharp and determined warfare against 
the grog-shops is that the traffic is as dis- 
reputable in Maine as the keeping of a 
brothel probably is in Norwich or New 
Haven. It is under the ban of the law 
which is upheld in this state by an over. 
whelming public opinion. 


We had many distilleries in Maine—seven 
large ones in Portland (drunkard factories)— 
where their dreadful trade was actually plied 
night and day. Their fires never went out, 
excepg on the Sundays. At the same time, 
we had West India rum imported into the 
state by the cargo—many great cargoes. 
Acres of rum puncheons spread out on our 
wharves. Now no liquor is brought into 
the state for unlawful sale except in small 
packages, which can be quickly handled, 
generally concealed in flour-barrels, sugar- 
barrels, rice-tierces, and boxes, packed gen- 
erally in sawdust. I have seen it packed 
in corn, beans, sugar, and chaff. 

As an illustration of the general effect of 
the law in Maine, I repeat a story told me 
by an eminent Presbyterian clergyman, of 
Newark, N. J., when I was his guest, some 
time ago. He said he spent six weeks of 
the preceding summer at Kennebunkport, 
in Maine, at a large hotel there. In the 
old rum time that town was a very drunk- 
en place, as all great shipbuilding towns in 
Maine were. My informant said, when he 
was there, there were several great ships 
on the stocks, in process of construction. 
He took especial and constant pains to ob- 
serve; but he saw no indication of strong 
drink anywhere. He took especial pains 
to inquire; but could not learn that intoxi- 
cating liquors were sold in the town, and 
he did not believe there was a grogshop 
there, either secret or open. That town, 
in this respect, is not exceptional. Thesame 
story would be true of the smaller towns in 
the state generally. The friends of the 
licensed traffic point exultingly to Bangor, 
and exclaim: ‘‘Ah! bah! The law is a fail. 
ure.” No; it has only failed of execution 
there temporarily, I think, as all the indi- 
cations there point in that direction. 
Young men from other states come here as 
to an asylum for shelter from the tempta- 
tions to drink by which they are sur- 
rounded at home; and they remain here 
many months, until weaned from their 
dreadful appetite. One of them, whom I 
know, has been here two years, from 
Boston. There is one young man here 
now from England, sent to my care, to 
be sheltered from temptation. He was an 
abject slave of drink. 

The drink bill of Maine, in proportion to 
its population, would be now about thir- 
teen million dollars; and we used to drink 
our full share of the vast national aggre- 
gate. But now! am confident that half a 
million will cover the cost of all that is 
smuggled into the state for illegal sale. 
Ex-Gov. Dingley, in a speech in Portland 
City Hall, some time ago, said we could 
afford to set the amount down at a million 
dollars, and the difference would over- 

whelmingly vindicate the policy of pro- 
hibition and the wisdom of the law. No 
man of character has ever ventured to take 
issue on that point with the Governor. 
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Dr. Bacon seems to be troubled and angry | it from putrefying. ‘For my own part, 


that the law “‘ provides for the continuance 
of some part of the liquor traffic.” Per- 
haps he may be reconciled to it when I tell 
him that aleoho!l is useful, if not necessary, 
in the arts and in many mechanical and 
chemical operations, and the various alco- 
holics are supposed to be useful as a med- 
icine. The law recognized this, and met 
the want by a provision for the sale of 
these liquors for such purposes, by persons 
who would have no personal interest in 
large sales. If Dr. Bacon does not like 
this, he may be consoled by the fact that 
he is not responsible for it. The people of 
Maine approve it as a wise and proper part 
of the law, and will stand by it, no doubt, 
unti{ their opinions shall be changed. 

The saving to the people of Maine of 
the wages of labor, the savings of money 
in many ways, as the result of the law of 
prohibition, which but for it would have 
been squandered in drink, is very large. 
The effect of this is seen everywhere 
throughout the state, in contrast with the 
condition of things in the old rum time. 
Better houses, better barns; farmsand fenc- 
es more nicely kept; better churches, school- 
houses, academies, highways, bridges; 
far better ways of living; far more intelli- 
gence and culture among the people—all 
indicating habits of economy and thrift 
among them. The governor of Maine and 
every member of the executive council 
sent a certificate to England on this sub- 
ject, in which they said: ‘‘No man who 
knew what Maine was before the law, and 
knows what it has been since and is now, 
can fail to mark the wonderful change for 
the better to be seen everywhere.” 


Mr. Senator Blaine, in a speech at a 
great meeting in City Hall, Portland, said: 
‘ There is no state in the Union which has 
been so prosperous and flourishing as 
Maine during the last twenty years. I do 
not forget,” he said (turning to a senator 
from Iowa, who was on the platform)—‘“‘I 
do not forget that my friend is from one of 
those great Western States of marvelous 
growth; but, not excepting his state or any 
other, Maine has been more prosperous 
than any one of them.” The reason is in 
this: the enormous saving of our people in 
money, industrious habits, health, life, and 
happiness resulting from their policy of 
prohibition to the liquor traffic. That pol- 
icy in Maine has no organized or respect- 
able opposition from any quarter. Sneers 
and jeers at it come to us from without 
the state. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE SECOND 
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TALKS WITH JOHN ADAMS. 


BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 








I conTINUE the extracts from my journal 
which report the conversation of the sec- 
ond President: 


‘Sunday, September 16th, 1821.—Dr. Por- 
ter preached all day. In the morning from 
Job vii, 1, and in the afternoon from Eze- 
kiel xxxiii, 18. He is quite a good preacher 
and seemingly alive to the doctrines he in- 
culcates. He called to see us,after church. 
In the evening my father and myself went, 
as usual, to President Adams’s. There we 
found J. Q. Adams, and my father had a 
long discussion with the President and his 
son upon the hopes and benefits of peace. 
J. Q. Adams opposed the idea that war in 
the abstract was wicked, for in every war 
one side must be right. He said: ‘I con- 
sider an unjust war as the greatest of all 
human atrocities; but I esteem a just one 
as the highest of all human virtues. War 
calls into exercise the highest feelings and 
powers of man. Alexander, Cesar, and 
the Crusades were the great causes of civil- 
ization. If an army could march into the 
heart of Africa and wage war there for 
twenty years, we might hope that civiliza- 
tion and religion would be the consequen- 
ces.’” The old President said that he con- 
sidered wars and battles as he did storms 
and hurricanes. They were the necessary 
evils of Nature, which in the end worked 
for good. He thcught that human society, 
like the ocean, needed commotion to keep 
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he exclaiméd, ‘I should not like to live in 
the Millennium. It would be thé most sickish 
life imaginable.’ Both the gentlemen were 
of the opinion that wars increased popula- 
tion. In this connection the old gentleman 
told a story of the great Condé. After a 
battle,in which he had lost twenty thousand 
and the enemy thirty thousand men, he 
was walking over the field, with his staff, 
and observed several of his officers weep- 
ing. Upon asking them the cause, they 
replied that they could not help feeling 
sadly for the thousands of their fellow- 
creatures lying dead around. ‘Oh! is that 
all?’ said the general. ‘ Depend upon it that 
Paris will soon restore the balance again.’ 
My father defended his peace society, on 
the ground of the amelioration in the con- 
dition of mankind that peace would bring 
to pass. Finally,he got the two gentlemen 
into a dispute over the merits of Alexander 
the Great. He then sose and left them at 
loggerheads; saying, as he went out, mucb 
to their amusement: *‘ You see I have com 
quered by dividing the enemies of peace.’” 


The social life in Quincy in those simple 
days did not necessitate late hours, as will 
be seen from my entry, two days after this 
conversation. ‘‘ We came home from Mrs, 
Black’s at the orthodox hour of nine. This 
is such a standing time for breaking up in 
Quincy that the very horses know the im- 
propriety of staying a moment later. Mrs. 
Black’s horse, for instance, the moment the 
nine-o’clock bell rings, always sets off and 
goes home, whether anybody is in the car- 
riage or not; Out he never pretends to stir 
without that warning.” 

‘* October 10th, 1822.—Spent a couple of 
hours this forenoon in writing for the 
President. He keeps copies of all the let- 
ters he writes, and told me that he had 
done so for most of his life. On returning 
from the debates in Congress, he frequently 
had to sit up till after midnight to copy 
letters. ‘Nothing but the independence 
of my country,’ he said, ‘would have 
tempted me to labor as I have done.’ He 
talked very freely of some of his contem- 
poraries, and may have been prejudiced in 
his views. He accused Judge of 
‘duplicity and of glorying in it, and gave 
an anecdote, by way of example. He 
thought, with Dr. Johnson, that Voltaire 
was the most correct and interesting of his- 
torians. Speaking of himself, he said: 
‘They say I am vain. Thank God I am so, 
Vanity is the cordial drop which makes 
the bitter cup of life go down. I agree 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Montague,who wrote 
to her uncle, the bishop, to inquire whether 
the text ‘All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit’ was not badly translated. She 
thought it ought to be ‘ All is vanity or vex- 
ation of spirit.’ She implied that what was 
not vanity was sure to be vexation, and 
there I am with her.’” 

And here my own reports of the conver- 
sation of Mr. Adams come to an end. I 
am, however, permitted to continme the 
subject by copying a few extracts from the 
diary of a young lady who was in the habit 
of keeping a daily record of events. 

“* May 22d, 1821.—President Adams paid 
us a morning visit of two hours. Said he 
had been reading the history of the Fronde. 
He talked of Queen Elizabeth, and said he 
thought she was obliged to put Mary to 
death. She had three questions to ask her- 
self: Shall I eacrifice my own life, the 
Protestant religion, and the laws of En- 
gland? Self-preservation, religion, and 
law required the death of the Scottish 
Queen. Mary’s family and education were 
bad and corrupted her character, and she 
transmitted them to her descendants. He 
advised the reading of ‘ Rapin’s History of 
England,’ saying that Hume and Smollett 
were to be read only for their style, as you 
would read a poem like the ‘Iliad.’ Rapin 
is an impartial historian. If you cannot read 
his whole history, at least,read the reign of 
Elizabeth. Hume and Smollett are party 
historians. Of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ 
he said that he did not like its tendency. It 
gave a false estimate of human life. He 
mentioned that Bishop Butler’s sermons 

were always upon his table, and said of 
Pascal’s ‘Provincial Letters’ that it was 
one of the most perfect books ever writ- 
ten.” ‘ 








** June 17th, 1822.—Mr. Adams called to 
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see us, and read a letter he had just re- 
ceived from Jefferson. He was asked to 
explain why he was now on such good 
terms with Jefferson and received such 
affectionate letters from him, after the 
abuse with which he had been loaded by 
that gentleman. He replied: ‘I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Jefferson ever hated me. On 
the contrary, I believed he always liked 
me; but he detested Hamilton and my 
whole administration. Then he wished to 
be President of the United States, and I 
stood in his way. So he did everything that 
hecouldto pull medown. But if I should 
quarrel with him for that, I might quar- 
rel with every man I have had anything to 
do with in life. This is human nature. 
Did you never hear the lines 
*Llove my friend as well as you, * 
But why should he obstruct my view’? 

I forgive all my enemies and hope they 
may find mercy in Heaven. Mr. Jefferson 
and I have grown old and retired from 
public life. So we are upon our ancient 
terms of good-will.’” 


** June 9th, 1823.—Old Mr. Adams and 
his son visited us, and the former talked a 
great deal. He was asked why we heard 
so little of Mr. Dickinson, the author of 
the ‘Farmer’s Letters’ and one of the 
signers of the Declaration. ‘He became 
discouraged,’ replied Mr. Adams, ‘and for 
some time was one of the most violent op 
posers of the Declaration of Independence: 
He had a wife anda mother who were both 
Quakers, and they tormented him exceed- 
ingly, telling him that he was ruining him- 
self and his country by the course he was 
pursuing. IfI had had such a mother and 
such a wife, I believe I should have shot 
myself. If they had opposed me, it would 
have made me so very unhappy. I could 
not have lived had I not pursued the course 
I did. One day in Congress, Mifflin, a 
relative of Dickinson, had a dispute with 
him. Dickinson had said, in the course of 
a specch, that, in driving a team of horses, 
it was necessary to rein in the most for- 
ward and to encourage the slow and lag- 
ging. Mifflin got up and said: ‘Not so, 
Mr. President. You had better knock the 
dull and lazy horses on the head and put 
them out of the team. It will go on much 
better without them.’ The circumstances 
of his family and his own timidity made 
Dickinson take the course he did. He was 
a man of immense property and founded a 
college in Pennsylvania.’ Speaking of 
Washington, Mr. Adams said that his char- 
acter stood upon a firm basis of integrity 
and must always remain unassailable. He 
doubted, however, whether he was so great 
a statesman as was popularly supposed. 
He said Washington died very rich, but 
gained his property in a fair way—by in- 
heritance from his father, who was a man 
of large fortune; by the legacy of Mount 
Vernon from his brother; by his wife, who 
was the widow of a man of fortune. Then 
he made a good deal of money in his youth, 
when he was surveying in the woods. The 
farewell address to the people of the United 
States was,I think, written by himself, and 
then given to Hamilton and Jay. Hamil. 
ton read it, no doubt; but I think that Jay 
finally drew it up and finished it. I know 
that it has been attributed to Hamilton; 
but it isnot in his style. Itisin Jay’sstyle.’ 
Mr. Adams talked on for two hours. He 
told us how Judge Edmund Quincy knocked 
down a robber whom he met, while travel- 
ing from Braintree té Boston. In lifting 
up his cane to illustrate the deed, the old 
gentleman nearly demolished a picture 
which hung just behind him. When he 
rose to go, he said: ‘ If I was to come here 
once a day, I should live half a year long- 
er.’ The reply was made: ‘ You had much 
better come twice a day, and live a year 
longer.’ He said the suggestion was ‘a 
good one, and that he would return again 
in the afternoon.” 

‘* June 12th, 1828.—Mr. Adams called, 
and appeared rather feeble, saying that he 
had never known so cold a spring. He 
spoke of Mr. Quincy’s popularity in Bos- 
ton, I said: ‘It is not to be depended 
upon.’ ‘No,’ said Mr, Adams, ‘it is not. 
In 1769, When Colonel Quincy, his grand- 
father, was a member from Braintree of a 
Convention of the Province, he made sev- 
eral speeches, and in one of them he said: 
‘When I was a young man I courted Popu- 





larity. I found her but a coy mistress and 
I soon deserted her.’ Now, I am quite of 
his opinion. Madame Popularity is as 
whimsical asa girl in her teens.’ He talked 
of the ‘Pioneers,’ by Cooper, and said it had 
merit as a description of the country; but 
had the usual tendency of all the Middle 
and Southern States to depreciate New En- 
gland. ‘Our ancestors, the Puritans,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Adams, ‘were a most unpopu- 
lar set of men; yet the world owes all the 
liberty it possesses to them. Mr. Hume 
acknowledges that this isso. The world 
owes more to the Puritans than to any 
other sect.’” 


During 1825 Gilbert Stuart, the famous 
artist, came to Quincy, to paint the portrait 
of John Adams, then in his eighty-ninth 
year. And this portrait is a remarkable 
work; for a faithful representation of the 
extreme age of the subject would have been 
painful in inferior hands. But Stuart 
caught a glimpse of the living spirit shin- 
ing through the feeble and decrepit body. 
He saw the old man at one of those happy 
moments when the intelligence lights up 
its wasted envelope, and he fixed what he 
saw upon hiscanvas. And the secret of 
the artist’s success wasrevealed in a remark 
which Mr. Adams made to me, while the 
sittings were in progress. ‘‘ Speaking gen- 
erally,” said he, ‘‘no penance is like hav- 
ing one’s picture done. You must sitin a 
constrained and unnatural position, which 
isa trial to the temper. But I should like 


to sit to Stuart from the first of January to: 


the last of December, for he lets me do just 
what I please and keeps me constantly 
amused by his conversation.” The method 
of Stuartis given in these few words. It 
was his habit to throw his subject off his 
guard, and then, by his wonderful powers 
of conversation, he would call up different 
emotions in the face he was studying. He 
chose the best or that which he thought 
most characteristic, and with the skill of 
genius used it to animate the picture. 

It might be worth while to mention that 
I myself have sat to the artist to whom we 
are indebted for the likeness of Washing- 
ton, and that, as I believe, Iam the only 
person living who has had that privilege. 
The way it happened was rather peculiar, 
for I did not sit for my own portrait. 
Stuart was engaged in painting the like- 
ness of a person deceased, who was connect- 
ed with the Revolution and to whom it was 
said that I bore some resemblance; and it 
was owing to this circumstance that the 
sittings came about. He used certain of 
my features as parts of the material from 
which a likeness was to be evolved. The 
artist took snuff constantly, and talked 
with as much spirit asif he had some im- 
portant personage to entertain. He gave 
me a very interesting account of his early 
struggles in London, and of his bejng sud- 
denly lifted into fame by the exhibition of a 
single picture. I well remember the dra- 
matic force he threw into his anecdotes. One 
of them, I remember, related to an Irish- 
man who had acquired a castle by a for- 
tunate speculation, and thereupon sent for 
Stuart to paint the portraits of his ances- 
tors. The painter naturally supposed that 
there were miniatures or drawings, whose 
authority he was to follow; but, on arriv- 
ing at the castle, he was told, to his great 
surprise, that nothing of the kind existed. 
‘«Then how the deuce am I going to paint 
your ancestors, if you have no ancestors?” 
asked Stuart, with some temper. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing easier,” rejoined the proprietor. ‘‘Go 
to work and paint such ancestors as I ought 
to have had.” The artist relished the joke, 
and, setting to work, produced a goodly 
company of knights in armor, judges in 
bushy wigs, and high-born ladies with nose- 
gays and lambs. ‘‘ And the man was so de- 
lighted with ‘his ancestors who came after 
him’” remarked Stuart, aptly quoting the 
sayings of Shakespeare’s Slender, ‘‘ that he 
paid me twice what he agreed to.” Not- 
withstanding this stroke of fortune, Stuart 
complained bitterly of the meager compen- 
sation received by artists. ‘‘I get fair 
prices for my pictures,” said he; ‘‘ but the 
man who works with his hands can never 
become rich. A grocer will make more by 
buying a cargo of molasses ina day than 
my labor can bring me in a year.” 

Stuart, it may be said, was naturally im- 
provident, as so many artists of genius have 





been. His pictures now command enor- 
mous prices. A few copies of his Washing- 
ton, for which he received one hundred 
dollars, are now said to be worth three 
thousand dollars each. 








WALKING IN DARENESS. 


BY EDWARD WILLETT. 





Daxrxxy I stray in the sunlight, and out of the 
heart of the dark 

Seldom appeals to my senses a single scinttil- 
lant spark. 

What! Am I blinded or hoodwinked, so that 
I cannot see? 

And what is that light of the world, which is 
nothing but darkness to me? 


Long have I sought and studied, and what 
have I gained but annoy? 

Still is the man perplexed by the questions 
that bothered the boy ; 

Still in the mists and tangles of doctrines and 
creeds I grope, 

Seeing and feeling nothing but human wonder 
and hope. 


Surely, there isa Supreme One—a being whom 
men may call God— 

Throned in eternity, turning the wheels of 
the worlds by His rod. 

How is this life of ours fashioned, and whence 
is the perfect plan, 

If not from some wonderful Maker, far out of 
the reach of man? 


Surely, all Nature without Him cou!d never 
appear and persist ; 

Surely, our reason may doubt Him, and won- 
der how He can exist. 

What His beginning ? Whence came He? And 
where does the Mighty One dwell? 

Vainly we ask of the ancients, for none can 
the secret tell. 


Say! Shall I swear by the story [ find on some 
doubtful page, 

Writ by the hand of a man in a dark and idola- 
trous age? : 

Then was the blackness of midnight, where 
now ifs the twilight dim, 

And why should I blindly surrender my reason 
and sense to him? 


Surely, there must bea Being; surely, there 
cannot be such : 

This is the yes and the no of it; here the im- 
possibles touch. 

Yet we must start from somewhere, or else we 
are all abroad. 

Let us suppose a Creator, and cal] the hy- 
pothesis God. 


See! There is light! In what splendor it breaks 
from the eastern sky ! 

Hark to the voice that is telling the whence 
and the how and the why; 

Telling the simple purpose that runs through 
all years and lands. 

There! it is gone, for I know that my God 
was but made with hands. 


Oh! for a faith, if only the kissing some 
garment’s hem, 

Or a doubtful stone in that dirty, dark church 
at Jerusalem ! 

Oh! bat to be a vessel, that with open mouth 
receives 

The drops from above descending, though 
drained through a roof of leaves. 


Faith? Itis given to some, and it comes not 
by thought or by work ; 

The blinded Hindu may have {t, and so may 
the ignorant Turk. 

I, if I close my eyelids, may fancy an inward 
light ; ° 

But when I open them widely, I stare again 
at the night. 


Sweet is the sound of the music that comes 
from the tuneful choir ; 

Weak are the words of the preacher, ashes 
without any fire. 

Sweet it would be to bow lowly, and kneel in 
some sacred spot, 

Humbly and earnestly praying, if I only knew 
to what. 


Millions of years are behind us, and millions of 
years are before; 

Soon shall we pass as a dream,and beseen on 
the earth no more. 

This is a point of time, and nothing is ours 
but the now; 

So, why should our spirits be vexed with the 
whence, the why, and the how? 


They who have faith, let them hold it, if it be 
weak or strong; 

Daylight must follow the midnight, though 
weary the hours and long. 

Death is the end of this life; but is it the end- 
ing of all? 

Better a glow-worm’s light than darkness that 
hangs as a pall. 

New Yor« Crrr. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION AT CAR- 
LISLE BARRACKS. 


BY THE HON. A. C. BARSTOW, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF [INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 








THE experiment now being made by the 
Government of bringing considerable 
numbers of Indian children and youth 
from their wild mountain homes, to ed- 
ucate them in letters and industrial arts, 
under the constant influence of our best 
Christian civilization, is worthy of all com- 
mendation. 

The Indians are the wards of the General 
Government, and this movement is in har- 
mony with the genius of our institutions, 
which holds the state responsible for the 
education of all its children. 

This work was commenced by Hon. Car! 
Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, at Hamp- 
ton Normal Institute, about two years ago, 
and is still going forward there, with success 
so gratifying as, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, to justify an effort on a larger scale. 
Accordingly, Capt. H. R. Pratt, who gath- 
ered from the distant tribes on the Upper 
Missouri River most of the seventy Indian 
children at Hampton, was sent out after 
another and larger installment, with orders 
to select only such bright and healthy chil- 
dren as would accompany him, with the 
consent of their parents, and take them to 
Carlisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa. These 
Barracks are extensive. The building was 
commenced more than 100 years ago, and 
there are some buildings still standing 
which were erected by Hessian troops, 
made prisoners at Trenton during the Rev- 
olutionary War. 


Carlisle is in the Cumberland Vailey, 


fifteen miles southwest of Harrisburg, with 
which it is connected by the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad. The valley is enclosed 
by the Blue Ridge and South Mountain 
Ranges, and at this point is about fifteen 
miles wide. The valley is beautiful 
almost beyond compare. The land is 
rich and fertile and is brought under 
the highest cultivation. What a con- 
trast does it present to the wilderness 
wastes from which the 175 Indian boys 
and girls now at the Barracks have come! 
What an object-lesson this, by which to 
show the advantages of civilization over 
barbarism! Nor would the contrast be 
much less striking or the lesson less im- 
pressive could they compare this valley, a3 
they now see it, with what it was when oc- 
cupied by former generations of their own 
race and used only as a hunting-ground. 
for the wild game on which they subsisted 

The primeval forests have been leveled, 
the land subdued, divided, cnitivated, and 
adorned. Towns, villages, hamlets, high- 
ways, and railroads have been built and 
the whole face of Nature changed. These 
changes could only be made by a change of 
occupants. The Indian, despite the kindly 
influence of William Penn, preferred to 
flee before the advancing civilization of the 
white race, rather than accept it; and, for 
the most part, has continued to flee to this 
day. 

The present experiment is an effort to 
arrest that flight. Providence favors the 
experiment. The means of subsistence in 
their barbarous course of life are failing 
them, and their great chiefs have come to 
comprehend the fact that they must adopt 
the habits and industries of civilized life, 
or perish from the face of the earth. Hav- 
ing confidence in Capt. Pratt, Spotted Tail, 
Red Cloud, and others of their famous 
chiefs cheerfully give up their sons and 
daughters, to be taken 1,500 miles or more 
from their homes, to learn the white man’s 
manner of life and the arts and industries by 
which he has achieved his great prosperity. 
The example of these chiefs is magnetic; 
and at once the number of children offered 
by parents, whose tender affection for their 
offspring cannot be questioned, is larger 
than the Government is prepared to accept. 

The experiment is succeeding admirably. 
These 175 Indian children and youth, who 
in their wildness left their forest homes 
but six or seven months since, with long, 
unkempt hair and the scanty covering of 
blanket-Indians, are now “ clothed and in 
their right minds.” 

To see them, as I have done, in their 
chapel, school-rooms, and dining-room; 
the girls also in kitchen, laundry, and 
mending rooms, and the boys in work- 
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shops and field, as well as on parade in 
theirsemi-military drill, everywhere decent 
and orderly, evidencing aptitudes and am- 
bitiong, as well as remarkable progress in 
their studies and industrial pursuits, is to 
become convinced that they belong to the 
one great race, and, with proper help, may 
be rescued from their barbarism and made 
useful members of society. 

The buildings erected for officers’ quar- 
ters and barracks for soldiers are all two 
stories high, with front piazzas to each 
story. They are substantial and comfort- 
able, both for teachers and pupils, and 
ample to accommodate a school of 300 or 
more scholars. They are placed around a 
handsome, well-turfed parade, of ample 
size, in the center of which is a band-stand, 
and over which from a tall staff floats the 
United States flag. The hospital is utilized 
for a dining-hall; the two large brick 
stables (erected for cavalry horses) for 
work-shops and play-room; while bake- 
house, guard-house, ice-house, magazines, 
and other buildings al! fall to appropriate 
uses. 

Capt. Pratt is admirably adapted to his 
work. He is not merely a soldier. He is 
a Christian gentleman, of large heart and 
catholic spirit. He has power both to 
organize and command. [lis discipline is 
evidently gentle, but firm, and his bearing 
commands both the respect and esteem of 
all under him. The lady teachers have 
had large experience in teaching and show 
a genuine interest in this work of Christian 
civilization. The school is Christian, with- 
gut being sectarian; and the work of the 
teachers is supplemented by the pastors 
and good people of Carlisle, of all de 
nominations, including the professors in 
Dickinson College, which is located there. 
The boys go into Carlisle (half a mile dis- 
tant) on the Sabbath, to attend Sabbath- 
school, being divided among the schools 
connected with seven different churches. 
This intercourse with other children will 
aid in overcoming their native shyness, 
assist them in gaining a knowledge of the 
English tongue, and stimulate them to 
greater interest in Bible study. 

I looked upon them, when assembled in 
their chapel, one morning before school, 
fora brief season of worship, with great 
interest. They were as quiet, orderly, and 
seemingly as devout as other worshiping 
assemblies. The service consisted of read- 
ing the Scriptures by the superintendent, 
singing two or three songs by the school, 
led by one of the teachers on the piano, 
and the Lord’s Prayer repeated by the 
whole school in concert. 

I also saw them assembled in the 
chapel in the evening, for an exhibi- 
tion in music, recitation, and declamation; 
which they or, at least, such as were not 
called to the platform seemed greatly to 
enjoy. Of course, the speaking 


“ fell below 
Demosthenes and Cicero,” 


and the recitation of ‘‘ Hiawatha” by one 
of the Indian girls was not equal to Char- 
lotte Cushman or Mrs. Siddons; but it was 
a good beginning, especially when known 
that the poem had been committed during 
the last two or three days. 

I was greatly surprised with the writing 
and figures of the children, in their black- 
board exercises. In very many cases it 
would have done credit to clerks in our 
counting-rooms. The bump of imitation 
in some of these children must be large. In 
the tin, harness, blacksmith, shoe, and 
carpenter's shops the boys, whose tastes 
had led them to choose these several occupa- 
tions, show considerable skill. The children 
are generally healthy and hearty. There 
was but one case of severe illness when I 
was there; though inherited scrofula some- 
times makes its appearance among them, 
and afew were then suffering from this 
cause. The sick have the care of one of 
the best physicians of Carlisle. 

My object in writing is to interest good 
people in this work. With the Govern- 
ment it is experimental, and the means at 
the command of Secretary Schurz is not 
sufficient to give the school all those helps 
needful for its highest usefulness. A 
present need is a good bell for the chapel. 

What an army of these children and 
youth could be educated with the money 
which is lavished and, some of us think, 
wasted by the Government upon West 











Point. Unless my memory is at fault, a 
force of more than seventy expensive army 
officers, of all grades, from major-general 
down to lieutenant, is required for the over- 
sight and instruction of about 225 cadets 
at that institution. If we would spend 
more money in educating and civilizing the 
Indians, we should soon have but little use 
for the army, whose chief employment now 
is in watching, provoking, and fighting 
them. How much better to turn ‘‘ the 
sword into a plowshare.” 
PRrovipence, R. I. 








A YEAR OF EXODUS. 





BY PRESIDENT PETER M°VICAR. 





On the 26th of March, 1879, the first 
arrival of what is now known as the 
‘* Exodus,” numbering seventy-five, landed 
near the mouth of the Kansas River. In 
tattered garments, exposed night and day 
to the chilly winds sifting along the open 
deck of the steamer which brought them 
from St. Louis, hungry and emaciated, 
they presented a pitiable aspect. A few 
days after, on the ist of April, another 
boat landed near the same spot one hun- 
dred and fifty more of these homeless and 
destitute pilgrims. 

Since then a continuous tide of migra- 
tion has been heading from Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, 
and other Southern States. It is safe to 
estimate the migration of this exodus into 
Kansas alone during the year at not less 
than twenty-five or thirty thousand. 

They seem to look upon Kansas as the 
Land of Canaan and Topeka as the New 
Jerusalem. The hardships endured in get- 
ting here shows the strength of their deter- 
mination. Men finding their means failing 
them would put the women and children 
aboard the train at Kansas City, and then 
start afoot, traveling over 70 miles and 
reaching the temporary tenements erected 
for them at Topeka, often at midnight in 
the dead of winter. ‘ 

Many instances of the most heroic self- 
denial and magnanimity might be men- 
tioned in connection with this migration. 
One man, broad-shouldered and large- 
hearted, after disposing of his effects at 
the South, found that he had means enough 
to bring his family to Kansas and purchase 
a small piece of land as a home for them. 
But his neighbors, learning of hisintention 
to leave, gathered about him and plead so 
hard that he would help them to get away 
that he sat down and computed how many 
he could bring, in addition to his own fam- 
ily. That number he brought. On reach- 
ing Topeka, he was penniless, The jour- 
ney and solicitude had worn upon him. 
Soon after his arrival, he was taken with a 
severe cold, which resulted in pneumonia 
and death. Like the Master himself, he 
had given even his life for the salvation of 
others. 

Early last spring a Freedmen’s Relief As- 
sociation was organized at Topeka, to pro- 
vide for the emergency and devise ways and 
means for caring for the helpless so unex- 
pectedly thrown upon the commonwealth, 
as if by some mysterious wave of Divine 
Providence. 

The amount of cash donations received 
by this Association prior to October 17th, 
1879, was $9,767.48, nearly all of which 
was expended to relieve pressing necessi- 
ties as soon as received. The amount of 
cash receipts from October 17th, 1879, to 
March 31st, 1880, was $29,495.71; and the 
amount expended during the same period 
is reported at $23,488.79. In addition to 
these cash receipts, large supplies of cloth- 
ing, also lumber for dwellings, and agricul- 
tural implements have been received and 
distributed. The Relief Association—of 
which Mrs. Elizabeth L. Comstock is secre- 
tary, an excellent Christian lady and 
known somewhat extensively, especially 
among her own Quaker people, as a phi- 
lanthropist—has acte’ as a receiving and 
distributing agemt, so far with the full con- 
fidence of the public generally. The 
officers of the Association are giving their 
services either gratuitously or at a mere 
nominal salary. 

Of the twenty-five or thirty thousand 
exodites that entered Kansas, only a part, 
of course, have remained, Some have 
gone to the coal-mines in Illinois; some to 





work on railways in Colorado; others to 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Thus 
they scatter. For the most part, they 
know how to work and are willing to 
work. All seem to find employment. 
They are ambitious to secure homes of 
their own. Hundreds have settled in col- 
onies upon farming lands. The idea of 
ownership has a charm for them. It is 
often amusing to notice the articles they 
bring with them. One elderly woman 
brought a goose all the way from Missis- 
sippi. A colored orator, addressing his 
brethren, made the following sensible 
points: ‘‘Be industrious. Take care of 
what youearn. Get homes of your own. 
If you want to be respected, you must 
make money. Make it honestly, if you 
can; but if you can’t make it honestly, 
make it just as white folks make it.” All 
this evinces an uplifting energy. It indi- 
cates healthful aspirations to be somebody 
and do something worthy of themselves. 

They are naturally, as all know, a hope- 
ful pepple. Ona car loaded with colored 
refugees, an elderly man, one of their num- 
ber, his locks frosted with the winters of 
nearly threescore years and ten, tripped 
along the aisle, with elastic heel and gay 
as a lark, remarking: ‘‘ There’s nuffin like 
gwine to a new country and growin’ up 
with it.” 

Their faith also is as remarkable as their 
hopefulness, With them secondary causes 
figure but little. God does it all. A lady 
called one day upon an aged couple, be- 
tween eighty and ninety. She found the 
man reading a copy of an old and nearly 
worn-out Bible. ‘‘ Dat bese a mighty pow- 
erful good book,” he remarked, handing it 
to the lady. ‘‘ Der’s been a heap of com- 
fort in it for my ole woman and me; and I 
reckon there’s plenty more yet thar still for 
times to come.” 

‘* Haven't you any children?” asked the 
lady. 

Yes, missus; but the traders sold ’em 
all afore the war, and I don’t know whar 
they bese now. ‘Pears as if we'd meet 'em 
somewhar afore long; but if we don’t find 
’em here, I reckon the Lord will bring us 
all together inHebben. Dat’s what me and 
my ole woman pray every day, and de 
Lord is good for all de promises he makes 
his people. He's promised to answer 
prayer; and he won't break his word to old 
folks like us, no how.” 

We shall never forget the sublimity of 
simple trust evinced by one of those strick- 
en children of sorrow, soon after her arri- 
val at Wyandotte, a year ago. Her hus- 
band and sons and daughters were all with 
her. They had purchased a lot in the sub. 
urb of the city,and had put upa small 
board shanty. That exhausted theirmeans. 
‘* At the South,” she said, ‘‘ we tried to get 
a home time and agin; but, arter payin’ 
most af de money, dere would always be 
some flaw, and we would lose de money 
and de land. Now we own all dis,” and 
her arms almost encircled the lot. ‘‘ Dis 
land and dis house is our own, bress de 
Lord. And de Lord will send some one to 
my ole man, and he will say: ‘Do you want 
a job of work?’ And my ole man will say: 
‘Yes.’ Den de Lord will send a lady to 
me, and she will say: ‘Do you want a job 
of washing?’ And I will say: ‘Yes.’ De 
Lord will send all dese. He will give us 
work. De Lord made us freeat de fust. 
De Lord has brought us to Kansas, and de 
Lord will see.us through.” If the Son of 
Man himself were standing near, would he 
not have said to her, as to the one of old: 
“‘O woman, great is thy faith. Be it unto 
thee as thou wilt.” 

That a Divine Providence is moving in 
the dark cloud of this exodus can hardly 
be doubted. It is a significant fact, also, 
that the migration, instead of abating, as 
many had anticipated, seems to be largely 
on the increase; not in the direction of one 
state alone, but in various directions, di- 
verging at different points, and yet moving 
in a northern trend, glacier like, with a 
momentum apparently irresistible. That 
was 8 significant omen when, on the clos- 
ing day of March last, a train at the Penn- 
sylvania Depot in Jersey City landed one 
hundred colored men, women, and children, 
having traveled in their impoverished con- 
dition all the way from Phillips County, 
Ark., to take passage for Liberia, represent- 
ing themselves as only the avant couriers 








of a colonjzation army of 10,000 more ready 
to follow. 

From reliable information, it is ascer- 
tained that this exodus now, instead of 
being the hap-hazard movement which it 
seemed to be at the start, is becoming or- 
ganized among the colored people them- 
selves; and that a vast tide will surge, dur- 
ing the early summer and autumn, in the 
direction not only of the North and North- 
west, but also into the comparatively un- 
settled portions of our southwestern front- 
iers—into Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and even Arizona. 

What is the cause of all this movement? 
What is it that impels such an exodus? The 
natural drift of migration, as all know, is 
never from the south to thenorth. Never 
havea people been known to forsake the 
sunny climes of ancestral homes for the 
ice and snows of severer latitudes, unless 
driven by some untoward circumstances. 
Curiosity will not explain it. The love of 
romance will not account for this exodus. 
The colored people are naturally a quiet, 
non-migratory people. Nor does the pre- 
tense of any political conspiracy at the 
North furnish a satisfactory reason. More 
of the exodus have come to Kansas than to 
apy other state, and as many probably as to 
all other states combined; but, so far as 
inducing them to come hither, not a par- 
ticle of political influence has ever been 
employed. Kansas has always been and 
is now overwhelmingly Republican; so 
that the idea of any political conspiracy 
in connection with this exodus is un- 


tenable. 
The originating and impelling cause of 


the exodus can be traced to no other source 
than the wrongs and outrages perpetrated 
upon a defenseless people. The testimony 
of hundreds and thousands of these poor 
refugees goes to prove, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that their grievances were almost 
unendurable. Question these exodites as 
to the reason of their coming, and they 
nearly all tell the same story. 

‘“‘We come because we wanted to be 
free.” 

“Yes,” we reply; ‘‘ but you have been 
free ever since the war.” 

‘‘We know that bery well; but ’twasn’t 
de right kind ob free. Colored folks back 
dar haven’t got no kind of a show. They 
hasn’t got no law, like white folks. If the 
white folks does anything to the colored 
folks, we can’t say nothing, cause, if we 
does, they'll kill us, sure as youlib. We 
bese afeered to stay thar.” 

Unprotected homes, insecurity of life 
goads them on in their flight. 

«“«That’s why I’s come,” said a poor, im- 
poverished woman. ‘‘ You see I done quit 
thar as soon as I could, ’cause I didn’t know 
how soon my husband’s turn would come 
to be dragged out of bed and shot down 
like a dog. I'd a heap rather lib back thar, 
cause it’s the country wharI was raised; 
but, I tell you, I’safeered tostaythar. They 
broke open my door one night, looking for 
somebody; and I never got no peace arter 
that. I tell my ole man: Let’s get out of dis 
and go to Kansas; and we’s come for sure.” 

That was a touching spectacle, eloquent 
with its heavy woe, when an aged man, 
coming to the governor of Kansas with the 
plaintive story of the wrongs that had been 
perpetrated upon him, and the governor, to 
test him, spoke of the discouragements 
which he must expect to meet in a strange 
land, penniless, as he was, offering him at 
the same time a free transportation back, 
with tears streaming down his ebony face 
and in agony of soul, he exclaimed: ‘‘Foah 
God, Massa, you can shoot me down in dis 
yer track; but to return to de Souf J never 
will /” 

Subjected to continuous toil, without 
any adequate remuneration; the annual 
rent of lands placed at more than half their 
value; the products of these lands also 
weighed and estimated to suit the caprices 
of proprietors; clothing, food, and med- 
icine doled out from plantation stores at 
exorbitant prices; the majority eking out 
a bare subsistence, while becoming hope- 
lessly involved; the ballot practically 
wrested from them; with no redress before 
courts of justice; their homes subject to 
nightly raids and life itself jeopardized by 
the least breath of complaint—is it strange 
that they should flee by thousands and 
scores of thousands a land which promises 
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only an entailment of ignorance and 
wretchedness? 

The solution, then, of this whole exodus 
problem may be reached in three ways. 

1st. Let the South treat the colored man 
as a human being, and a citizen of the 
state in which he resides and of the United 
States, guaranteed in the security of life, 
liberty, and all the rights of citizenship. 
This is the simplest solution. The South 
cannot afford any other solution. The 
colored people, as a laboring, industrial 
class constitute one of the most important 
elements in the present and prospective 
prosperity of the Southern States. 

2d. If the colored people are not so 
treated, they will leave the South, in such 
numbers as possibly to secure an amelior- 
ation of the condition of those who re- 
mained. This is the process of solution 
going on at present. 

3d. The last solution is that all the col- 
ored people may ultimately abandon the 
South. Nor, in the present geometrical 
ratio of exodus, would it take Jong to effect 
such a result. This, of course, would be 
disastrous to the South; and yet the whole 
five million of colored people at the South 
could be so scattered throughout the North, 
Northwest, and Southwest as hardly to 
render it perceptible where they had all 
gone. And, what is more, there would be 
work enough for all to do. It lies with 
the Southern States themselves, therefore, 
to determine what form the solution shall 
take. 

Wasusuns Cotizcs, Torexa, Kansas. 





THE POWER OF CONGRESS AND 
THE INDIANS. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Coneress has, from time to time, ever 
since the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, legislated in respect to the 
Indian tribes of this country. The resultisa 
body of laws relating to them, which have 
been gathered together in Title XXVIII 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
These laws, in order to be valid, must be 
the exercise of authority, cither expressly 
bestowed by the Constitution or necessari- 
ly implied in its express grants of power. 
The purpose of this article is to ascertain 
and state the authority for this exercise of 
legislative power with reference to the In- 
dian tribes resident in the United States. 

1. The Constitution, in article 1, section 
8, provides that ‘‘ Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.” The commercial power 
here granted has a three-fold relation. The 
first is to trade with foreign nations; the 
second is to trade or commerce among or 
between the several states; the third is to 
trade or commerce with the Indian tribes. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in Gibbons v. Og- 
den, 9 Wheat. 1, said that ‘‘the sudject to 
be regulated is commerce,” that this term 
‘* describes the commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations and parts of nations in al! 
its branches,” and that commerce “ is regu- 
lated by prescribing rules for carrying on 
that intercourse.” The power to regulate 
commerce is not confined simply to the 
traffic of buying and selling in the exchange 
of commodities; but extends to the means 
and agencies of transportation, whether by 
land or water. ‘‘ This power,” said the 
learned jurist, ‘‘like all other powers 
vested in Congress, is complete in itself, 
may be exercised to its utmost extent, and 
acknowledges no limitations other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution.” The gen- 
eral construction here placed upon this 
clause of the Constitution has been repeat- 
edly affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

‘The power to regulate commerce ‘‘ with 
the Indian tribes ” is, as toits extent, just as 
plenary and exclusive as the power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations. Mr. 
Justice MiWer, in stating the opinion of the 
Court in The United States v. Holliday, 3 
Wall., 407, said: ‘‘Commerce with for- 
eign nations, without doubt, means com- 
merce between citizens of the United States 
and citizens or subjects of foreign govern- 

ments, as individuals. And so commerce 
with the Indian tribes means commerce 
with the individuals composing those 
tzibes. The act before us describes this 
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precise kind of traffic or commerce.” He 
added: ‘‘If commerce or traffic or inter- 
course is carried on with an Indian tribe, 
or with a member of such tribe, it is sub- 
ject to be regulated by Congress, although 
within the limits of a state. The locality 
of the traffic can have nothing to do with 
the power. The right to exercise it in 
reference to any Indian tribe, or any per- 
son who is a member of such tribe, is abso- 
lute, without reference tothe locality of 
the traffic, or the locality of the tribe or of 
the member of the tribe with whom it is 
catried on.” 

The Constitution, in this grant of power, 
makes a distinction between the Indian 
tribes and foreign nations, and between 
these tribes and the several states compos- 
ing the Union. Such tribes are neither states 
of the Union nor foreign nations, and are 
not politically a part of the people of the 
United States. Though residing within 
the territorial limits of the United States, 
they are, nevertheless, distinct and separ- 
ate political communities by themselves, 
and at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution they were so recognized, as they 
have been ever since. The purpose of those 
who framed this instrument was, in the 
powers of Congress, to cover the whole 
question of trade on the part of the people 
of the United States with these ‘‘ Indian 
tribes,” and with the members of such 
tribes, whether within or without the juris- 
dictional limits of the states, and, conse- 
quently, to subject this particular branch 
of commerce to such rules and regulations 
as Congress might see fit to establish. The 
rules to be prescribed belong to the supreme 
discretion of Congress, and are not left to 
that of the states; and the power to pre- 
scribe them necessarily implies the power 
to enforce them by suitable penalties. 

Whether the people of the United States, 
as individuals, shall hold any commercial 
intercourse With the Indian tribes, or with 
the members thereof, and, if so, under 
what restrictions, if any, is a question for 
Congress to determine. In The United 
States v. Oisna, 1 McLean, 254, it was h eld 
that ‘‘the power to prohibit any inter- 
course with the Indians, except under a 
license, is within the power to regulate 
commerce with them, if such regulation 
could not be effectual short of an inter- 
course thus restricted.” Congress has seen 
fit to legislate on this subject, partly for the 
protection of the Indians against the evils 
of an indiscriminate and unrestricted trade 
with them by white people; and this legis- 
lation is fully warranted by its power to 
regulate commerce ‘‘ with the Indian 
tribes.” No state authority can supersede 
it, or interfere with it, or withdraw the 
Indians from the protection which it af- 
fords. So long as the Indians shall exist 
as tribes, so long trade with the members 
of those tribes will be subject to the 
supreme legislative control of Congress, no 
matter where it occurs. 

2. The Constitution, in article 4, section 
8, provides that ‘‘Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” This clause has been re- 
garded by Congress as vesting in it supreme 
and exclusive legislative power in and over 
the territory or territories of the United 
States. Chief-Justice Marshall, in The 
American Insurance Company v. Canter, I 
Pet., 511, spoke of Florida as “a territory 
of the United States, governed by virtue of 
that clause in the Constitution which em- 
powers Congress to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory be- 
longing to the United States.” He added: 
‘Perhaps the power of governing a terri- 
tory belonging to the United States, which 
has not, by becoming a state, acquired the 
means of self-government, may result nec- 
essarily from the facts that it is not within 
the jurisdiction of any particular state, 
and is within the power and jurisdiction of 
the United States. The right to govern 
may be the inevitable consequence of the 
right to acquire territory. Whichever 
may be the source whence the power is de. 
rived, the possession of it is unquestioned.” 

Congress can make ‘‘ rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory” of the Uni- 
ted States only by the exercise of legisla. 
tive power; and, hence, the power to make 
these “rules and regulations” isa power 








to legislate in respect to this territory, and 
in respect to all its inhabitants, including the 
Indians. In The Cherokee Nationv. The State 
of Georgia, 5 Pet.,1. Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall said that ‘‘the Indian Territory is ad- 
mitted to compose a part of the United 
States,” that the Indian tribes ‘‘ are con- 
sidered as within the jurisdictional limit 
of the United States,” and that they and 
their country are ‘‘so completely under 
the sovereignty and dominion of the United 
States that any attempt to acquire their 
lands or to form a political connection 
with them would be considered by all as an 
invasion of our territory and an act of hos- 
tility.” In Worcester v. The State of Georgia, 
6 Pet., 515, it was held that the Cherokee 
Indians, though occupying as a tribe a dis- 
trict of country within the boundaries of 
Georgia, were, nevertheless, not subject to 
the political jurisdiction of that state, and 
that the attempt of its legislature to extend 
its laws over the Cherokees and the coun” 
try occupied by them was in conflict with 
the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Chief-Justice Marshall, 
after reviewing the general history of the 
Indians, and of the Cherokees in particular, 
proceeded to say: ‘‘ The Cherokee Nation, 
then; is a distinct community, occupying 
its own territory, with boundaries accur- 
ately described, in which the laws of Geor- 
gia can have no force, and which the citi- 
zens of Geogia have no right to enter, but 
with the assent of the Cherokees themselves, 
or in conformity with treaties or with the 
acts of Congress. The whole intercourse 
between the United States and this nation 
is, by our Constitution and laws, vested in 
the Government of the United States.” 

In the case of the Kansas Indians, 5 Wall., 
737, it was held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that, so long as the tribal 
organization of these Indians is preserved, 
and recognized by the political depart- 
ment of the Government as existing, these 
Indians Were ‘‘ to be governed exclusively 
by the Government of the Union.” In The 
United States v. Rogers, 4 How., 567, Chief- 
Justice Taney, in stating the opinion of 
the Court, said: ‘‘ It is our duty to expound 
and execute the law as we find it; aud we 
think it too firmly and clearly established 
to admit of dispute that the Indian tribes 
residing within the territorial limits of the 
United States are subject to their authority, 
and, where the country occupied by them 
is not within the limits of one of the states, 
Congress may by law punish any offense 
committed there, whether the offender be 


a white man or an Indian.” 
These authorities settle the question that 


the general jurisdiction of Congress to 
‘‘make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory” of the United 
States embraces within its scope the In- 
dians there residing, even though they 
exist as tribes. It is for Congress to deter- 
mine what these ‘‘rules and regulations” 
shall be. The Indian tribes thus located 
may be permitted, and usually have been 
permitted, either with or without treaties 
to this effect, to establish and exercise 
local governments of their own; yet this 
exercise of a limited and local sovereignty 
must be in consistency with the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. The 
supreme political power remains in the 
United States, to be legislatively exercised 
to whatever extent Congress shall see fit. 
In 1834 Congress did see fit to pass an act 
‘“‘to regulate trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes and to preserve peace on 
the frontiers.” The first section of this 
act defines what shall ‘‘be taken and 
deemed to be the Indian country,” and the 
twenty-fifth section declares ‘‘that so much 
of the laws of the United States as provides 
for the punishment of crimes committed 
within any place within the sole and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States 
shall be in force in the Indian country. 
Provided, The same shall not extend to 
crimes committed by one Indian against 
the person or property of another Indian.” 
—(U. 8. Stat. at Large, Vol. IV, p. 729.) So 
also, in 1855, Congress declared ‘‘ that the 


. laws of the United States punishing the 


crimes of forgery, or of depredations upon 
the mails of the United States [shall] be 
andthe same are hereby extended to and 
declared to be in full force in the Indian 
country.”—(U, 8, Stat. at Large, Vol. X, p. 
700.) These are examples in which Con- 





gress has assumed legislative control in and 
over the Indian country. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has uniformly affirmed the constitutional 
rightfulness of this control whenever it has 
had occasion to pass upon the question. It 
has also affirmed the same jurisdiction of 
Congress over the Indian tribes when 
resident within the territorial limits of a 
state, and there recognized by the General 
Government as occupying a specified dis- 
trict and preserving their tribal organiza- 
tion. The doctrine of the Court in such 
cases has been that the political jurisdic- 
tion of a state does not, and that of the 
United States does, extend to these tribes, 
This was aflirmed in Worcester v. The State 
of Georgia, and in the Kansas Indians, 
above referred to. 

8. The Constitution, after stating, in arti- 
cle 1, section 8, seventeen express grants of 
power to Congress, provides that Congresa 
shall have power ‘‘to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof.” One 
of these ‘‘other powers,” here referred to, 
is the treaty-making power, vested in the 
President, subject in its exercise to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent has exercised this power in making 
numerous treaties with the Indian tribes; 
and these treaties have all the sacredness 
and validity that attach to treaties made 
with foreign nations. They contain stipu- 
lutions with the Indian tribes, some of 
which are pledges for the payment of mon- 
ey, and others are pledges of protection by 
the United States against the hostilities of 
other tribes and against the invasion of 
their lands by white men, while in some 
cases still others are guaranties of perma- 
nent and undisturbed occupancy in the 
lands to which they have been assigned, 
and which they have agreed to accept in 
exchange for lands previously occupied by 
them. These pledges and guaranties are 
specially marked in the treaties under 
which the five civilized tribes—namely, the 
Cherokees, the Creeks, the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, and the Seminoles—were re- 
moved to the Indian Territory and con- 
sented to settle there. 

Here, in these treaties, is a distinct 
source of legislative power, to be exercised 
by Congress in respect to the Indian tribes. 
The money pledged is to be appropriated; 
and this can be done only by Congress. 
The protection pledged isto be afforded; 
and this requires legislative action. The 
rights guaranteed are to be secured; and it 
is for Congress to provide the properagency 
and the methods. The treaties will not 
execute themselves; and where, as in most 
cases is the fact, they need legislative 
action for their execution, the President 
cannot carry them into effect without the 
aid and authority of Congress. Whatever 
is necessary to be legislatively done to ful- 
fill the stipulations of valid treaties with 
the Indians, Congress has ample power to 


0. 
' Such, then, is the legislative authority of 
Congress in respect to the Indian tribes of 
this country. It is derived in part from its 
power to regulate commerce with these 
tribes; in part from its genera) jurisdiction 
over all the territory belonging to the 
United States; and in part from its power to 
provide by law for the execution of treaties 
with them. The feature that is anomalous 
in the relation of the Indian tribes to 
the United States consists in the fact that 
they are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to whatever extent Congress 
may choose to enforce the same, and until 
March 3d, 1871, had been recognized as 
competent to make treaties with the Gov- 
ernment, and had made many such treaties, 
which are still binding. In a certain lim- 
ited sense they have a national and semi- 
independent character; and in another 
sense they are subject to the authority of 
a government in which they have no repre- 
sentation and of which they are not even 
citizens. Their subjection to this author- 
ity is complicated by their tribal organ- 
ization. Excluded from membership of 
the Union and, not being colonies of the 
United States, existing within the terri- 
torial limits of the Union as tribes and 





having some of the attributes of self-gov- 
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ernment, they are oot citizens of the 
United States, because, though native 
born, they are not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof within the full meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This is the 
anomaly which they present and must 
present so long as they maintain their 
tribal organization and the fact is recog- 
nized by the Government. They are not 
out of the Union, in the sense of not being 
subject to its authority; and they are notin 
it, in the sense of being members and cit- 
izens thereof. They have had a great deal 
of trouble with the Government, and the 
Government bas had a great deal of trouble 
with them, owing to this anomalous posi- 
tion. 





HYMN NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK M. BIRD, 





ANOTHER important discovery has lately 
been made in London, of a manuscript one 
hundred and thirty or forty years old. 
The first half of it is a transcript, dated 
March 16th, 1739-40, of 78 ‘* Hymns’by P. 
Doddridge, D.D.,” two of which are not in 
the common edition. The text presents 
some variations, and e:ninently ‘‘O God 
of Bethel, by whose hand.” Both bis edi- 
tors, Orton and Humphreys, give it ‘‘O 
God of Jacod,” and the Bethel reading has 
hitherto been supposed to be the work of 
of the Scotch Paraphrasts, 1751. The 
hymn is often wrongfully ascribed to Lo- 
gan, who was much later. 

More interesting yet isthe latter half of the 
manuscript, which consists of ‘‘ An Amer- 
ican Lady's Hymns.” The American lady 
only became such by marriage, andis none 
other than ao old friend, some of whose 
effusions are still in almost every hymnal, 
but of whom till now next to nothing was 
known. The title reads: ‘‘ Poems on sev- 
eral occasions by Miss Elizabeth Scott, of 
Norwich, who married to [sic] Mr. Wil- 
liams, of New England, 27th January, 
1750-1." At the end comes ‘“ Tran- 
scribed from Mrs. Williams's MS. the 
week before she left Norwich for New 
England, Feb. 26th, 1751." The first piece 
is familiar: ‘‘ When Abram, full of sacred 
awe.” Most of the rest are personal, writ- 
teu during her father’s illness, or thanks- 
givings for his recovery. This MS. 
is said to make clear a point previously un- 
certain: that she was the daughter, and not 
the sister, of Thomas Scott, another well- 
known hymuist. 

This ‘‘ find,” like that of the first Wes- 
ley publication (Charleston, 1737) lately, 
has been made by Mr. W. T. Brooke, of 
167 Richmond Road, Hackney, whose 
claims to be the leading English hymnolo- 
gist are not likely, since Sedgwick’s death, 
to be seriously contested. He is already 
doling active service, in more ways than 
one, to the cause. 

And now tidings of Mrs. Williams after 
her emigration are wanted. Do any of 
our New England readers know of her? 
Her hymns appeared in Dr. Dodd's ‘* Chris- 
tian Magazine,” 1763-4; in Ash and Evans's 
Collection, 1769; and in Dobell's, 1806; but 
all beyond this is blank. If, as seems prob- 
able, most of them had birth on this side 
the water, they were (except one or two of 
John Wesley’s, and perhaps President 
Davies) the earliest written on American soil 
which remain in general use. In that 
case, some trace of them and of their 
author ought yet to be found in New En- 
gland. 

It is now claimed that ‘‘Guide me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah” is not by William 
Williams at all, but (at least, the first verse 
and part of the second) bya Rev. P. Wil- 
liams, 1771. I await particulars before 
trusting this implicitly, for it is one of the 
late Mr. Sedgwick’s ‘‘ discoveries,” which 
were sometimes fanciful. He insisted, on 
evidence that failed to satisfy most of us, 
that ‘‘Come, Thou Fount of every bless- 
ing” was Lady Huntingdon’s, and not 
Robinson’s; he credited ‘‘ Lord, dismiss us 
with thy blessing” to Fawcett, instead of 
Shirley; and doubted, on no apparent 
grounds, Rowland Hill's claim to the orig- 
inal of ‘‘ Lo! round the throne at God’s 
right hand.” 

Who was Scott? He (and she) were sev- 
eral. Elizabeth, as above; her father, 
Thomas (1778), autbor of *‘ Hasten, sinner, 





to be wise”; Sir Walter; Robert Allan 
(1839), a versifier of psalms; and one or 
two of less note. 

Was there more than one Williams who 
wrote hymns? Decidedly. William the 
Welshman (1759-72); perhaps a Rev. P., 
as above (1771); Benjamin, author of one 
good hymn, “Holy, holy, holy Lord” 
(1778), and editor of a voluminous collec- 
tion of metrical psalms, 1781; Helen Maria, 
who wrote ‘‘ While Thee I seek, protecting 
Power” (1786); John and Edward, 1801; 
and, nearer our time, Isaac, an important 
translator from the Latin and author of 
‘* Hymns on the Catechism ” and other vol- 
umes; and Bishop John, of Connecticut, 
also a translator (1844). This list might be 
enlarged. Sedgwick’s ‘‘Index of Authors” 
gives five more of the name. 

Who was Windham, who wrote “‘ Christ, 
of all my hopes the ground”? He wasn’t 
anybody. The hymn is Dr. Wardlaw’s. 

Who were “‘ Kirkham” and ‘‘ Kennedy”? 
Two more myths. ‘How firm a founda- 
tion” is by Geo. Keith, 1787. The above 
names are appended to it frequently; but 
we must not believe all we read, even in 
hymn-books. 

How many hymns are there in the En- 
glish language? Nobody knows. It would 
be impossible to make an estimate even 
approximating the truth. They used to 
say 30,000; but I could put on a few 


‘shelves authors containing more than that 


number. Charles Wesley alone wrote 
some 6,000. A more probable guess would 
be 300,000. But itis not nécessary to know 
them all by heart. 

WaTERLOO, lowa 








Biblical Research, 


SOLAR DISKS ONCE MORE. 





BY PROFESSOR J. A. PAINE. 





In my “‘ Identification of Mount Pisgah” a 
number of circular slabs, from six to ten feet 
in diameter and about sixteen inches in thick- 
ness, generally standing on edge, still in an 
east-ang-west line upon the hights of the 
Nebo Range, were regarded as solar disks and 
as possibly connected in some way with an- 
cient veneration of the sun. Captain Charles 
Warren ventured to criticise this view, and 
publicly to pronounce them to be modern mill- 
stones. Whereupon, in this column, the rea- 
sons and the facts were promptly and fully 
brought out, showing how such a purpose or 
use was utterly impossible. No reply was 
ever made to my article, and it seemed as 
though the advocates of this theory were con- 
vinced of its indefensible character. How- 
ever, from reports of the last meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, it would appear 
that this view has not been entirely given up. 

While there is nothing to add to my sum- 
mary of considerations made on July ist, 
1875, of similar nature, a discovery of some 
interest, bearing on this subject, has been 
published since then bythe Duc de Luynes, 
which should be brought before the notice of 
the American public. The object was en- 
countered while exploring on the highland of 
Moab, on his return from the Arnon, or 
Mdjib, northward toward the Zirga Ma’in, 
of which his relation and description runs as 
follows: 


‘‘After having passed the watershed that 
separated us from the Zerka-Main, we changed 
our course a little,in order to go and seea 
atone to which our attention had been drawn 
by the chief of our muleteers as bearing some 
Hebrew letters. Itis situated beside a path- 
way, on the slope of Djebel-Em ’Harough, 
which falls from Djebel-Attaris toward the 
vale of the Zerka-Main. It is a block of 
natural calcareous sandstone, hard and coarse, 
wider than thick, in the form of a disk or of 
afiattened kidney; a sort of wmbo, provided 
with a strong and almost regular double mold- 
ing, like an antique buckler. It is covered 
with letters, some of them ancient, as I be- 
lieve; some ancient, but retouched; others 
evidently modern, and exhibiting still the 
white dust produced by the stroke of the 
hammer or the flint by which they were traced. 

“*T believe I have recognized in the midst of 
the wnbdo the Sinaitic salam. Around this may 
be read in three lines a series of letters, which 
I reproduce on the following page. I indicate 
by the letter athose which seem to me to be 
evidently antique, and by the letter n those 
which are evidently new. (Fuc-simile of the 
stone, covered with letters, characters, etc., 
and three annular shaded lines, to indicate the 
molded border.) 

‘This stone, lying upon the ground along- 
side the way, measures three feet seven inches 
across its greatest diameter. It appears to me 
originally to have borne nothing except the 
Nabatean salutation, so frequently, found in 
Wady Mokatteb ; only in the word abe, salam, 
the w here affects rather the Jewish than the 
Nabatean form. The name of the personage 
who was author of this inscription of good 





omen is difficult to read, from the fact that 
the letters which compose it are bound one to 
avother.”—(*' Vi @ Exploration 4 la Mer 
Morte,” Vol. I, pp 474, 175.) 

To this it may be added that the outline of 
the stone is not entirely circular; forin one 
part it is straight somewhat more than two 
feet, thus clearly presenting the bottom by 
which the disk originally stood upright on 
edge upon a foundation. Also, that the letters 
within the inner circle, and thus on the center 
of the disk, are Nabatean of the most charac- 
teristic type; among which the upper are 
clearly oby, as the Duc de Luynes supposes, 
or possibly oSy, and the lower areas likely 
to be 

wn 

mn 
as anything ; in which case the reading would 
be ‘‘ The salutation of Harethath,” or ‘“‘ To the 
welfare of Harethath.”’ It is well known that 
there were two Nabatean kings who bore the 
pame Harethath : one styled Aretas Philhellén 
among the Greeks who called him to be ruler 
of Damascus, c. 9 to 50B.C.; and another, 
Aretas-Aneas, who reigned from c. 7 B. C. toc. 
40 A.D. These dates very nearly fix the age 
of the inscription; or, whatever the reading 
of the personage-name may be, such typical 
Nabatean letters bring the date of the inscrip- 
tion within two centuries, 100 B. C, to 100 A. 
D. 

Here, then, is a circular disk entire—that is 
to say, unperforated for use—fitted only to 
stand on edge before passers-by, bearing on 
its face a Nabatean inscription, eighteen cen- 
turies old. Possibly, some will imagine this a 
millstone too. On the other hand, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the stone is even 
older than the Nabatean writing it bears, and 
from time immemorial bas stood onthe flank 
of the mountain as a solar disk—a symbol or 
monument of the sun—in the course of time 
receiving the Nabatean characters, just as in 
modern times it has received the tribal marks, 
or wism, of Arab bands. As a solar emblem 
it was erected by the wayside, at least, to re- 
mind all who came and went of the peculiar 
sanctity of the mountain, if in no manner 
connected directly with sun-worship, the 
Moabite stone revealing a temple of Chemosh 
at Kirjath, Quraiyat (?) ° 

With the exception of the inscription, this is 
an exact repetition of the solar disks of the 
Nebo range or the high places of Baal. To- 
gether, all are circular slabs, unadapted for 
any purpose, unworn by any use, set up on 
edge in conspicuous places, manifestly sym- 
bolic steles. 

1 have never imagined or asserted that there 
were no millstones either in the Jordan Valley 
or on the plateau of Moab. Undoubtedly 
there were. No doubt they may be found. 
Stones perforated in the center very likely 
were millstones. Stones not perforated in the 
center certainly were somnething else. The ex- 
istence of solar disks on elevated sites does 
not make everything circular a solar disk, nor 
prove that there were no millstones in the 
country. On the contrary, the finding of a 
real millstone, with a bole in it, would not 
make every circular siab in the land, without 
a holeinit,a millstone. The unpierced cir- 
cular slabs of Jebel Neb& and Jebel Attariiz 
were never designed for or put to any earthly 
service. 





Sanitary, 


PRINCETON AND HEALTH. 

Tae sanitary correspondent of Tus INpDE- 
PENDENT has been to Princeton, as an inde- 
pendent observer, and has something to say 
upon the situation. 

It is beautiful for situation, and, if not the 
joy of the whole earth, is, at least, an admir- 
able spot, independent of its collegiate attrac- 
tions. It is a commanding stretch of rolling 
land, well watered and well drained, and 
never was brooded over by the malaria until 
this became the general term for a great cata- 
logue of indescribable ailments. Although 
John Calvin was sorely afflicted with the quar- 
tan ague, we believe, if he ever returned to 
this world and had his choice, he would settle 
here. That now and then there may be a 
case of intermittent or remittent fever is 
quite possible; yet, for location and natural 
drainage, and for its uniform health record, 
it will favorably compare with any locality 
within sixty miles of New York City. When, 
therefore, we heard that malarial fever pre- 
vailed here, we were at once inquisitive to 
find out the facts as to the type of the disease. 
We have only to say that no facts in evidence 
show that either town or college-grounds 
have had their natural drainage impeded to 
any very serious extent. While the drainage 
of grounds to be occupied by buildings has 
been somewhat neglected, as it generally is in 
growing villages, and while there is need of 
careful study and adjustment to artificial con- 
ditions, we wi] select scores of towns with 








less natural facilities and with far more em- 
barrassments to natural watercourses. 

We have had good opportunities to hear 
from all the physicians detailed accounts of 
the sickness which has occurred, and to see 
and examine for ourselves the character of 
the malady. About forty in all have been on the 
sick-list, inan army sense; but not over twenty 
of these have been down with the fever. 
While there has been enough similarity of 
symptoms to cause grave suspicion of identi- 
ty of cause, yet it is chiefly upon about ten or 
fifteen cases that we must depend for identifica- 
tion of the disease. Whatever may have been 
the doubts at first as to the true nature of 
the malady, it now has established itself as 
belonging to the type of pythogeme fevers, to 
be called cesspool fever, typhoid fever, or 
typho-malarial, according to the varying 
nosology adopted by physicians. This simply 
means that it is the result of some errors some- 
where in household or house-dwelling admin- 
istration, or dependent upon some contamin- 
ation of water, air, or ground. The average 
scientist, when finding any real sanitary de- 
fects, is very apt to conclude that the whole 
cause has been discovered, and assigns plausti- 
ble reasons for his views. The medical investi. 
gator into the causes of disease is always very 
slow in his conclusions. Very many facts and 
very many imperfect statements of partial 
facts have to be assorted and arranged. The 
water-supply has been closely questioned 60 
long ago as March, and no trace of evil found. 
Since then there have been other examina- 
tions, mostly favorable, but showing some dis- 
agreements, which might possibly point to 
surface-water, rather than to sewage contame 


ination. 
The State Board of Health commenced in. 


quiry and inspection the 25th of May, and 
early discovered unquestionable defects in 
the ventilation of soil-pipes and connections. 
A committee of the faculty, on the 27th, dis- 
covered the termini of these pipes to be badly 
choked by cesspool accumulations. With the 
existing sickness, and with this and some 
other facts in evidence, it was wise to declare 
a recess, as it is for any institution when a 
sickness such as this seems prevails and is 
evidently connected with some local evils, 
either of the institution or of the town. The 
person chiefly in charge of the sanitary sys- 
tem of the College has all this time been so 
sick as not to be able to give any explanation 
of the system or of the underground provis- 
fons of safety. While, both in construction 
and edministration, there are some apparent 
defects, itis never wise to hang any one in 
his absence. 

While we have at present a positive and 
a very serious view of these defects, and while 
they afforded a good opportunity for any 
imported disease to incubate, we claim the 
full cause of the invasion not yet to be made 
out, to the full satisfaction of any competent 
investigating bodies. The fact that has not 
as yet been fully traced is that the first 
seven cases occurred in students all of 
whom boarded in the town at one house, and 
that the first case was that of a person who 
roomed and boarded at that house. While 
the locality is healthy and desirable, the well 
was found in April last to contain water 
wholly unfit for drinking purposes. It isto 
be remembered that a single case of a low 
grade of fever, specific in its character, may 
infect persons in various localities, and es- 
pecially if there happens to be imperfect 
sewerage. The open winter and the excessive 
heat of the spring months could easily excite 
an epidemic under such circumstances. The 
State Board of Health, as well as others, will 
investigate with exactitude and minuteness. 
While expecting to find many unsanitary con- 
ditions, it does not expect to jump at plaus- 
ible but, may be, erroneous conclusions. The 
type of the disease is mostly mild, and much 
like that which occurred in the Reform School 
at Jamesbury, two years since, and which has 
there led to an identification and full correction 
of existing evils. The citizens of Prineeton and 
the authorities of the College are fully aroused. 
Their chief danger is in doing a great deal 
before knowing how to do it. 

Those Who have long been studying sanita- 
ry science and art ti have occasion to 
observe that those very learned iu other de- 
partments look upon the sanitary engineer as 
a person whom it is wise for them to patron- 
ize and consult, in order that they themselves 
may decide what todo. The relation should 
be precisely reversed, and this great interest 
placed in the hands of a board of experts, who 
should be held responsible for proper sanitary 
construction and administration. 

The town authorities have also organized a 
Borough Board of Health. We believe the re- 
sult will be that within three months there 
will be such renovation, reconstruction, and 
regulation as will restore both town and Col- 
lege to their grand sanitary fame, and add one 
lesson more to the many as to how much bet- 
ter it is to prevent eyils than to wait for such 
warnings as these, 
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Fine Arts. 


Tus recent sale of the San Donato collec- 
tion has not been without benefit to America, 
which has acquired from it some interesting 
and valuable works of art. The New York 
Art Amateur reports the following list from 
the letters of Mr. James Jackson Jarves, the 
correspondent of the New York Times: Luca 
della Robbia’s ‘‘ La Vierge au Coussin,” sur- 
rounded by a wreath of fruits and leaves, in 
color, comes to New York. We shall have in 
this city also (in a private house) the reduced 
repetition in bronze, by Barbedienne, of Paris, 
of the famous Ghiberti doors of the Baptist- 
ery of Florence, which cost Prince Demidoff 
$20,000. The present owners will have them 
gilded, as their originals were. A country 
district in Pennsylvania gains the famous 
Rubens plate; a mahogany secretary of the 
time of Louis XVI, by Gouthieré; a set of 
furniture once used by Napoleon I, bearing 
his imperial eagles; the gold-mounted knife, 
spoon, and fork, with the initials of Maria 
Antoinetie ; and several interesting Napoleon 
relics, as, the silver with the imperial arms, 
long in use in the emperor’s campaigns; the 
official sutograph of Bonaparte while in 
Egypt, attached to an army dispatch ; the 
ribbon decorations of the Legion of Honor, 
constantly worn by the Emperor ; and also the 
bracelet of the Queen of Westphalia, Jerome 
Bonaparte’s wife, formed of ‘precious stones 
composing an acrostic, giving her name and 
the date of her birth, 1783, and with it the 
costly traveling-case, furnished with every- 
thing necessary for the toilette, mounted in 
gold, ornamented with the imperial eagles and 
bees, containing secret places for papers—a 
masterpiece of the time. In addition to these, 
America will receive the charming iron music- 
stand of hammered and repoussé work de- 
signed by Louis XVI, while he was dauphin, 
as @ present to Marie Antoinette; some fine 
specimens of the celebrated old Vienna porce- 
lain; a rich store of magnificent ecclesiastical 
embroideries, dalmatiques, chasubles, and 
altar-fronts, of [talian and Spanish make, and 
other objects in gold and velvet, curtains and 
table-covers, some from the Fortuny collec- 
tion, with some of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury; German repousseé silver work, ebony 
inlaid cabinets, and superb renaissance 
bronzes, which put out of countenance all 
modern work. All this will give an impetus 
to art-development in America, nor can Amer- 
icans spend their money in Europe in any 
better way. 


...-Much interest has been excited by the 
excavation on the banks of the Tiber, in Rome, 
of an old palace, which contains the finest 
known set of antique frescoes. Since then a 
tomb has been excavated, remarkable for the 
fact that it had never been disturbed, though 
within the walls. It is a mausoleum eighteen 
feet square, the resting place, according to 
the inscription, of C. Sulpicius Platorinus, a 
** decemi tr stlitibus iudicandis,” and his daughter 
Sulpicia, There are in three niches as many 
cinerary urns, of the most exquisite and elab- 
orate workmanship yet known. They are cut 
in white Carrara marble, and hang in alto 
reli-vo festoons of fruitand flowers, alternat- 
ing with bulls’ heads. Lovely groups of birds 
fly about and eat the fruit. The urns held ashes 
and a few gold rings. There was also a full- 
sized marble statue of Sulpicia, in excellent 
preservation, and a bust of Minasia Polla, a 
girl of sixteen, whose body occupied the third 
urn, and also a statue of the Emperor Tiberius. 
The marketable value of the six urns found is 
put at two thousand dollars each. 


---»Lucy Hooper speaks as follows of one 
of the members of the impressionist school of 
painting, in the June number of Appleton’s Art 
Journal : 

‘‘The impressionists have opened an exhi- 
bition at No. 1 Rue des Pyramides; but the 
most celebrated of the group, M. Manet, has 
Dot seen fit to join his forces to those of his 
brethren and sisters. He . is not to 
be judged by the same standard as those who 
have joined the ranks of the impressionists 
merely because it is easier to dash off an un- 
natural daub, defying all the rules of pro- 
spective and coloring, than it is to paint an 
accurate and carefully-finished picture. . . . 
M. Manet’s chief defect is that of the realist 
school—namely, a complete ignoring of the 
claims of beauty. When will realism under- 
stand that there is as much realityin noble 
and lovely objects as in mean and hideous 
ones? 


...-Prof. J. Marshall, in a study of ‘‘A Rule 
of Proportion for the Human Figure,’’ lately 
published, concludes that the normal hight 
of the male human body is not eight, but 
seven and a half times the measurement for 
the head. The female head is, relatively tothe 
hight, a very little smaller than the male. 
The average stature of English women is six- 
ty-three inches; and of men, sixty-seven and 
three-tenths inches. He develops at length 
the law of proportion as to the various parts 
of the human body, 





----The work on the Cologne Cathedral has 
Deen carried on with great activity during the 
winter. The massive stone roof of the north- 
ern tower has been placed and now appears 
above the surrounding scaffolding. The south 
tower is also progressing rapidly, so that it 
really appears, in spite of adverse prediction, 
that the Cologne Cathedral will actually be 
finished, at last. Works of restoration, how- 
ever, have to be carried on at the same time 
with works of completion, and the founda- 
tion stones beneath the south tower are being 
renewed while the summit is being finished. 


----It is not a matter of national pride that, 
in the competition for an equestrian monu- 
ment to George Washington, to be erected in 
Philadelphia, the prize was carried off not by 
an American, but by a German, Prof. Siemer- 
ing, of Berlin, who has now received the com- 
mission to execute the work. American, En- 
glish, French, Italian, and German artists were 
among the competitors. 


+-+-There was quite a remarkable sale of 
Oriental curiosities in this city last week, at 
which a number of Babylonian cylinders were 
sold, at prices ranging from eight to nineteen 
dollars each. At these prices few were se- 
cured for collections; but they went into the 
hands of jewelers, who will mount them for 
watch-seals, etc. 


.... The South Kensington Museum has late- 
ly got together a remarkable collection of art 
objects from India, largely from the India 
Office’s treasures. It includes armor, swords, 
ivories, metal work, pottery, textures, etc. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 20th. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE way to review is to review. In this 
case the duty of the teacher will be to go over 
the separate lessons of the quarter, and see 
that the scholar can recall in each the main 
incidents and the main teachings. It is not 
wise to attempt any artificial plan for making 
a unity of all the lessons. They have but one 
point of unity, and that is that Jesus Christ is 
in them all. His teachings were various, and 
the lessons are part teaching and part history 
and incident. 

We have first the Power of Christ. He 
calmed the waves and he expelled devils. He 
had power even over the elements and over 
the disordered mind. Next comes the Invita- 
tion of Christ. Those who, like the people of 
Bethsaida and Capernaum, reject Christ shall 
find it more tolerable for the heathen in the 
Day of Judgment than for them; while to 
those that labor and are heavy laden the mes- 
sage of invitation comes with all the sweet- 
ness of promised rest. The third lesson is on 
the Wheat and the Tares, showing that, 
though the good and the bad may live to- 
gether fora time in this world, the day will 
come when they shall be separated forever. 
The fourth lesson is on Confession and Cross- 
bearing. Peter confessed: ‘‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” It is a 
blessed confession to make. But the same 
Peter rebuked him when he began to proph- 
esy his crucifixion. It is better, with 
Christ, to bear the cross than to lose 
one’s soul. Lesson fifth takes up the 
Transfiguration, the object of which was to 
encourage the leading disciples and show 
them the intrinsic glory of their Master. The 
sixth lesson ison Jesus and the Young. He 
welcomed little children to a part in his king- 
dom ; and then he showed of how little value 
is riches compared with a self-denying heart. 
The-seventh lesson is onthe Marriage Feast. 
It gives two special points of instruction: 
first, that when the Gospel was rejected by 
the Jews it was offered freely to the Gentiles; 
and, second, that within the Church itself 
there may be those who have no right there, 
not having on the wedding garment. Lesson 
eight is on the Judgment, and inthe most 
solemn manner shows on what principle 
Christ will judge the world. It is the love in 
the heart, shown by loving actions, that will 
secure the favor of the Judge. Lesson nine 
takes us to Gethsemane, and shows us our 
Saviour in his agony, and yet even then full of 
tenderness and excuses for his weary disci- 
ples. The tenth lesson is on the Crucifixion. 
It shows us Jesus reviled by the thieves and 
the bystanders, forsaken of the Father, and 
dying amid the darkness of the skies. The 
eleventh and last lesson shows us Christ after 
the Resurrection ; tells us the contrivance of 
the Jews to deny his resurrection, and gives 
us his last great commission to his disciples to 
teach all nations. Theteacher can do little 
more then very briefly to call to mind the sub- 
jects of these lessons, and then try to dis- 
cover, in leaving these most important topics 
of study, what their scholars think of Christ 
and whether they are willing to make Peter’s 
confession, - 














P evsonatities, 


Proresson Davip Tuomas ANSTED, the 
eminent naturalist and man of science, died 
on Thursday, May 20th, in London, at the age 
of sixty-six years. He graduated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, asa Wrangler, in 1836, and 
was elected in due course a Fellow of his col- 
lege. In 1840 he was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of geology in King’s College, London. 
Five yoars later he became lecturer on geol- 
ogy at Addiscombe College, and also at the 
Civil Engineering College, at Putney. About 
the same time he was made assistant secreta- 
ry to the Geological Society, whose quarterly 
journal he edited for many years. From about 
1850 down to a very recent date he was exten- 
sively engaged in the application of geology 
to the engineer’s work in mining and in vari- 
ous other departments of industry. He has 
also been frequently employed as an examiner 
in physical geography, under the officers of 
the Government Department of Science and 
Art. 


----As ambassador at St. Petersburg, Lord 
Dufferin has £8,000 a year, besides a resid " 
free furniture, table allowance, etc.; the 
French ambassador, £7,000; the Chinese and 
Austrian ambassadors, each £5,000 ; the Amer- 
ican minister, £4,000 ; the Italian ambassador, 
£3,500 ; and the ministers of Turkey, Persia, 
Brazil, Holland, Spain, and Italy, from £2,500 
to £3,000 a year. The finest official residence 
is that of the English ambassador; and next 
to it comes the German embassy, located ina 
palace belonging to the late Prince Lvoff, and 
recently purchased by the German Govern- 
ment, for £25,000. 


....Senator Roscoe Conkling has been in 
public life almost continuously since the at- 
tainment of his majority. He was born on 
the 30th of October, 1829, and became district- 
attorney for Oneida County in 1850, mayor of 
Utica in 1858, representative from New York 
in the Thirty-sixth Congress, and was re- 
elected to the Thirty-seventh, Thirty-ninth, 
and Fortieth Congresses. He tovk his seat as 
a United States senator in 1867, and was re- 
elected to the Senate in 1873 and 1879. His 
present term expires in 1885. 


...-Herbert Victor, the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, is described as a tall, slender, 
delicate-looking boy and slightly resembles 
his grandfather. His brother George is short, 
stout, and round-headed. The Prince’s eldest 
daughter is rather plain ; but the other little 
girls are exceedingly pretty, especially the 
spirited little Princess’Maud. 


....Mr. Strahan, the well-known London 
publisher, has sailed for the United States, and 
one of the objects of his journey is, it is said, 
to ascertain whether American publishers are 
not willing to agree to some better com- 
promise than any of the many which have 
been suggested in America relative to inter- 
national copyright. + 








....Professor Proctor delivered one hundred 
and thirty-six lectures from the time he ar- 
rived in the United States, last October, to the 
date of his sailing from San Francisco to Aus- 
tralia, on the 12th of May. The gross receipts 
were fifty thousand dollars, with a clear profit 
to the lecturer of some fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. 


...-Henry Bergh has been presented with 
an elegant gold badge, set with diamonds, as 
a mark of the personal esteem and friendship 
felt for him by the executive committee of 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


...-A gavel, beautifully made of one hun. 
dred and ten pieces of hickory wood, has been 
presented to the Hon. Samuel J. Randall, 
Speaker of the National House of Representa- 
tives, by an ingenious artisan of Georgia. 


...-General James Longstreet has written a 
letter expressing his determination to support 
the Republican candidate for President in the 
approaching canvass. 


...-Richard Cobden’s daughters are about 
to establish, in memory of their father, a 
workingmen’s club and coffee-room at Hey- 
shott, his birthplace, 


....An equestrian statue of the Confederate 
General Joseph E. Johnston, at s cost of 
fifteen thousand dollars, is talked of. 


....Ex-Empress Eugénie arrived on May 
2th at Itoyozi, Zululand, near the spot where 
the Prince Imperial was killed. 

...-The widow of Ex-President Tyler lives 
at Sherwood Forest, the Tyler estate on the 
James River. 

....- Thursday, June 34 instant, was the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the death’ of Stephen 
A. Douglas. 

-»--Queen Victoria was sixty-one years of 
age on the twenty-third of May, 











Missions, 


THE report of the United Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions to the General 
Assembly, at Xenia, states that the resources 
available the past year amounted to $69,089. 
The report mentions the urgent need of more 
missionaries, and also of suitable accommoda- 
tions at mission stations for preaching and 
other purposes. The Osiout Training College, 
in Egypt, is doing well. Three of the native 
pastors, all of the licentiates and theological 
students, and 40 of the 63 male teachers have 
come from it. The Board is greatly encour- 
aged by the success of the efforts in India 
and Egypt to raise up anative ministry. In 
India there are two native ordained ministers, 
and in the theological school there are ten 
young men. In Egypt there are from the 
natives six ordained ministers, six licentiates, 
and ten theological students. The work of 
evangelization goes steadily forward in the 
country of the Nile. Churches are being or- 
ganized and native pastors settled in the older 
stations, and new stations are constantly open- 
ing up. The schools are multiplying and the 
numbers attending them are increasing. A 
spirit of inquiry is manifesting itself in mani- 
fold ways, and less and less objection is being 
made to the Bible being a text-book in all the 
schools and instruction out of it being a por- 
tion of the exercises of each day. A growing 
interest is manifesting itself in the education, 
and consequent elevation, of women, and the 
girls’ boarding-schools at Cairo and Osiout, 
which are well attended, have largely defrayed 
their own expenses; while out from them go 
each year bands of women wel! trained to 
subserve the most important purposes in the 
various spheres of life. In this mission are 41 
stations, 8 foreign missionaries, 14 teachers, 6 
ordained natives, 11 churches, and 985 commu- 
nicants. In India there are 17 stations, 5 foreign 
missionaries, 4 teachers, 6 churches, and 304 
communicants. The total of contributions 
by natives in India and Egypt was $9,391. 





....The American Baptist Missionary Union, 
in common with other missionary societies, 
rejoices this year over greatly increased re- 
ceipts. It reported, at Saratoga, an income 
of $314,860, of which $24,500 was for invest- 
ment. Among the sources of this income 
mentioned in the report we notice that Bur- 
mah is credited with $31,616, of which $30,479 
was raised by the Karen churches of Bassein 
for institute buildings. These churches are 
now engaged in an attempt to raise an endow- 
ment of $25,000 for the institute, and such is 
their liberality and devotion to the cause 
that, though they are poor, it is expected 
that they will soon finish the undertak- 
ing. The estimates for the coming year 
were fixed at $301,168, of which the women’s 
societies are expected to raise $63,000. The 
following statistics were given: There ere in 
Asia 31 stations, 110 married missionaries, 4 
unmarried men, and 41 unmarried women. 
In Asia and Europe there are 919 churches 
and 1,054 native preachers. The baptisms in 
the whole field, so far as reported during the 
year, were 7,545, and the total members in the 
churches are 85,112. The last three items are 
incomplete. The subject of African missions 
was brought forward, and regret expressed 
that half a million Baptists were doing noth- 
ing for the ‘‘ dark continent.” The commit- 


tee thought that good laborers might be ob- 
tained from among the Freedmen in the 
South, and it recommended that the mission- 
aries sent to Liberia by the colored brethren 
in Virginia and South Carolina be assisted, so 
that they may push forward into the interior. 
They also proposed that collections be taken 
for the purpose at the South,at the expense 
of the Gaion. The report was adopted. 


..». The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Presbyterian Church, in its tenth 
annual report, reviews its work during the de- 
cade of its existence. When it was called into 
being, in 1870, it was necessary to proceed 
cautiously, as the organization was an innova- 
tion and encountered set prejudices. These 
prejudices were wisely managed, and now, 
‘(after ten years, the objectors and opposers 
to this work among the representatives of the 
Church in presbyteries and synods are thé ex- 
ceptions.”” The first year the receipts were 
$5,245 ; last year they were $127,352, making 
the total amount received since the beginning 
$066,831. The greatness of ths work the So- 
ciety is engaged in is attested by the long list 
of ite missionaries, and teachers, and schools 
in various lands. There ere $4 missionaries, 
of whom 29 are in India, 17 in China, 5 in 
Japan, 7 in Persia, 5 in Syria, 6 in Africa, 8 in 
Siam, 3 in Mexico, 7 in Brazil tpaergpes: : 

ans of North America, an 

cnenn ine Chinese tn California. Only twetve 
of the missionaries are or have been in the 
United States the past year. In India there 
are fifty day-schools and six boarding-schools, 
with a bundred scholarships. Says the re : 
“ Zenapa Work is also no small part of the 
labor at some of the stations.” Of the mission- 
aries among the Indians one woman ts oves 
sixty years of age and one is pot yet twenty, 
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A LITTLE more than a year ago (May 10th, 
1879) a large meteor fell in Emmett County, 
Iowa. The largest piece, weighing about 470 
pounds, has been purchased for the British 
Museum ; another, weighing about 170 pounds, 
is in the museum of the State University, at 
Minneapolis ; and a third, weighing about 95 
pounds, with a number of minor fragments, 
amounting to some 5) pounds more, is in pri- 
vate hands. At the time of the fall some boys 
were herding cattle near a small lake, some 
five or six miles southwesterly from the place 
where the larger masses fell, and reported that 
just after the fire-ball passed over their heads 
they saw and heard what seemed like a show- 
er of hailstones falling upon the water. With- 
in a few weeks persons have been picking up 
pleces of the meteor, from the size of a pea 
to that of an egg, all along a track some half 
a mile wide and seven or eight miles long. In 
all more than a thousand of these little pieces 
are reported, weighing in all from 75 to 100 
pounds. What is singular is that most of 
these small pieces are metallic, with a much 
smaller proportion of stony matter than the 
large masses, though a few of them are simi- 
lar iu composition. They are for the most 
part black, well crusted, and apparently per- 
fectly formed and independent meteorites; not 
mere fragments of a larger piece, broken up 
by explosion. As the course of the meteor 
was from northwest to southeast, this shower 
of attendant particles must have been following 
the larger mass, a little to one side, much as 
the shooting-star showers pursue the comets 
to which they are related. 


.- Three different sets of elements of the 
Ann Arbor comet have been published by dif- 
ferent computers. They differ cousiderably 
from each other, as was to be expected, from 
the very awkward position of the orbit; but 
agree in showing that at the time of discovery 
the comet was some 150 willions of miles 
away, and has since been receding from the 
earth, though approaching the sun. Accord- 
ing to the elements of Meier, of the “‘ American 
Nautical Almanac”’ office, which are based 
on a longer series of observations than either 
of the other orbits, the comet will pase peri- 
helion about the 5th of July, at a distance 
from the earth of nearly 250 millions of miles 
and about 150 millions from the sun. We 
shall not probably see anything more of it for 
the present ; but in October it will pass the 
earth, on Its way back, at about the same dis- 
tance as when first discovered, so that we 
may get another sight of it then. But there 
is no hope that it will become a conspicuous 
object at anytime. It is remarkable among 
comets for its long visibility and its great 
perihelion distance. It must also be rather 
an unusually Jarge comet, to show as well as 
it has at such distances from sun and earth. 


..A peculiar movement in the leaves of 
some kinds of coniferous trees has been ob- 
served of late years, which, so far, has not 
been clearly accounted for, It has been 
noted to best advantage in the Nordmann 
Silver Fir, an Asiatic species, now not un- 
common in American gardens. The under 
surface of the leaves are of a silvery tint; but 
when the observer stands ata little distance, 
a plant, say four or five feet high, exhibits 
only its dark-green surface tints. Not long 
since an Europeav observer noted that such 
a plant under low temperatures had a silvery 
appearance, from the elevation of its leaves. 
But the same appearance has since been noted 
when the temperature was above the freezing- 
point, and the opinion prevails now that it is 
due to varying degrees of light. The same 
phenomena have been observed in this fir in 
our own country, where it is not believed 
varying light had any influence; and the cause 
may, therefore, be yet regarded as undis- 
covered. 


.-On the slopes of the Andesa curious 
cactus is found. It is known botanically as 
Cereus Quisco. It takes the form of a tall 
candelabra, On this cactus growsa sort of 
mistleto—Loranthus aphyllus. It is remark- 
able as being the only Loranthus without 
leayes, and singular that a leafless plant like 
the cactus should have a leafless parasite. 
There is some analogy to this in the American 
pine parasite—Arcenthobium, The pines are 
in some respects as leafless as the cactus, for 
pine-‘‘ needles’’ are rather modified branches 
than true leaves; and the Arcenthobiums, 
which feed on them, are leafless. On the other 
hand, Mosely says, in the ‘‘ Notes of a Natural- 
ist on the ‘ Challenger,’’’ that a sort of leafless 
parasite, allied tothe true mistleto, grows on 
the beach in the Antarctic Islands. 


..The great age of trees often excites 
wonder; but no less wouderful is the age of 
smaller growing things. Ferns and cycads 
live to a great age, as we know in the case of 
the Australian tree-fern, sago palm, and other 
things; but attention bes recently been called 





ber of years. A writer in an English magazine 
notes that, to his knowledge, a plant of the 
common Hart’s-tongue (Scotopendrium vulgare) 
was forty years old; but the little root-stock 
out of which the leaves annually grew seemed 
no larger than it ever was. This slow rate of 
growth, and yet great age, is illustrated also in 
the spurs of the larch, which produce tufts of 
leaves every year, and yet in many years the 
woody base will not have lengthened half an 
inch. 

.-Cases of fertile hybrids are more rare 
among animals than plants. But such cases 
exist, as of the domesticated dog with the 
gray wolf and the prairie wolf in the West. 
Mr. J. D. Caton, of Ottawa, Ill., has hada 
great deal of experience in trying to acclima- 
tize our American deer, and fiuds his best suc- 
cess with the elk, which breeds very freely 
and might be domesticated. He has now thirty 
more on hand than he wants. The Virginia 
deer reduce in numbers, but hybridize freely 
with both the Ceylon deer and the Acapulco 
deer, and several of the hybrids have healthy 
offspring. 


School and College. 


Tue schedule issued this year by Harvard 
University for the private collegiate instruc- 
tion of women announces that admission to 
the courses of study offered to women by pro- 
fessors and other instructors of the Universi- 
ty may be gained either through the Harvard 
University Examinations for Women—held 
this year, May 26th—or through special exam- 
{nations held in Cambridge in the summer and 
autumn. The summer examination will be 
held on July Ist, 2d, and 3d. Candidates will 
be examined in Latin: Cesar, Gallic War, 1— 
4; Virgil, ‘‘ Eclogues"’ and ‘‘ £neid,” 1—4; 
translation at sight into English of easy Latin 
prose and translation into Latin of simple 
English sentences. Greek: Translation at 
sight of easy passages of Xenophon, and 
translation into Greek of simple sentences, 
such as those in White’s ‘‘ First Lessons in 
Greek,” Ancient History and Geography, 
Greek History to the Death of Alexander, 
Roman History to the Death of Commodus, 
as in Smith’s smaller bistories. Mathematics: 
Arithmetic, through decimals and square 
roots, including the Metric System; Algebra, 
through quadratic equations; Plane Geome- 
try, as much as is contained in the first thir- 
teen chapters of Peirce’s Geometry. Physics: 
Rolfe and Gillett’s ** Natural Philosophy for 
High Schools and Academies’’ (without the 
Appendix), or Parts 1 and 2 of Arnot’s 
**Physics.”?’ English Composition: The can- 
didate will write on a subject, to be an 
nounced at the time, taken from Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ King Lear’’ or ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,”’ Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Chuchyard,’”? Johnson’s ‘Six Chief Lives of 
the Poets,”’ with Matthew Arnold’s “ Pre- 
face”? and Macaulay’s ‘Life of Johnson,” 
Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on Johnson,” Dickens's 
Tale of Two Cities,”’ Scott’s “‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward.”” French or German: Translation at 
sight of each French or German prose. Each 
candidate must be examined also in at least 
two of the four following groups of subjects: 
1, Latin—Cicero ‘‘Against Catiline”’; 
‘* £vueid,” 5—9; sight translation from 
Cicero’s orations ; and Latin composition. 2. 
Greek—sight translation from Herodotus, as 
in Goodwiu’s ** Reader,’’ 112—191 ; or, Herod- 
otus, vii, 196—239, and viii; either sight trans- 
lation of average passages from the “ Iliad,”’ 
or “‘Lliad”’ i, il, 1—493, and fii; and simple 
Greek prose composition. 3. Mathematics— 
Logarithms, Plane Trigonometry, Solid Geom- 
etry. 4. Physical and Natural Science; 
Arnot’s ‘‘ Physics,” as far as Part IV, Sec- 
tion IIT; and either Chemistry (Nichol’s 
*‘ Abridgment of Eliot’? and Storer’s ‘‘ Man- 
ual’’) or Botany (Gray’s ‘‘ How Plants Grow,” 
with analysis of simple specimens). The 
autumn examination will be held Sept. 29th, 
80th, and Oct. Ist. Any candidate may 
divide the Cambridge examinations between 
the two times or the whole examination may 
be passed at once. Those who wish further 
information should apply to Arthur Gilman, 
secretary, Cambridge. 


.. The catalogue of the University of Cin- 
cinnati for the academic year 1880-81 shows 
22 instructors and 422 students. The students 
are of both sexes—more than half are females 
—and instruction is free to residents of Cin- 
cinnati. There are five undergraduate courses 
of study: the classical, the scientific, that in 
letters, that in civil engineering, and the 
normal. There are also elective and special 
studies and post-graduate courses. The for- 
eign languages taught are French, German, 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic ; and there is a fully 
organized school of design, in whichinstruc- 
tion is free to bona-fide residents of Cincinnati. 
The rector of the University is Thomas Vick- 
ers. 











STRIKING: blacksmiths. 
---Country stiles are cut crossway. 


.-A figure of speech: naught set down in 
malice. 
...-Charitableness and a base-ball should bé 
boundless. 


..A grate humbug: turnip disguised as 
horseradish. 

.-The most thievish birds will soon begin 
to be on nest. 

.- It is in a base drum that two heads are 
better than one. 


.... The Negro with a bad cold is known as 
the dark hoarse. 


.»Postmaster-General Key, like any other 
key, has got award. 


.. The civil engineer would like to be mon- 
arch of all he surveys. 


.- Persons unable to express their feelings 
may send them by freight. 


..A brand-new idea is so called because it 
is plucked from the thoughts that burn. 


.. Sensible married men always depend on 
their better halves when they want to change 
their quarters. 


.. What isthe difference between a gor- 
geous landscape and a vegetable stew? 
Ans.—One is superb and the other is herb 
soup. 

.-.-A young man who plunged into the 
water aud rescued a maiden who had sunk to 
the river-bottom was rewarded by her hand. 
She couldn’t doubt his affections. She knew 
he was ready to dive for her. 


.. Prudhomme asks the prospective tenant 
of one of his houses: ‘‘Has madame any 
children?’ “Two little girls; one ten and 
the other eight years old.”” ‘‘The one of ten 
is the older I presume?” ‘Yes, sir; and the 
other is the younger.” “Thank you; I was 
about to ask that.’’ 


.-These days no one is safe from the 
charge of plagiarism. B went to church last 
Sunday (a thing unusual), and, upon being 
asked his opinion of the clergyman, said: 
“Oh! his sermon was very good; but the 
prayer beginning with ‘Our Father’ I think 
he stole entire. I know I have heard some- 
thing that it was strangely like.’’ 


..Chowder got a good dinner at home a 
few days ago by telling his wife that he was 
going to bring a judge home with him to that 
meal. When he arrived, alone, and Mrs. 
Chowder asked him where the judge was, he 
triumphantly pointed to himself, remarking : 
‘I’m a good judge of a dinner.’ He will be 
obliged to get a dinner in some other way 
hereafter. 


---. The farmer feeds the bleating uu, 
The sailor sails the c c, 
The gardener plants the p p he does, 
The printer takes his e e. 


The sinner wipes his weeping 11, 
The farmer swarms his b b, 

The printer daily sets his m m, 
The teamster yells his g g. 


The lawyer gathers in his v v, 
When he has tried his k k; 

The sheriff’s ever on the cc, 
The gambler risks his a a. 


.. BEAUTIFUL SKIRT. 


Oh, skirt! beautiful skirt! 
Jerked through the dust and dragged through 
the dirt ! 
Once you were white 
As the mantle of snow, 
As the leaves of the lily 
When spring zephyrs blow, 
Stiff to the touch and fair to the eye, 
Neat to the gaze of each passer-by ; 
Now tattered and spattered— 
Oh! piteous wrong. 
Beautiful skirt, 
They made you too long. 


..OLD BuT Goon. 

Whereas on sundry boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise, 

Hail to the return of spring. 


The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours; 

As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 


The birds aforesaid, happy pairs, 
Love ’mid the aforesaid boughs enshrines 
In freehold nest—themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns. 


Oh! busiest term of Cupid’s court, 
Where tender plaintiffs actions bring, 
Season of frolic and of sport— 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming spring. 





BAPTIST. 

BILL, I. E., Caribou, Me., resigns. 

EARL, I. N., Wyoming, N. Y., removes to 
Detroit, Mich. 

ELLIOTT, J. A., ord. at Kingston, Kan. 

EVANS, F., D.D., Franklin, Penn., resigns and 
returns to Wales. 

ae * ta 8. B., died recently, at Sacramento, 

al, 


BUESORD GiLes, becomes pastor at Waver- 

y,N. 2. 

HUTCHINSON, Groros A., accepts call to 
Canon City, Col. 

LINDSAY, A., ATTICA, called to Akron, N. ¥. 

MATHEWS, N. Y., ord. at Lena, Ohio. 

MILLIS, E. L., Elmira, N. Y., resigns. 

POWERS, L. M., East Washington, N. H.» 
resigns. 

SHERER, F., La Grange, Mass., called to 
Wyoming, N. Y. 

SPINNEY, E. C., Concord, 
to Burlington, Iowa. 

STEARNS, E. D., Conway, Mass., died reeent- 
ly, aged 29. 

TUCKER, J. D., Nunda, N. Y., resigns. 

WALRATH, A. J., settles at Madison, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BIRD, C. W., Yale Seminary, accepts call te 
Morristown and Waterville, Minn. 

BONNELL, 8. R., South Deerfield, Mass., will 
supply at Island Pond, Vt. 

CAMPBELL, J. H., North Evans, called to 
Ellington, N. Y. 

COLEMAN, G. A., St. Charles, accepts call to 
Marengo, I 

DAVIES, T. M., North Yarmouth, accepts call 
to Buxton, Me. 

EMERSON, J. O., called to Breckenridge, 
Minn. 

FREEMAN, Henry, A., Biddeford, Me., re- 
signs. 

HYDE, Henry F., died recently, at Rockville, 
Conn., aged 45. 

IVES, A. E., of Castine, supplies the pulpit at 
North Deer Isle, Me., the coming season. 

KOPF, J. H., Richville, N. Y., resigns. 

LANCASTER, DanreEL, died, May 28th, in 
New York City. 

LOOSE, I. A.. Yale Seminary, called to assist 
at Milford, Conn., three months. 

TAYLOR, Gsoree E., ord. at Broad Brook, 
Conn. 

TRUE, Rozsert F., Bangor Seminary, called 
to North Hartford, Vt. 

vem Wi1uaM G., Bangor Seminary, called 

0 Old’ Town, M e. 

WILLISTON. Franois 8., Bangor Seminary, 
called to East Baldwin, Me. 

WOODBRIDGE, R. G., Bangor Seminary, 
called to Raymond, N. H. 


N. H., accepts call 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BAILEY, Hues, accepts call to Ashtabula, O. 
BROADWELL, H. J., accepts call to Rahway, 
a 2 

CLARKE, Joet, appointed missionary to Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

CHAMPLIN, C.B., Pekin, Ill., resigns. 

DU BOIS, GrorGe M., becomes ags’t min. of 
the Ch. of the Atonement, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOWARD, R. T., Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., 
resigns. 

JEWELL, F. 8., accepts call to Evanston, Il. 
SILLS, C. Morton, becomes resident canon 
of St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland. Me. 
TODRIG, Ausrey F., appointed missionary at 

Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
WINES, C. Maurice, takes temporary charge 
of St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE BAPTIST. 
HOUGHTON, A. L., Lawrence, Mass., resigns, 
on account of ill health. 
mace. J. N., Gilford, accepts call to Candia, 
N. H. 


SCRIBN ER, J. W., accepts call to New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 

WATERMAN, G. C., inst. at Laconia, N. H., 
May 27th. 


UNITARIAN, 


BURR, R. D., has begun his pastorate at Ayer, 
Mass. 

BLANCHARD, Henry, closes his work in 
Worcester, Mass. 

KITTREDGE, F. E., closes his labors at Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

WARE, Jno. F. W., has gone to Europe. 


REFORMED. 


BRUSH, A. H., called to New Utrecht, L. I. 

FAIRCHILD, E. 8., inst. over Union ch., New 
York City. 

HENDRICKSON, H. A., Colt’s Neck, N. J., 
declines call to Kosendale, N . 

LYALL, Jonn E., ord. and inst. at Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

STEVENSON, Wo., accepts call to Manhas- 
set, L. I. 

MISCLELANEOUS. 


FURER, E. F. E., accepts call to Reformed 
(German) ch. at Mosel, Wis. 

GOOD, C. W., becomes pastor of Reformed 
(German) ch. at Delmont, Penn. 

KREBS, Water FE , Bloomsburg, Penn., re- 
signs pastorate Reformed (Germen) ch. 
RICKSECKER, Cuar.es, accepts appoint- 

meut to Moravian ch. at Olney, Ill. 
SECHLEK, Jacos, Reformed (German), died, 
recently, at Hanover, Penn., aged 74 


SHAW, F. W., becomes pastor Fourth Mora- 
vian ch., Philadelphis, Penn. 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshere for all volumes received. The interests of 


eur readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


STODDARD’S POEMS.* 


Tne handsome volume whose title we 
have placed at the foot of this column will 
be very acceptable to the friends of Mr- 
Stoddard and the lovers of his poetry. 
The Messrs. Scribner have done themselves 
credit in the mechanical get-up of the 
book, which in paper, type, and binding 
is thoroughly satisfactory. 

Mr. Stoddard is too well known to the 
reading public to require commendation 
from One, however, gains a juster 
notion of a writer from a survey of his 
complete works, One has thus better oppor- 
tunity to gather into a connected whole 
the impressions that have been derived 
from various isolated productions. Ail 
men are many-sided, and the poet more 
than other men. It is especially needful in 
his case that we be acquainted with his dif- 
ferent moods and phases, and that we do 
not try too mechanically to cut him ac- 
cording to our own measure. Itis pleas- 
ant to trace these different lines of devel- 
opment, to compare the utterances of the 
man’s youth with those of his maturer age, 
and to learn from him some of the deep- 
lying truth that it is given the poet to 
speak. 

Mr. Stoddard has his own distinct in- 
dividuality. There is always smoothness 
and grace in his verse. and manliness and 
directness in his thought. Yet we may see 
in his puetry several distinct sides. There 
is a Wordsworthian love of Nature, which 
sometimes rises to intense longing and 
almost mystic worship. There are vari- 
ous poems in the volume before us devoted 
to communing with Nature, and the poet 
makes a full confession of fuith in the ‘‘Car- 
men Natura Triumphale,” p. 80, in which, 
after professing his love for her various 
manifestations, he identifies himself with 
her in the words: 


“My life with Nature now is blent, 
She is a portion of my blood; 
Tam her passive instrument, 
The creature of her every mood.” 


The passionate love of Nature is a strik- 
ing peculiarity of our author’s poetry, and 
a very excellent one. True, it seems some- 
times to take the shape of pantheism, as is 
the case also with Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son. He gives expression to this feeling in 
the piece, on p. 288, beginning: ‘‘ Why 
stand ye gazing into Heaven?” The pan- 
theistic tendency is a natural one to the 
poet of external Nature; but we may put 
aside his speculations, and with him sur- 
render ourselves to the poetic contempla- 
tion of Nature, and all the healthful influ- 
ences that come from it, without surren- 
dering the didactic-theistic view of the 
Hebrew psalms. We judge Mr. Stoddard 
to be a lover of Wordsworth, of whom 
there are echoes, especially in the ‘‘ Hymn 
to the Beautiful,” p. 31, and the ‘‘ Carmen,” 
p. 80. In the ‘In Memoriam,” p. 323, and 
other pieces we recognize the psychological 
reflectiveness of our age, of which Mr. Ten- 
nyson isthe generally-accepted exponent. 
And in such poems as the ‘‘ Cesar,” p. 278, 
we.see that conversational-philosophical 
style that might be characterized ag 
‘‘Browningian,” but for the objections to 
that term on the score of euphony. All 
these are natural tendencies of our time, 
faithfully reflected by Mr. Stoddard, who 
is a genuine child of his age, and whose 
collection of poems is, on that account, 
very valuable. 

There is another side of the thought of 
our times, not wanting here—that which is 
sometimes called realistic. Our poet has 
an Anacreontic vein, and has rollicking 
love-songs, such as Tom Moore delighted 
in; only he is always in earnest, and has so 
far the advantage of Moore. He is earnest 
also and pure, even where the thought and 
expression are more passionate and warm. 
The recognition of the physical in the pas- 
sion of love is a part of the return in mod- 
ern art to the study of Nature; but there 
need not be anything but respectful love, 
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and so itisin Mr. Stoddard’s ‘ realistic” 
passages, where, as he says in ‘‘ The Castle 
in the Air,” ‘‘ Love doth brood and dream, 
while passion dies.” 

Among the most pleasing poems in the 
volume are the stories, such as the “‘ Abdi- 
cation of Noman” and ‘“‘ The King’s Bell.” 
There is a vein of well-considered reflection 
and knowledge of human nature in these 
narratives, that is very interesting. They 
contain a sort of philosophy of life, put in 
pleasing concrete shape. In the earlier 
poems this philosophy is rather negative 
and devoted to ease. The poet intimates, as 
in the ‘‘ Ode,” p. 18, that action was not 
made for man in Nature’s plan, and his 
‘*castle in the air” isa ‘‘life of ease and 
mirth.” This may be said to be one side 
of life. But elsewhere the poet, in later 
years, speaks differently, as iu the admir- 
able piece on pp. 392, 893, where he puts 
aside fame and all other torments, and bids 
man retire into himself. Here is contempla- 
tion, freedom from strife, but nevertheless 
activity. 

There is pleasing variety in Mr. Stod- 
dard’s poetry, and a great deal of suggest- 
ive thought. Sometimes there isa line of 
exquisite descriptive power, as the men- 
tion of cedars of Lebanon, p. 5: 


“ Veined with the rings of vanished centurtes” ; 


or the picture, p. 9, of the ‘‘Dear and 
Gentle Wife,” who 
—— “ Hes tn quiet deep, 

Like some immortal Dream upon the couch of Sleep.’ 
But generally the poems must be read 
connectedly to get the power of the thought. 
We are sorry that our space will not per- 
mit us to quote at length from different 
parts of the volume. We regard it as an 
addition to our poetical store. If we can’t 
always accept the poet’s negative and far 
niente philosophy, we can always find 
something in what he says to accept and 
cherish. 





....Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing, by Dr. Packard, 
of Philadelphia, is another of the American 
Health Primers issued by Presley Blakiston, 
Philadelphia, and will te goud reading for an 
hour at the seaside. While having some ex- 
cellent medical and sanitary hints, it treats 
also of summer resorts, amusements, cottage 
life, ete. All these Primers will help to diffuse 
useful knowledge among the people. Although 
few of them are exhaustive upon the subjects 
of which they treat, and some of them give 
evidence of haste in preparation, yet they will 
be of good service. This one adds a pleasant 
style and seems written by one who himself 
enjoys recreation along shore. The same 
publishers give us Zyesight, Good and Bad, 
by R. B. Carter, F. R.C. 8. Dr. Carter is well 
known as an authority in his specialty, both 
here and abroad. His book is full of valuable 
information. After the usual anatomical and 
physiological description of the sight appara- 
tus, he presents the forms and properties of 
lenses, and how these are modified by helps or 
injured by improperuse. The subject of color- 
blindness, now attracting so much attention, 
as bearing on railroad accidents, is briefly but 
very lucidly discussed. Some important para- 
grape are devoted to showing how the im- 
perfect vision of children not only impedes 
education, but gives a wrong bias to the mind, 
because of imperfect outlines of objects, anda 
consequent imperfection of judgment and 
precision. It is also insisted that not only 
conditions of light, but the general health and 
habits of living much affect the eyesight. The 
care of the eyes in adult age is well presented 
and various cautions given as to natural and 
artificial illumination. In these days, when 
the misuse of eyes has become an art, it would 
be well if very many could put in practice 
the advice herein contained. The same 
house issues Bible Hygiene, by a physician 
This isareprint of a London book, former- 
ly noticed in these columns. It collects 
together the various passages of the Bible re- 
lating to health. Although giving us nothing 
new, it shows that hygiene is nota new art, 
although now more fully understood asa 
science. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
publish The Throat and its Functions, by Louis 
Elsberg, M.D. Dr. Elsberg has long made a 
study of throat diseases. It is a cavity eo im- 
portant in breathing, eating, and speaking 
that it¢ care is very vital to life, expression, 
and happiness. New instruments of precision 
have rendered insight much more successful. 
We well remember the times when New York 
doctors entered vi et armis into the question 
whether a fluid could be introduced within the 
windpipe. Now the epiglottis has come to the 
front. An eminent lawyer, who lost his voice, 
has had small growths removed therefrom over 
one hundred times within two years, and 
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now for several months has had his full voice 
and health. The book is interesting not only to 
the physician, but to the ordinary reader. 
Sore Throat, by P. James, M. D., of London 
(Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia), is a pop- 
ular medical treatise on the various diseases of 
the throat. These occur in so many forms 
and many of them are so serious in their na- 
ture as easily to form material for such a 
volume. The various forms of granular or 
clergymen’s sore throat—aphthous, fungous, 
exudative, etc—are fully treated. Croup and 
diphtheria, while not regarded as distinct in 
their lesions, are treated separately, because 
more distinct in manifestation of symptoms. 
In the treatment of inflammatory pharyngeal 
and laryngeal conditions the author regards 
aconite as almost a specific. The book affords 
a valuable summary of the various diseases of 
the throat and vocal organs, and is written 
with a perspicuity that will make it interest- 
ing to the lay reader, as well as a valuable ald 
to the physician. The work of Dr. Carno- 
chan on Operative Surgery and Surgical Pathol- 
ogy, now being published in numbers by Har- 
per & Brothers, both as to its printed matter 
and plates, will attract the attention of the 
profession. Dr. Carnochan was long known 
as a brilliant operator and a fine lecturer. 
His knowledge of surgery is such that now 
his leisure is well occupied in the record of 
his large experience. 








....From Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 
we have received Rocky Mountain Health 
Resorts, by Charles Denison, A.M., M.D. 
This volume is a condensation and expression 
of the views of its author as to the effect of 
high altitudes upon lung diseases. He has 
had large experience and large opportunities 
for observation. He compares climates as to 
altitude, temperature, humidity, diather- 
mancy, atmospheric electricity, ozone, winds, 
etc. The effects upon asthma, on consump- 
tion, on pulmonary hemorrhage, and on 
pleurisy are noted. Mineral springs, precau- 
tionary hygiene, and camping out are dis- 
cussed in their value and mode of use and 
effects. The book ends with a description of 
a chest examination chart, a copy of which is 
furnished, showing how a record can be made 
inacompact and available form. We know 
of no man so well fitted for the work he has 
undertaken. It seems tous to be executed 
with great care and to be a valuable addition 
to our stock of knowledge as to the influence 
of clinfMte upon disease. Our people are 
much disposed to treat disease by migration. 
It is of itself astudyto determine what cli- 
mates are best for the various grades of 
invalids, or for different stages of the 
same disease. We hope this book will 
direct new attention to the subject, as well 
as afford a valuable aid to its study. 
From C. Henri Leonard, Detroit, we have 
Hair: its Diseases and Treatment, by C. Henri 
Leonard, M.A.,M.D. Dr. Leonard says he has 
labored six years on his book, and proposes in 
a second volume to show the possibility of the 
classification of animals from the differences 
in the microscopical structure of their hair- 
shafte. The volume is unique in all its parts. 
With the usual facts as tothe hair and the 
treatment of its various diseases, he seems to 
have ransacked all literature for all that has 
been said about hair. He gives to Absalom 
the highest place for weight of hair, and 
quotes the sign of a barber: 





“O Absalom, my son! my son! 
If thou had'st worn a periwig, thou had’st not been 
undone.” 

He quotes statistics to show that black-haired 
people are most prone to consumption and 
brown-hatred the least. He gives to red-haired 
people morals of the Puritanic type, while 
black-haired people are very good orvery bad. 
The color of each President’s hair is recorded. 
Hair in singular places, changes in hair, and 
length of hair are talked about. A picture is 
given of a Michigan man who had 7 ft. 63 
inches of beard. Various means of coloring 
the hair are discussed. Different modes of 
dressing the hair and the customs of different 
nations are specified. Thus the book is full 
of curious facts and many suggestions and 
prescriptions. We would go further than the 
author, and say his book is of more value to 
the laity than to the profession; yet it may 
be read profitably by both and contains many 
statements of interest both to the amateur 
and the professional artist. 


...-One of the most important literary en- 
terprises of this year is the Revue del’ Historie 
des Religions, published under the direction of 
Maurice Vernes, with the aid of Barth, Bouché- 
Leclercq, Decharme, Guyard, Maspero, Tiele, 
and others. It is attached to the Annales du 
Musée Guimet, though an entirely independent 
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to historical inquiry. Each number will 


comprise the seven rubrics; historical 
essays; special critical bulletins of the 
literature in various departments of hie- 
rography (this is the new name that Vernes pro- 
poses for the subject-matter of the Révue); 
miscellanies and documents; comptes rendus ; 
statement of contents of periodicals and of 
the works of learned societies; chronicle of 
current events; bibliography. In the first 
number we have an excellent introduction, by 
Maurice Vernes, defining the position of the 
Revue ; an article on ‘‘ Italian Divination,’’ by 
Bouché-Leclercq ; an essay on ‘* The Unity of 
the Sanctuary among the Hebrews,’ after 
Wellhausen’s treatment .in his lately issued 
“* Geschichte Israels’; an account by Spooner of 
the ‘‘ Exploration of the Religious Monuments 
of Cambodge”’; a critical bulletin of Aryan 
mythology, by Barth, and one of the religion of 
Egypt, by Maspero ; unedited documents on 
sorcery ; an account of the mythological ele- 
ments of the Basque pastorals; iconologic 
mythology, by Clermont-Ganneau ; notices of 
periodicals, chronicle, bibliography. The plan 
of the Revue is thoroughly scientific, and the 
nemes of the editor and contributors are a 
pledge that its work will be well done. Of 
the importance of the subject of which it 
treats itis unnecessary to say anything. It 
has been treated hitherto in a scatterc:! and 
desultory way in various periodicals. Now we 
shal] have continuous labor put on it by the 
best scholars of the world. Its subject-matter 
will include all the religions of the world; 
and it will be observed that its title is ‘‘ His- 
tory of Religions,” and not ‘‘ History of Re- 
ligion.’’ We heartily welcome the new Revus 
and wish it great success. 


....The Messrs. Harper’s ‘‘ Franklin Square 
Library’’ offers several fairly good stories. 
Clara Vaughan, by R. D. Blackmore, though 
stilted and spoony in ite serious characters, isa 
decided success in its Gloucestershire peasants 
and London bailiffs and housewives. Jan 
Huxtable, Beany Dawe, and Mrs. Shelfer are 
almost worthy of Dickens. If the author 
would make up @ book of such characters, 
and let the educated people play very subordl- 
nate parts, it would be good. Mr. Frank 
Frankfort Moore’s Daireen is exceptionally well 
done. The MacDermot, King of Munster, the 
“epecial’’ of the Dominant Trumpeter, Mr. 
Glaston’s art-theory, and the able general Mrs, 
Crawford are all full of life, and the charming 
heroine is left, sore at heart, indeed, but with 
a vision of hope. Lady Augusta Noel dvesn’t 
need characterization forthe American pub- 
lic. Her From Generation to Generation is @ 
pleasantly told Scotch story of how great 
trouble was brought on many people by one 
lie. In Mr. John Berwick Harwood’s Young 
Lord Penrith the reader will find solidity of 
material, correctness of sentiment, and reason- 
able finish of form. Prince Hugo, by Maria M. 
Grant, has several interesting studies, toler- 
ably well done. A German prince and a French 
opera singer are the central personages, There 
is brightness and liveliness throughout, and 
the conclusion is not such as to shock the 
reader’s nerves. Mrs, Cashel Hoey has trans- 
lated Henry Havard’s Heart of Holland, a re- 
markably excellent sketch of a remarkable 
people and country. Gerard’s Reata; ov, 
What's ina Name? is an unusually well writ- 
ten story. ‘The scene, lying in Mexico and 
Gallicia, offers some novelties. There are well- 
marked contrasts in the characters, and there 
is a pleasant humor pervading the whole. The 
three central women—Reata, Halka, and Her- 
mine—are clearly drawn and not unnatural. 
The plot is, perhaps, not as easy and natural as 
it might be, and some of the grammar is doubt- 
ful; but the book is decidedly readable, we 
being judges. 


....The May number of the American Art 
Review has an excellent etching, by 8. J. Fer- 
ris, of Géréme’s ‘‘ Old-Clothes Dealer,” from 
the original, in the collection of Henry C. 
Gibson, Esq., Philadelphia; a sketch of the 
famous sculptor, Edward Virginius Valentine, 
of Richmond, Va., by Margaret J. Preston; 
and other good {illustrations and sketches of 
ancient and modern art. The Review shows 
no falling off from the standard of previous 
numbers. Landsberg’s Illustrated German 
Weekly for May contains its usual pleasant 
material of reading-matter and illustrations. 
We are glad to see in Appleton’s Art 
Journal for June the first of a series of articles 
on the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
will, we hope, increase the interest of our 
citizens in this admirable collection. There 
are besides the excellent steel-engravings and 
descriptive and critical articles. In the 
Art Amateur for June will be found a number 
of interesting short articles. This publication 














journal, and is a handsome 8vo bi-monthly, of 
160 pages, published by Ernest Leroux, Paris, 
at 30 francs a year for this country. The first 
number is dated January-February, 1880. 
The Revue will avoid all dogmatical and 





polemical matter, and confine itself strictly 





is intended to aid the cultivation of art in the 
household and may be recommended as an 
excellent thing for the family. The editor 
and publisher is Montague Marks, New York 
and Boston. The price is four dollars a year. 
The Art Autograph is published by the 
“ Art Interchange,” New York, for the bene 
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fit of the famine-sufferers fn Ireland. It con- 
tains a number of fac-similes of autographs 
by well-known persons, among which two of 
the most noteworthy graphically are those of 
Thomas A. Edison and Mary Anderson. There 
are also Balmagundi Club sketches and other 
illustrations. The Summer issue of 
Ehrichs' Fashion Quarterly follows speedily 
after the Spring number. The figures of pat- 
terns and fashions look all right, and we 
know that we envy the family whose house- 
mother shall learn Juliet Corson's receipts for 
ten kinds of bread and twenty kinds of meat. 
Of course, there are the inevitable stories. 





.+».The Southern Baptist Convention did a 
wise thing when it asked that a series of arti- 
cles, printed in several newspapers, giving the 
history of the foreign missions of the denomi- 
nation, be published in permanent form. The 
result of this action is a portly volume of 500 
pages, entitled The Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, written by the 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Tupper, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
bearing the imprints of that Board (Richmond, 
Va.) and of the American Baptist Publication 
Bociety of Philadelphia. The book opens with 
a sketch of the South American Mission of the 
Board, begun {n Brazil, in 1876, the latest field 
entered by the Board. Next the mission to Italy, 
begun in 1870, is described. Then the China 
missions, begunin 1847. The other elds —Japan 
(where a mission was attempted), Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Yoruba, in Africa—follow, 
this part of the volume closing with the Jewish 
mission. The origin and summaries of the 
work of the Board come next, and a useful table 
of Protestant missionary atatistics, a list of the 
missionaries of the Board, and a copious in- 
dex complete the contents of the book. The 
arrangement of the volume is not, perhaps, the 
best that could have been devised. We suppose 
the order in which the articles appeared in 
the newspapers ia followed, as there are 
numerous head-lines scattered through the 
pages. Those who might desireto read the 
book consecutively will not be pleased with 
it; but it fs, like Benedict's “ Baptist Histo- 
ry,"’agood book to refer to. We welcome 
it to our shelves, aa we do every book which 
imparts informativn respecting missions and 
missionary work. 

----The series of lectures on The Gospel 
Miracles in their Relation to Christ and Chris- 
tianity, delivered by Dr. W. M. Taylor before 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and now 
published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of 
this city, is characterized by Dr. Taylor's 
freshness and expository power. He treats 
of the nature and possibility of miracles, the 
sopernatural in Christ, the credibility of 
miracles, the testimony in behalf of miracles, 
the mythical theory, the evidential value and 
the spiritual significance of the miracles. 
The book is an able defense of the Orthodox 
view of miracles and will commend itself to 
all thoughtful inquirers on the subject. —-—— 
From Nelson 8. Quincy, Philadelphia, the 
successor to the well-known and _ highly- 
esteemed firm of Smith, English & Co., we 
have a treatise on Doom Hternal, by Rev. 
Junius B. Reimensnyder, a defense of the 
dogma of everlasting punishment on eccle- 
siastical, biblical, and rational grounds. It 
seems to us that the author would have done 
well to make prominent the fact of the per- 
manence of moral character. The biblio- 
graphical element of the work is convenient. 
The New Church Board of Publication, 
New York, has issued the Rotch Edition of 
Four Doctrines of the New Jerusalem, from the 
Latin of Emanuel Swedenbory. The doc- 
trines in question are those concerning the 
Lord, the Sacred Scripture, life according to 
the Decalogue, and faith. It has long since 
been recognized by the Orthodox that there 
fea valuable element in Swedenborg’s thought, 
and this little book is a convenient exposition 
of his ideas on some important subjects. 





-++eThe value of Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel 
fs known to all scholars, and we are glad that 
it has been done into English. The English 
translation was issued several years ago, by 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, and is im- 
ported by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this 
city. We earnestly commend the book to all 
biblical students. Of eikie’s Life of 
Christ it is unnecessary to say anything in 
commendation. Many readers will be grate- 
ful to the Appletons for their new cheap 
edition, in one volume, printed without abridg- 
ment and in convenient type and shape. 
The Ages to Come; or, The Future States, by E. 
Adkins, D. D., published by the Authors’ 
Publishing Company, New York, is “‘ designed 
asa compendious view of the whole subject 
of eschatology.”’ The author goes over the 
ground usually discussed in such books, with- 
out adding anything to our knowledge. His 
general position will be suggested by the fact 
that he supposes that Jerusalem will be the 
center of the Messianic government. Wecan- 
pot commend the book as having any vilue. 











-~——Sabbath Essays, published by the Con- 
gregaticnal Publishing Society, Boston, is a 
collection of papers and addresses presented 
at the Massachusetts Sabbath Conventions, at 
Boston and Springfield, edited ty Rev. Will 
C. Wood, containing a good deal of informa- 
tion. From A. D. F. Randolph & Co. we 
have received a little volume of religious 
verses, written and arranged by Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal, for various Sundays, under the 
title Echoes from the Word. 


..--Dr. Daniel Curry has gathered together 
in two volumes a number of articles and lec- 
tures written and spoken at various times 
during a long, busy, and useful life. One 
volume he calle Fragments, Religious and Theo- 
logical; the other, Platform Papers. In the 
former he discusses, in his terse, logical, in- 
cisive style, important doctrinal questions— 
such as sin in the world, condemnation, re- 
demption, righteousness through faith, just- 
ification by faith vs. baptismal regeneration, 
the will, prayers, Arminian and Calvinian 
justification, the temptation of Christ, and 
the subjective Christ. The two last we re- 
member to have seen as editorial matter in 
The National Repository. This volume will be 
of special interest to Calvinists, from the fact 
that the Doctor’s position as an Arminian is 
somewhat nearer Dr. Hodge’s position as a 
Calvinist than is true of Arminians generally. 
His studies of the life and person of Christ 
are in ap original vein and will be found 
very interesting. The volume of Platform 
Papers is also chiefly theological ; but several 
educational topics are treated and there are 
two papers on national subjects. Both these 
books, which others besides Methodist min- 
isters would find to be very profitable reading, 
are worthy of the high reputation their author 
enjoys, in his own Church and out of it. They 
are published by Phillips & Hunt, New York. 


...-Qur Political Parties, by Benjamin F. 
Tetft, D.D., LL.D., isa pamphlet of eighty-four 
pages, in which the author presents the great 
underlying principle of distinction between 
the Democratic Party and the Whig and Re- 
publican Parties of thie country. Thie dis- 
tinction goes to the very foundations of our 
political system. Beginning with Jefferson, 
as antagonizing the views of Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton, Democracy has always 
been the provincial or state-rights party. The 
Whigs and the Republicans, on the other hand, 
while not denying to the states such rights as 
are guaranteed and secured by the @onstitu- 
tion, claim that the United States urea nation, 
and not a mere league of states, established 
by the people of the United States and acting 
by its authority upon every individual member 
of that nation. This distinction is vital, and 
Dr. Tefft’s pamphlet has the merit of pre- 
senting it in a very terse and lucid manner. 
His pamphlet {fs specially timely in view of the 
fact that the people are about to pass upon the 
question whether what was supposed to be 
settled by the military arm of the Government, 
in the conquest of the great Democratic Rebel- 
lion, is to be unsettled at the ballot-box. The 
Boston Advertiser says that this pamphlet 
**ought tobe circulated by the million,”’ and 
we heartily endorse the statement. 





....From Macmillan, London and New York, 
we have received The Life and Works of Mary 
Ourpenter, by J. E. Carpenter. The memoirs of 
thie wonderful woman will be read with inter- 
est, asthe record of a busy and devoted life. In 
her village home and ragged sehoo! she came 
early to sympathize with all reformatory work. 
Reformatory schools and the reform treat- 
ment of young criminale may almost be said 
to have originated with her. The same excel- 
lent spirit led to her interest in all plans of 
prison reform and of pauperecare. Her four 
visits to India were especially directed to the 
interests of the growing populetion. She 
rightly estimated that the best work for soci- 
ety is to be done with the young. Her visit to 
America, in 1873, is remembered with interest 
by the thousands.who were in sympathy with 
her life-work. We shall have occasion more 
fully to notice what she did in the interests of 
social science. The Life is well prepared by 
her nephew, who, with her own letters and 
bis own unaflected narrative, permits you to 
see the true life of a noble Christian and 
philanthropic worker. 


....From Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., of this 
city, we have received the following volumes 
of their cheap ‘‘Standard Series”: Volumes 
1,2, and6 of Knight’s Popular History of En- 
gland from the Earliest Period to Our Own Times, 
to be completed in eight volumes; Farrar’s 
Life and Work of St. Paul, in two parts, given 
without the Notes, but with Contents and In- 
dex in full; Professor John Stuart Blackie on 
Self-Culture ; six of Carlyle’s Zssays—namely, 
Goethe, Burns, Luther’s Psalm, Schiller, Me- 
moirs of Mirabeau, Death of Goethe; Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King ; Charles Kingsley’s 
Town Geology; Rowland Hill, his Life, Anec- 
dotes, and Pulpit Sayings, by;V. J. Charles- 
worth, with an introduction by C. H. Spur. 


geon; Ruskin’s Letters to Workmen and La- 
borers, Fors Clavigera, in two parts. All these 
are given without abridgment. The valuable 
nature of Messrs. Funk’s publications is ev- 
ident from this list, and we venture to suppose 
that the sale of the costlier editions of such 
works will not be diminished by the circula- 
tion of the “‘ Standard Series” volumes. 


-.«-The fifth volume of Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin’s Life of the Prince Consort, so excellently 
brought out by the Messrs. Appleton, com- 
pletes the work. It cannot be denied that the 
work has been well done ; and the concluding 
volume will be found not to yield in interest 
to its predecessors. It goes over the years 
1860 and 1861, and, indeed, gives a sketch of 
the history of the civilized world during that 
time. The records show that the Prince was 
not only an interested observer of political 
affairs, but a careful and wise thinker. With- 
out offending the British Constitution by as- 
suming authority, he was in position, as the 
Queen’s adviser, to suggest points of diplo- 
macy, and his memoranda offered to the Cab- 
inet are always well prepared and sometimes 
admirable. This volume gives the history of 
his suggestion in the Mason-Slidell case. 
Without overstepping the bounds of privacy, 
the biographer shows how the Prince was re- 
garded in his own household, one of th- best 
proofs that he wasa good man. Anexcellent 
index is added at the end. 


...-From the publisher, Fr. Groneberg, New 
York, we have received the first Part of A 
Concise Lexicon to the Talmuds, Targums, and 
Midrash Works, by F. De Sola Mendes, minis 
ter of the Congregation ‘‘Shaaray Tefilla,”’ 
New York. It is to be completed in four 
parts, this first part going half way through 
the letter Daleth. It contains a good many 
words not found in Levy or Buxtorf. The defi- 
nitions are given in the fewest possible words 
and in very convenient shape. We notice the 
omission of some common words, as ibba, 
‘father, stalk,’ abah, ‘‘to wish,” the signifi- 
cation ‘‘rushes”’ for agmon, etc ; but the col- 
lection is nearly complete and will be of great 
use to the beginner in the Talmud, Targum, 
or Commentary, for whom the large diction- 
aries involve much labor, besides being costly, 
while this vocabulary will cost only a dollar 
or two. Weare glad that the author inserts 
the Talmudic abbreviations and explanations 
of the most frequent technical phrases, which 
give the student more trouble than anything 
else. 


..+.The Musical Herald for April, published 
by the Musical Herald Co., Boston, contains 
a number of brief sketches, and several pages 
of vocal and instrumental music. The 
New York Musical World, published by the 
Musical World Publishing Co., is intended to 
give current chat on musical matters. The 
firet number is dated May, 1880, and the price 
is two dollars a years. From Messrs. Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., Boston, we have received» 
besides their weekly Musical Record, which 
contains several pages of music, the following 
pieces: three songs—a descriptive piece called 
The Watchman, by Ciro Pinsuti; The Bend of 
the River, by Jacques Blumenthal, which is 
romantic; and Baby Darling, by Mrs. Clara 
Tompkins, which is simple-pathetic, all fairly 
good; the Fledermaus, or Bat Waltz, by Jo- 
hann Strauss ; Jubilation Polka, by P. Fahrbach ; 
and The Gondolier, by Car) Bohm, one of a 
series of tone pictures, » graceful little piece. 








. ..Mr. Edward P Roe’s Success with Small 
Fruits, magoificently reprinted by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., from Scribner's Magazine, has been so 
favorably received that it hardly needs a word 
of commendation. For fullness, accuracy, 
good style, and admirable illustrations this fs, 
perhaps, the best work on the subject in En- 
glish. The complexity of this study is illus- 
trated by what Mr. Roe says of strawberries. 
He enumerates about one hundred varieties ; 
but adds that, in his next revision of the list, 
he will drop several as worthless, and that it 
is impossible at any timeto give a complete 
list of varieties of a plant. What makes the 
book especially valuable is the fact that it 
gives the author’s own experience in soils, in- 
sects, fertilizers, and all the details of small- 
truit culture, and he is a careful observer. 


....The Sunday-school Sengs, edited by 
Elisha A. Hoffman and published by the 
Evangelical Association, Cleveland, Ohio, does 
not offend in the words of its hymns, as some 
of these little boaks do. The taste and rhythm 
of the verses are fairly good. The music also 
is not as bad as in many of our Sunday-school 
books; still it is not of a sort that we can 
commend. We have nearly the same criticism 
to make on The Morning Light, edited by 8. 
W. Straub and published by the Root & Sons 
Music Co., Chicago. The melodies in this are 
somewhat better ; but the tone is not always 
good. There are arrangements of German 
melodies that are not at all religious. There 
is plenty of good German music that might be 
arranged for such books, - 








---e4 Federal Union, not a Nation, is the 
title of a little pamphlet by Edward Hamilton, 
which has just appeared and which would 
suit John C. Calhoun, if he were living and 
should happen to think it worth whfle to read 
it. The Constitution of the United States 
says that ‘“‘we the people of the United 
States,’”’ in order to obtain certain specified 
ends, ‘‘ do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America,” and that 
“this Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made er which shall 
be made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
This sufficiently answers Mr. Hamilton’s 
pampblet. 


.--.-From Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, 
we have received Hminent Israelites of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by H. 8. Morais, a series of 
biographical sketches—a number of which 
appeared in the Jewish Record—of Israelite 
theologians, literateurs, statesmen, poets, 
musicians, actors, merchants, and philologists 
ofourtime. Itisa timely and useful book, and 
an exhibition of wonderful activity and ability 
on the part of the Israelites of the world. Yet 
we should prefer that Israelites should wish 
to be known chiefly as citizens of the nations 
among whom they live. We notice that in 
the account of Jules Oppert no mentien is 
made of his important labors in the Atcadian 
and Proto-Medic languages. 


...-Mr. J. A. Symond’s Sketches and Studtes 
tn Southern Europe (Harper’s)is a very inter- 
esting and instructive collection of literary 
and artistic critical papers, pertaining mostly 
to Italian fields. Mr. Symond’s scholarly 
culture and finished style need no exposition. 
His present work deals with material partly 
familiar, partly unfamiliar, which he always 
treats in an agreeable manner. The papers on 
Italian poetry are excellent. See especially 
his translation and criticism of the Orfeo of 
Poliziane. The book is a sort of commentary 
on Italian thought and culture from the Re- 
Daissance up tothe present time, and will make 
admiyable summer reading. 


...-A memorial of Rev. Dr. Wm. Patton has 
been printed for private circulation by his son, 
President W. W. Patton, D.D. Dr. Patton, 
who ‘‘traced his ancestry in one direction to 
the family of Oliver Cromwell and in another 
to the noble families of Chandoss, Culpepper, 
and Fairfax, of Virginia and England,’’ was 
an active and vigorous pastor and writer. He 
was the original suggester and an active 
founder of the Union Theological Seminary 
and was deeply interested in the establishment 
of the University of the City of New York. 


...-Another volume of the series on ‘‘ The 
Great Artists,” issued by Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton, Searle & Rivington, London, is devoted 
to Michelangelo, the writer being Charles Clé- 
ment. We have already spoken of the excel- 
lence of these volumes, and will only add that 
the literary, pictorial, bibliographical, and 
critical material of this voliuie are admirable, 
It is imported by the Mesars. Scribner, of this 
city. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


We copy the following announcement of a 
highly esteemed publishing house : 

**COPARTNERSHIP NoTICe.—The copartner- 
ship heretofore existing between the subscri- 
bers, under the names of Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. and H. O. Houghton & Co., is this day 
by mutual consent dissolved. 

** Henry O. HoveHTon. 
James R. Oscoop. 
Groresr H. MirFr_in. 

“47 FraNK in St., Boston, May ist, 1880. 

‘*The subscribers have this day formed a 
eopartnership under the names of Houghton, 
Mittin & Co. and H. O. Houghton & Co., for 
the purpose of continuing the business of pub- 
Meshing and manufacturing books, heretofore 
carried on by Houghton, Osgood & Co. and 
H. O. Houghton & Co., the obligations of 
which firms they assume. 

*‘Henry O. Hovexton. 
Grorce H. MIFFLIN. 
Lawson VALENTINE, 

“47 Franxin St., Boston, May lst, 1880. 

“This change of firm involves no essential 
change in the list of books, which, on oneside, 
began se auspiciously under Mr. W. D. Tiek- 
nor and grew into so large proportions under 
the successive firmsof Ticknor, & Fields; 
Ticknor & Fields ; Fields, Osgood & Co.; and 
James R. Osgood & Co.; and, on the other 
side, under Hurd & Houghton and the River- 
side Press, formed an admirable collection of 
standard English and popular American liter- 
ature, both plending in the aot ‘Heaghton, 

ears published and augmen n, 
t nd Co. This iit is eontinued under 


, Miffiin & Co. It embraces the 
a oy aw many of the most famous writers in 


. and Mrs. Piatt, Scudder, Mrs. 
el min Ticknor, Waring, Warner, 
Mrs. Whitney, and many other 

e British from Chaucer to Browning, 
Carlyle, Dickens, De Quincey, Dr. Jobs 
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nom, Thomas Hughes, Mrs. Jameson, 
Lewes, Macaulay, Owen Meredith, Adelaide 
Procter, Scott, Shai Tennyson, and scores 
of other eminent Eng ish names; Hans Cbris- 
tian Andersen, De Staél, Fénelon, Goethe, 
Montaigne, Pascal, and others from Continent- 
al Europe, 

**New volumes are promised from some of 
the most illustrious living authors here named. 
New editiens of the works of others are in 
preparation. New books of importance in 
the departments of Jaw aud medicine are in 

ress. It is the purpose of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., equipped with the amplest re- 
sources and with the proved facilities and 
skill of the Riverside Press, to maintain the 
high literary and artistic character of the pub- 
lications of the several houses to which it 
succeeds, and in both respects to make such 
advance as is possible, and that the republic 
of letters shall suffer no detriment at their 
hauds.”’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Goneet Miracles in their Relotiee to Chrtat 
and Chriatianity. By Wm. M. Taylor, D.D, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York. Cloth, wane, pp. 249. New Vork: 

A. D. F. Randolph & 


aan and Health / nett A Guide to Domes 
M MD., 


Hygiene and Sanitary Sct- 
ence.” With Be and Additions be J. G. 
| f. Hygiene in Untv. of 
Penn., a; Associé Etranger dela Socitté 
ze aise d’Hygiéne. Cloth, 16mo, pp, xvi, 
rn ontiadely ja: Presley Blakiston.. ... 160 
pa ..%.. History. anaen from the Physical 
Bistery of the Earth. By Arthur Nicols, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.8. Cloth, 16mo, pp. xiv, 281. 
New York: Harper & Bros 
The Phrmacians of Homer. The Pheactan Epi 
sode of the Odyssey, as com — in the 6th, 
7th, Sth, 11th, and 18th Boo! With Intro 
duction, Notes, and Ap ndix. B  Sugestus 
C. Merriam, Ph.D., Co! nants © . New 
York. Cloth, 16mo, pp. xxii -M Tee ¢ same. 
The Student’s Hume. =, Edition m4 
and Corrected. er, . La 
Professor of Modern “Histor and “Paglia 
literature, King’s College, London. With 
an Appendix, by an American Fditor. I!!us- 
trat by Maps and FEngravings on Wood. 
Cloth, 14mo, pp. xxxvi, 808. Thesame...... 
Thurston Genealogies. 1635—1880. Compiled 
¥ Brown Thurston, Portland, Maine. Cloth, 
8vo, pp. 598. shed by Brown Thurston 
and Hoyt, Foge & Seakeat Portland, Me..... 450 
The or ey ~ of Children in Sickness and in 
Health. A k for Mothers. By Amie M. 
Hele M_D. Cloth, small 16mo, pp.110. Phila 
delphia: Presley’ i ERE ae 0 60 
Rules for the Standard Game of Croquet, as 
ame by the National Croquet League. 
eh small 16mo, pp. 34. Philadelphia: 
Lippineott & Co. 
After the Pattern. By Mrs. B. P. Stone. Cloth, 
small 16mo, pp. $29. Boston: Congregation- 
a) Publishing hing Bociet Ditighshesscebabcase aeeweds 100 
states. Py Catherine M. Trowbridge, author 
of “ Dick and His Friend Fidus," ete. Cloth, 
smal! 16mo, pp. 242. The same............... 100 
Under the Palmetto in Peace and War. By 
Ticherd le Bache. Paper, small 16mo, 
Ria Philadelphia: laxton, Remsen 
iatteifinger inndabernenenerespeeksenonr 
Halt Meus Series. Mrs. Austin. By Margaret 
Veley. Pp. 160. New York: Harper & Rros.. 0 25 
Franklin Squ -- rar. 
Yorkshire Pale. By 


Mary Anerley. A 
. D. Blackmore. 88 


A Dictionary of the aa Saeietin opeerapliy, 


Natural | aphy, 
= em wen fa oloced 
one ond over so D. LLB. proteesee 
ip Schaff, LL.D. eusor _ ae 
Snios Theological Seminary, York 
Figured cloth, 16mo, p; philadelphia: 


American Sunday: moheei Se Union 
Franklin Square Library. The Pennant Family. 
Pesos Beale, author of ‘ ‘Rose Mervyn. of 

itelake,” etc. New York : Harper & Bros. 0 18 





NEW PUBLICATION 8. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
WITH LARGE COLORED FASHION-PLATE OF 
SUMMER FASHIONS. 


THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR, 


HANDSOMTELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 35c. percopy. Subscription price $2.50 
Copiousl ) Cinakvaned with engravings of all t yh 4 
Fashions nnets, Mantillas, Summer Wraps, Jack 
ets, New Styles of Summer Laces, Visiting and Recep- 
tion Costumes, _— Dresses, Children's Dresses, 
Paasementeries. 

It contains t the. continuation of the beautiful story 
entitled “GRACE JEMING’S FIUSBAND,” by the 
author of * Old Ay or the New.” Also the continua- 
tion of a new nover by Miss M. E. Braddon, entitled 


“JUST AS I AM.” 


THE NF-W YORK MONTHLY FASHION wesen 1s for 
sale . 3 all newsdealers. It will also be sen postage 


d, for 25 cents per sin, The 
Frou Price is $2.50 ag a py om ceonek 


NRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New Y. 


Recent S. = i mguanar 


4 RARE PIECE OF WORK. 16mo............... $1 00 
AL: most. TOO LA 
A YEAR AT POPLAR ROW. 16mo sertccdy 
HUBRBELL'S S.-S LIBRARY RECORD. 4to..... 12 
ee 8..8. TREASURER’S CASH AC 
SED) SiNeacmkpdscbisiiedectbosesnnksenans 075 
Rie *s Cheap Sunday-school Library, No. 6. 
Fifty Volumes. 16mo. Reduced from $57.85 to $29.00. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


THE ¢ ae eo AND BES - 
Awey N THE WHOLF DISLED 


IN po VOLUME, FOR $3.50. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


By Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown. 
Crown 8vo, 1421 pp. Cloth, red edges. 
THOMAS Y.CROWELL, 744 Broad’y, N.Y. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Ninth Edition—American Reprint. 


TENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


For Specimen Pages address 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


_» 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


“R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. _ 


























For New Terms for 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Henry's Commentary for $15.00. 


in 5 vols., quarto, bound in cloth. 
Another edition in 9 vols., 8vo, $20.00. 


A Commentary on the whole Bible 
for 


$7.50. 
Pool’s Annotations 


upon the Holy Bible. 


DWER., CREE DOO. cc ccc cccccccepecesctsccsccvecsceesd $7 50 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. 


]@ GGAD.... ccrccosccccccccccccsscvcscccccccesos sevccces $7 00 


D'Aubigne’s History. 


1. History of the Reformation in 
the Sixteenth Century. 5 vols., brown 
cloth, ina box............. 

Il. History of the Mefeemation in 

the Time eof Calvin. 8 vols., brown 

cloth, in a box, reduced from $16 to........ $8 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





SCHAFF’S 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


A new, able, and acholarly work. PROFUSELY IL- 
LUSTRATED. Forming the most comprehensive, 
compact, and trustworthy 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


for Pastors, Families, and Sunday-schools, 
EVER ISSUED. 


Prepared eapectalty for the AMERICAN SUNDAY-8CHOOL 
NION an ited 


by the Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 


Professor Sacred age in the Union Theo- 
- © eee inary, New York, 
AIDED RY A ee a OF COMPETENT SCHOLARS. 
It omentee the results of the latest and most accurate 


blical Investigaiion sap 
Four Hundred Descriptive Engravings, 
many of them from Original Photographs, and 
TWELVE COLORED MAPS, 
rraste! fue "Wandsieaby totes Cie ™ 
Net price, only $2.50. 





PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


American Sunday-school Union, 


No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
Nos. Sand 10 Bible House, New York; 
No. 73 Randolph Street, needa 


Bampton Bampton Lectures for 1879 


NOW READY. 


ENTITLED 


The Elements of Faith. 


By the Rev. Hewry WAcE. One vol., octavo.$3.50 


Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life. 


Sermons by F. C M4. idme........ 


Sermons on Special Occasions, 


By Daxter Moore, M.A. 12mo............... 


Sermons on the Church Seasons, 


By Jonn WEBSTER PARKER. 12mo.......... 


Heroes of the Cross; 


States ee the Bi a Saints, Mar- 
tyre, and By Wi DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. _. pasevdoocsasteccenvesosctosconcsse 2.25 


Echoes from the Word. 


For the Sundays, etc. of the Christian Year. 
By Fraxces Riptey Havercal. Square 
16a, CIOGR. ... oi cccccccvscscdccdccccccccsccsdee 50 cte. 


Within the Palace Gates. 


A tribute to the memory of < Zrentes Ridley 
Havergal. Square 16mo, with portrait ..... 50 cts. 


*,* Sent by mail, pestpald, on receipt of price. 
E.P. DUTTON & Co., 


CHURCH PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sunday-school Centennial Serv- 
ices. 


A Service for all Denominations. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 








Bae BED COGNGB e000 0 cn cdeccvccccccccccces od $1 
i onghansaseaererhadabendesccanenes 117 
This Service is intended for use at the coming 
“ Robert Raikes’" Centennial. Sample sent om ap- 


plication. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. 





1880 see page 26. 
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has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THK “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritehie, the Emgraver..............seeeeeeeses 20 00 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, me. by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver... . 1500 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, ‘y6x20.. 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bize, LOXBO.........cccccccseccccssccccsdocecese 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16xX20........+++++ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...........-.++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpatd, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cfoth. 


The “ PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CEE. CE sichcccccontecersecceqesccsses 


Orders, with the cash 1 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


THE METHODIST TTTNCRANGT, 


IS A MODIFICATION OF IT DESIR- 
ABLE AND PRACTICABLE? 


A DISCUSSION 


BY 








C. N. SIMS, D.D., 
DANIEL CURRY. D.D., LL.D., 
THOS. 0. SUMMERS, D.D., LL.D., 
CHAN. E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
G. R. CROOKS, D.D., LL.D.. 
‘ HENRY K. CARROLL. 


In pamphlet form. Price, 25 cents each. Five to 


one address, $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


Discount to the trade. 
Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
No. 251 Broadway. New York. 
_P. 0. Box 2787. 


NOW PU BLISHING 
THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Volume on RUTH 50 severe now ready. 


val 8vo, 85.00. 
Send for free 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row.N. Y. 


RARPER'S MAGAZINE, | HARPER’ 3 "one 
Postage prom Ge g Ld by the aiphithors to ay Subscriber 
mAnPens MAG Rae, RAPES setae “and 
iiietg nent Rememag yah 


“HARPER & HERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Mrs. Wister's New Translation, 





A NEW RACE. 
A pomenee From the German of Rarmunp. By 
WisTeR, translator of “The Old 
celle’s, ‘Shorens™ “The Second ‘e.” “Gold Elsie,” 


Too Rich,” etc. 12mo. Extra thoth. $1.25. 
“It i J in ia —— - wen ob d love, , envy, 


uite limited extent, 
he En fish vereon Ze, feet ae Of Philadel. 
phia Beening Bulle 
THEODORA: 


ls BY Star. A Novel. 12mo. Extra cloth. 





or, 
$1 
“A romance a will_be enjoyed.” —Philadelphia 
Evening Bullet 


HEPHZIBAH GUINNESS ; 
Tuer axp You; and A DrRarT oN THE BANK OF SPrain. 
WY Wem Mrrcnett, M.D. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 


ada This is one +! the Kd ard ‘worked out out with rare be 


and art J story fall of “strength 





told.”"—Baitimore 
DAPHNE. 

A Novel. By “Rit fe, a8 yy " “Tike 
ya Kiss," ete. ith, $1.26; paper cover, 
“A love story, ryeeee with considerable skill and 
earalt of of ereat crater spt fi i tis 
mere ‘ET a -s with contrasted oe d 

shade a Poontng - 


WEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 
By E. H. Ann. — Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


gus tears Tontrte hw ane a ED ecceters beet show 
—— ANT OF TEXAS. 
bay Natural betoey Ant of Texas. 

S Seer whe Roe 


Micoon Bron 8v0, pornos. Cloth, $4.00. 





of the A Best European Make, and unrivaled fo: 





SPENCERIAN 
orn 
STEEL PENS 





ty, Durwhbiiity, and « venness of point. 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 





in 20 Numbers. A compl! 
pant FR rs. co mp ete Sample Card, for trial, 


ptof 
A Sample Card of 10 2 < the Leadi Styles, f 
trial, on Feceipt of 10 © mre 


Ivison, Biaccian, Taytor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


EDUCATION. 
Es™ BU NTENE RY ak ATE aver 


No. 56 Court 8t., aosteae th t_. cco & Benedict’ 4 


Offers great inducements to avacente desirous of 
honest, capone, she varie 8 branches of 
music. A foundation laid for Deg mere, Style 
and ven advanced 

address the 5 


jeu 
Y MOLLENHA UER. 
VALE LAW SCHOOL.—Reguiar course, 
ALS raduate course (for degree of mG me 3 
Sept. 30th. Addre 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


OSTON | POSTON UNIVERSITY Law " SCHOOL 

Bo dress . LL.D., 

Dean, 36 Pes Bromfield sinect 

UNivEnsizy Or DENVER, Colorado, Sox for both 
he ident, => Ay David H. , be “yw 

Li. A five with tl ey x a oy 


Prospectus on cnnmeeen : 


PRN AEG! FORA tamtlicn 








years. Fall term Se ws 








superior Amarinne snd Tore: for eve 
pm meg of on. e Teaex. ox ust issued, 
conteing Teac! ’ Bulletin, School Proport for sale 
Pt to rent, and other valuable information. Pinck- 
8 School i pono Parents’ Edition or 
special catalogue =e 001 on our list Tree at office 


ie postage, Ce. COTESW ORTH PIRCE- 
seni ie ing, cor. ath St. and B’way, N. Y. 


iA MILITARY Aca E- 
ce. See Jan vil 
Pavan g, Ghemiatry, Ci “go UY ATE Prectient, 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 
PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


is the ONLY work that teaches 


Thorough Bass, Harmony, and Composition 
in a manner so simple and progressive that it may be 
called a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. The old befogged sys- 
tenis are too complicated to be practicable. ** Palme 
er’s Theory of Music’’ makes it clear as the sun- 
light. Price, bound in cloth, $1, by mail. 


SINGERS, Som. Sou can have F. W. Roors 
‘SCHOOL OF SINGING,” 


a periect vocal method on a new plan and « 
large collection of beautiful songs. 


Price, $3, by mail, postpaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI OHIO, 
or 805 Broadway, N. ¥. 














GOOD AS GOLD, 


Premium Sunday-school Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song Book is 
now ready. We have abundant facil- 
ities to deliver the thousends now ore 
dered with dispatch. Examine it! 

Send at once! Your order will be 
filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 100, in boards. A 
Specimén Copy, in paper cover, sent for 
examination on receipt of 25 ets. Ask 
your Book»seller for it. Specimen pages 
free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
ann ees NEW YORK, 


If yo you Read or Write, 


VISIT 
97 Franklin St., Boston, or4 Bond St., N.Y., 
THE 

ONLY STORES IN THE WORLD 

ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO IMPROVED DEVICES 
for Desk. Study, and Library, to save 

Time, Money, and Labor. 

t stock company, incorporated 1879, devotes 


The joint 
allits ca) —! and oneray 60 to this special Lm It puts 
oni articles sslected after tho: p=} y-4 














it. “An illustrated e ‘and 5 - 4 lst of 
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. public or a te brary, oa or antuay. 
ery tes, from 
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Religious Iutelligence. 


THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLIES. 

Wa have at hand the proceedings of the 
General Assemblies of the Kirk and Free 
Kirk for the first three days of their ses- 
sions, beginning Thursday, May 20th. The 
Kirk Assembly was preceded, as usual, 
with elaborate ceremonies. The Earl of 
Roslyn, the Queen’s High Commissioner, 
appointed to represent the state, held in 
the forenoon a levee at Holyrood Palace, 
where many of the Scotch nobles, the city 
officials, and the commissioners of the 
Assembly were received and presented. 
The Lord High Commissioner then pro- 
ceeded in state to the High Church, where 
the retiring moderator preached the usual 
sermon; thence to Assembly Hall, where 
his arrival was announced bya salute of 
cannon, The Assembly was constituted 
by prayer, and the election for moderator 
held, resulting in the choice of Dr. 
Archibald Watson, of Dundee. The 
Queen's letter, committing the interests of 
the Church of Scotland to the care of the 
Assembly and naming the Earl of Roslyn 
as her representative, was received with 
ceremony and read. The Earl, in his ad- 
dress, referred to his previous appearances 
in the Assembly in the same capacity, and 
to his prediction last year of the continued 
stability of the National Church. His next 
sentence showed that he is not to be count- 
ed among the lukewarm supporters of the 
Establishment. ‘*For the country,” he 
said, to ‘‘ prove unmindful of the benefits 
conferred upon it by the National Estab- 
lished Church” was to “‘ exceed the limits 
allotted to human ingratitude.” This sen- 
timent was greeted with applause. His 
Grace presented the Assembly with $10,000, 
« donation from the Queen for the purpose 
of religious education. 

The committee appointed to receive and 
consider answers of presbyteries to queries 
as to the advisability of establishing a 
board for licensing theological students 
reported that no replies had been received 
from more than half the presbyteries. Of 
the 41 presbyteries responding, 19 favored 
the proposed board. The Assembly voted 
to continue the committee another year. 
The committee on Sunday-schools reported 
that there were 34 parishes without schools 
There was an increase of over 18,000 
scholars. Mr. Galbraith, a representative 
of the small body in Canada not absorbed 
by the late union and still holding connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland, being 
invited to speak for his Church, proceeded 
to say that the union legislation in Canada 
had not only been oppressive, but had 
exerted an adverse influence; when Dr 
Phin objected to that line of remark, and 
the moderator instructed him to confine 
himself to speaking of his own Church, 
whereupon the irascible gentleman refused 
to speak at all and left the Assembly. The 
reportonthe Jewish Mission stated that 
the number of Jewish children in the 
various schools had fallen off. There are 
now 565, against 646 in 1878. The falling 
off was partly accounted for by the distress 
prevailing in the Turkish Empire. The 
expenditure amounted to $28.660. 

The Free Church Assembly was constitu- 
ted with a very simple ceremonial —quite 
unlike the pageant of the Established 
Church—as becomes a church not connect 
ed with the state. The retiring moderator 
preached the opening sermon, in which he 
gave Erastianism a severe handling, declar- 
ing that it wasa usurpation, a dishonor, a 
ain. He nominated Dr. Thomas Main for 
his successor, The report on the state of 
religion stated that there had been en- 
couraging tokens of a work of grace 
throughout the Church. A remarkable re- 
ligious movement had been in progress at 
North Uist. The Rev. D. C. Ross Appin, 
in describing the awakening as an eye wit- 
ness, said that at the meetings ‘‘such was 
the power of the truth that at times one 
and another were constrained to cry aloud 
—which was discouraged, as tending to dis- 
tract the attention of the people—and 
others had a hard struggle to suppress their 
cries, while others still might be seen 
silently weeping. Some were awakened 
after returning home from the meetings, 





with the Word of God ringing in his ears. 
It was noticeable, too, how boys and girls 
were in constant attendance; and cases are 
known of little ones lagging behind their 
companions, and slipping away to pray in 
the sandy hollows.” It was to be deplored 
that in some of the rural districts the 
practice of Sunday visiting was increasing, 
and also intemperance among women. 
The committee said, in conclusion, ‘‘ that 
the prevailing worldliness of the day had a 
pernicious effect upon the spiritual life of 
the Church, and this evil was intensified by 
the present widespread skepticism in our 
country. The atmosphere of the Church 
itself was seriously affected with these in- 
jurious ingredients, the sad effect of which 
became only perceivable when it had been 
for a time inhaled.”* 

The Committee on Overtures reported 
that they had received 100 overtures, of 
which many had reference te the profes- 
soriate of the Church. One overture, in- 
volving acriticism on the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen, the committee agreed not to 
report, because it concerned a pending case 
(that of Prof. Smith). The report on the 
Jewish mission was more encouraging than 
that in the Kirk Assembly. It stated that 
there had been eleven baptisms during the 
year, besides two of children. Upward of 
1,000 children, three-fourths of whom are 
of Jewish parentage are in the schools. 
The income for the year was $48,510. The 
Committee complain of » scarcity of good 
missionaries. 

The case of Prof. Robertson Smith was 
fixed for consideration Tuesday and ‘Thurs- 
day. The cable has already announced the 
result of the discussion. We hope to give 
a full account of it next week. 











None of the unauthorized male religious 
communities ip France have asked for autbor- 
ization from the Government, and only one 
sisterhood has doneso. Dr. E. de Pressensé 
writes that the eonfiict is daily becoming 
more serious. M. Lamy, one of the ablest 
and most independent Republican members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, undertook to show, 
by careful argument, that the decrees against 
the communities were illegal ; but his efforts 
were unavailing. Dr. Pressensé shows that, 
according to the Concordat, the privileges of 
public recognition and state sid were con- 
ferred on the Catholic Church, which, in turn, 
was laid under certain restrictions, one of 
which was the establishment of unauthorized 
religious communities. To secure full liberty 

.of organization and development of its relig- 
ious communities, the Church is bound to 
abolish the Concordat and surrender its share 
to the budget. ‘‘ But,’’ says Dr. Pressense, 
“it is not lawful for it to advance this claim 
so long as it still wears its gilded chains. And 
not only does it still submit to these; but it 
broadly declares that they can never be 
broken, and repudiates the very idea of sepa- 
ration from the state, as a monstrous iniquity, 
the abomination of desolation. It is none the 
less plain that it has taken a course which may 
well lead to this result, and that very rapidly.”’ 
He goes on to give his views of the situation, 
as follows: 

‘ This is, iu my view, the logical and inevita- 
ble issue of the presevt struggle, especially 
since the French Episcopate bas espoused 
absolutely the cause of the Jesuits. Within the 
last six weeks every bishopin France has issued 
a charge, attirming that the Catbolic Church 
of France could not separate itself from the 
unauthorized religious bodies, and that it was 
prepared to defend them as its own flesh and 
blood. In this way the Church of the Concor- 
dat allies ite destinies with those of religious 
bodies proscribed by the Concordat. The rep- 
resentatives of the state are, therefore, driven 
to the conclusion that the Concordat no longer 
fulfills ite end, that it is no longer a guaranty 
for the civil power, and that the state would 
be very unwise to continue to maintain at its 
own expense the army of itsenemies. I know 
that many of our present rulers, especially the 
most influential members of the Government, 
like M. Gambetta, evade as far as possible this 
conclusion, in the hope of yet finding, under 
the present system, some means of keeping 
the Catholic Church under their own control 
and in a upon the state. But this 
is altogether a chimerical hope; and when the 
final iasues present themselves—as they soon 
must, under the strong pressure of clerical 
passions—the Concordat will beutterly demol- 
ished by the force of republican opinion. This 
movement has, indeed, already begun among 
the more advanced section. For my own part, 
I should not be surprised if the new elections 
fm 1881 should hinge, in great part, on the 
question of the abolition of the budget of 
worship.” 

..-» The annual session of the General Synod 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church met in the 
First Reformed church of Brooklyn, Wednes- 
day, June 2d. The retiring president, Dr. Van 
Nest preached the opening sermon. About 
120 delegates were present. The Rev. Dr. De 





and one man was startied out of his sleep 


Baun, of Niskayuna, N. Y., was chosen presi 
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dent and Dr. J. W. Beardsley as adsessor. The 
standing committees were named by the pres!- 
dent, and were sixteen in. number. A report 
on Hope College, Holland, Mich., stated that 
i:3 Mabilities were over $25,000. The com- 
mittee on collections appointed last year for 
the benevolent boards reported that many of 
the churches contributed little or nothing to 
the funds of the domestic and foreign mis- 
sions. In 1879,79 churches gave nothing to 
any of the funds of the Church, 136 nothing to 
domestic missions, 144 nothing to foreign mis. 
sions, 225 nothing to the Board of Education, 
and 851 nothing to the church-building fund. 
In only two classes was a contribution made 
tothe Board by every church. 141 churches, 
containing 11,677 members, gave nothing for 
the foreign work, and 77 churches, with 13,002 
members, gave less than 10 cents each, or $784 
in all. The resignation of Dr. Wm. Ormiston 
as Vedder lecturer for 1880 was received and 
accepted. Overtures from several classes were 
received on the subject of Free Masonry, asking 
that the Church be purged of it. One of ‘hese 
overtures—that from the Classis of Holland 
(Mich. )—was read, and all were referred. The 
overture read characterized Free Masonry and 
kindred societies as uuchristian and in con- 
flict with the doctrines of the Reformed Church. 
One of the most important questions before 
the Synod is that of increasing the income of 
the benevolent boards, upon which further 
discussion and action is to be had. 


...-[tis with regret we Jearn of the reviva) 
of the slave trade in Upper Egypt since the 
recall of Gordon Pasha, whe kept the traffic 
in check—in fact, almost entirely broke it up— 
while he wasinthe field. A caravan of slaves 
recently arrived at Osiout, the capital of Upper 
Egypt,and encamped outside the town. Says 
the Cairo correspondent of the London Zimes: 

‘All the authorities of Osiout must have 
known of the caravan, including the officials 
of the special bureau established there for the 
suppression of the slave trade; yet the in- 
formation was only brought to Cairo by a 
Swiss gentleman totally unconnected with the 
goverument. A geueral of brigade Was at 
once sent to Osiout, with troops ; and he sur 
rounded the slavers’ camp by night and 
seized what remained of the slaves. A few 
more were subsequently taken in the town 
and about 90 altogether were liberated, while 
the whole number is variously stated at from 
150 to 300. The affair hasexcited the great- 
est local attention. The tacit countenance 
lent to the forbidden traffic by all the local 
authorities Of Osiout is hard}y more ir;port- 
ant as an indication of public sentimen: than 
is the renewed use of an abandoned *lave- 
route as showing a revival of the old trade. 

“ On the recommendation of Mr. Malet, the 
British consul-general, a special slave-trade 
commissioner has been appointed, whose duty 
it will be to patrol, with an armed force, the 
desert frontiers wherever oases make entrance 
possible. Count Sala, an Italian by birth, but 
holding rank in the Austrian urmy and enjoy- 
ing a great reputation for courage and endur- 
ance, has been chosen for the post and local 
opinion highly praises the appointment. He 
will have a considerable force at his com- 
mand and future caravans to Osiout will have 
a poorchance. All native officials guilty of 
either connivance or negligeuvce with refer- 
ence to the recent seizure ure to be tried by 
court-martial.” 


....The annual report of the New York So- 
clety for the Suppression of Vice shows that 
great success bas attended the efforts of 
Special Agent Anthony Comstock during the 
past year. The flood of obscene literature, 
pictures, and articles of the vilest character 
has been in a measure stemmed ; but the So 
ciety finds the pernicious work still going on 
to ap enormous and alarming extent. In 
many of our fostitutions of learning through- 
out the land for both sexes these evils have 
been unmasked. Those interested in the 
youth of our country should be willing to 
sustain such apn agency. The Society needs 
some $8,000 per annum for its expenses and 
is much embarrassed for want of funds. Mr. 
Kiliaen Van Renselaer, the treasurer of the 
Society, at 150 Nassau Street, this city, will 
thankfully recetve and duly acknowledge any 
sums of money that our readers may choose to 
send. 


....The Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly had before it, in connection with 
some resolutions against intemperance, a res- 
olution about tobacco, to the effect that, 
‘while we regard its excessive use as a great 
evil and would disapprove and discourage its 
use by the young, yet we are of the opinion 
that this and kindred evils must be referred 
to the individual conscience, the church ses- 
sions, and presbyteries.’’ There were some 
speeches against it, and some in favor of a 
direct prohibition of the use of tobacco. One 
member said this resolution would only make 
him chew the faster. When it came toa vote, 
it was found that the Assembly was very 
nearly equally divided. Eighty-eight voted 
aye and eighty-seven voted no. There was a 
motion to strike out the word “excessive,” 
but the report does not state what was done 
with it. 


....-The annual meeting ef the Society of 





in London. The statistics presented show a 
net increase of 183 members during the year. 
There are in Great Britain 14,894 members of 
the Society. These, with the 2,938 Friends in 
Ireland, show the total numerical strength of 
the denomination in the British Isles te be 
17,832. But there are, in addition, 5,660 at- 
tenders of the 309 meeting-houses of the 
Society, who are not yet admitted inte mem- 
bership. About 40 attenders have recently 
been admitted into full memb:rship at a rural 
meeting in Radnorshire ; but many or most of 
these are the descendants of old Quaker fami- 
lies in that district. There are about 100 
Friends scattered over New Zealand, 200 in 
Australia and Tasmania, and a few in Natal 
and Cape Colony, in South Africa. 

...-This is the jubilee year of Congregation- 
alism in Australia. The first ordained Congre- 
gational minister arrived from England in 1830, 
and settled at Hobart Town, when and where 
the first church was formed. The Congrega- 
tionalists now have in Australia: in New 
South Wales, 71 churches and stations and 36 
pastors and evangelists; in Victoria, 50 
churches and 45 ministers; in South Australia, 
$2 churches and 30 ministers; in Queensland, 15 
churches and 16 ministers; in Tasmania, 16 
churches, 14 ministers; in Western Australia, 
3 churches, 8 ministers; in New Zealand, 19 
churches, 19 ministers—making a total of 206 
churches and 170 ministers in active service. 


...-The American Unitarian Association, 
the missionary organization of the Unitarians, 
has held its fifty-fifth annual meeting in Bos- 
ton. Receipts of $26,047 the past year were 
reported, an increase of $3,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Besides this, there has been raised 
$20,000 toward the endowment of Harvard 
Divinity School, and $20,000 for the Channing 
Memorial Church, in Newport, R.I. It was 
stated that the mission in India, under Mr. 
Dall, has a school of 427 scholars, with 23 
native teachers. 

.... The Board of United Hebrew Charities 
held its annual inceting recently, and reported 
receipts of $58,268, a much larger amount 
than was expected. The money was expend- 
edin relief of the distressed, by distribution 
of coal, clothing, medicines, and medical aid, 
etc. Emigrants and immigrants, wives and 
children, and others were helped, and an in- 
dustrial school carried on. The school was 
opened in January, with five pupile. It has 
now a daily average attendance of sixty-nine. 


....Last Sunday morning Dr. Talmage re- 
celved into membership in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle 416 persons who were converted in the 
revival meetings which were carried on during 
six weeks by the Rev. Thomas Harrison, the 
Methodist evangelist. In the list of converts 
were two men of 75 and 82 years respectively. 
The membership of the Tabernacle is now 
2,061, which makes it the largest church io 
connection with the General Assembly. 


....A dispatch from the Commissioner of 
the Salvation Army in this country, printed 
in an English paper, says: ‘‘Our eightb at- 
teries have 16 officers, 40 cadets, 913 converts, 
412 privates, 339 speakers (30 being German). 
Two thousand four hundred and five dollars 
have been given.” It also says that the work 
in New York and Newark “ goes on glorious 
ly,”? and that fire is to be opened on Cam- 
den, N. J. and Germantown, Penn. 


... It is said that the committee of the 
Prussian Diet to whom was referred Bis- 
marck’s new ecclesfastical bill have decided 
in favor of three important clauses of it. It 
is also reported that a deputation ef the Cen- 
ter party (Ultramontane), who waited on the 
Pope, to inform him of their objections to the 
bill, met with an unfavorable reception. 


... The new Methodist bishops will hold 
their official residences as follows: Bishop 
Warren goes to Atlanta, Ga., where Bishop 
Haven used to reside; Bishop Foss goes to 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Bishop Hurst to Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Bishop Haven to San Francisco, 
Cal. Bishop Andrews removes from Des 
Moines to Washington. 


....-The new Methodist Book Committee 
has organized by the selection of Dr. Homer 
Eaton as chairman and Dr. I. 8. Bingham as 
secretary. The Committee directed that the 
salary of the new bishops be ¢3,000, with $1,000 
each for house-rent. 


...-The two hundredth anniversary of the 
First Reformed (Dutch) Church of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., will be celebrated June 20th and 
21st. 


...-Bishop Simpson visits the Methodist 
missions in Japan and China this summer 
and Bishop Merrill those in Europe and India. 


...-There are eight Baptist ministers in 
Virginia who have held pastorates for twenty 
years and upward. Two exceed forty years. 


....Members of the U. 8. Christian Commis- 
sion are to hold their first reunion at Chautaa_ 
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Hews of the Week, 


A TELtcrRam from London, referring to 
the famine in Kurdistan, Armenia, and Western 
Persia, states that 40,000 persons must be fed 
for two months, if they are to be kept alive. 
The telegram implores for money to purchase 
the grain which is still in store at Moush. One 
hundred and thirty-eight persons have died of 
starvation at Bashkaleh. Twenty-six villages 
are utterly destitute. One hundred and seven 
persons have died of starvation at Alashgerd. 





-+--M. de Lesseps, in a speech before the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on the Ist 
fustant, expressed himselfas being very con- 
fident in the success of the Panama Canal en- 
terprise. He said he proposed to offer to the 
British public £166,000 worth of shares of the 
stock; but did not care whether they were 
taken or not, as he could get plenty of funds. 


....The Constantinople correspondent of 
the Manchester (England) Guardian says that 
the Turkish newspapers have been instructed 
to raise the bugbear of a religious war and 
wholesale massacre of Christians as likely to 
follow any attempt at coercion in the direction 
of reforms, to give color to the idea of resist- 
ance. 


.. The master of a vessel which hasarrived 
at Queenstown from Demerara reports having 
passed, on the 30th of April, a raft, well bolted 
together, and having afterward seen several 
bodies in white clothing. They are supposed 
to have been members of the crew of the miss- 
ing ‘‘ Atalanta ” 


..A dispatch from Constanstinople says 
that Sir Austen Layard, before his departure 
from that city for England, advised the Sultan 
to make a change in his cabinet. It is thought 
probable that Said Pacha, the Grand Vizier, 
will be dismissed during the present week. 


.. The report of District Attorney Town- 
send onthe Whittaker case has been sent to 
the War Department; but Secretary Ramsey 
declines to make it public until after the re- 
ceipt of the report of the court of inquiry 
from Genera) Schofield. 


..The Union Congregational Church, in 
Elm Place, near Fulton Street, Brooklyn, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wild is pastor, was 
destroyed by fire on the 3d instant. The 
building cost $50,000 and was insured for 
$30,000. 


..A fire in Nevada City on the evening of 
the 5th instant destroyed fifty buildings in 
the Chinese quarter and a number of stores. 
The loss amounts to between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars. 


..A dispatch from Madrid says that the 
government has authorized its representatives 
at Mantevideo to sign a treaty of peace and 
friendship between Spain and the Republie of 
Paraguay. 


..It is reported from Calcutta that four 
companies of British troops have received 
orders to be in readiness to take up positions 
for the protection of the frontier of British 
Burmah. 


..On the 5th instant the Irish residents 
of London gave a reception to Mr. Parnell, in 
recoguition of bis services in behalf of Ireland 
fin America. 


..Four steamers from Europe on the 24 
instant landed at Castle Garden a total of 
three thousand four hundred end four immi- 
grants. 


..A statue of Goethe was unveiled at Ber- 
lin, on the 34 Instant, in the presence of the 
Emperor and of a large concourse of people. 


.- The British Court will go iuto mourning 
for the Czarina until] the 28th instant. 


.-Charles Lessing, the German painter, is 
dead. 


“HEALTH FLOUR.” 


The life of Wheat, without the bran o: starch ; a 
bread and = flour, unrivaled in Brain, "Nerve, and 
Muscle-bullding elements. Invaluable to sufferers 
from a oy a. Nervous pugperesics 
eases 0 ver an creo ia D 
TES. Trial proves its val For a DIABE, 
price, please address the puopetetena 

FARWELL & RHINES, 
Watertown, Jefferson County, N. ¥., 
Makers of Choice Family Flours. 


RY tN ROGERS’ 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
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This well known 


for Dyspepsia, Headache, 
itiens agh. and alicomviaints arising 
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d regulates the nowels. It is a favorite med. 
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BLOOD 
REMEDIES. 


Skin Diseases are but the 
Signs of Blood 
Poisons. 


Skin Diseases issue from an unos thy « centiticn of 
the blood and are Blood Diseases.— 

The CutTicurna REMEDIES cure rt am obstinate 
forms of Blood and Skin Diseases and Affections of 
the Scalp with Loss of Hair, when all other remedies 
and methods of treatment fail. Curicurna RESOLVENT 
pasties the 

t m, absorbs 


CUTICURA, & ae Jelly for external ie ication, 
arrests « s away dead flesh one 8 =. allays 


sores, and sca P! icing and with n loss of sere when 
RESOLVENT is 


whitens. and oe beyon nn 
SHAVING Soar, @ Pais’ oom Cutioura, is the ajat 
one —_ expressly for 
shaving 





Interesting Account of the Healing of a 
Broken Leg. 


Mresns. Lotwrors & Pixknam, D me 
Dear Sirs :--On the 23d of August, 1877,1 had the 
misfortune of having my leg broken, in front of Wil- 
Ham Sterns's @ 8 store, by a case of geeks be! 
thrown on me. e bone was set a physician o 
. Upon removing the splints, sores brok 
out from my knee to the hee}, and several 


ber stockings. After wearing out about $25 worth, of 
aifferent makes, without any signs of any cure, I 
bought the Curicurna Rementes, for the purpose, 
expressed it at the L~ to be humbugged again. Be- 
fore half had been , I was astonished to see the 
sores heal up one by « one, and now not =e 5 sore re ts to 
seen. I recommended the same to a 
lady, who had —¥ Nooubied for years wit a@ sore 
After using hundreds of remedies, she is com- 
pletely cured. Respectfully is urs, 
IENRY LANDKECKER, 


Doven, N. B, 


SALT RHEUM. 


Ten Years. Treated by Ton Physicians. 
Used all Kinds of Medicine. 


Messes. Weexs & Potter :—Dear Sirs :—I feel it my 
duty to inform you of what your CuTICURA REMEDIES 
have done for me. pbs Seve suffered from Galt Rheum 
for ten years, been ti hysicians, 
and taken any quantity of me penpene, wit ont cure, 
until I took your rem: 

successful in my case, leaving he skin on my face, 
scalp, and a as white and fr 


body‘s. ours truly, 
STEPHEN 8. LOVEJOY. 
AUBURR, Me., Aprt! 84, 1879. 


ITCHING HUMOR 


for eleven years cured. 


Joun W. F. Hones, Esq., North Hampton, WN. H., well 
known as the originator Of the Citizens’ Line Coaches, 
Boaton, writes that he been cured by the CuTIcURA 
Remevizs of an Itching Humor, from which he hi 

en a great sufferer, as friends know. He 
considers them the greatest remedies of the age. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


tor Blood, Skin, and Scalp Humers, 


are prepared by Weeks & Potrer, Chemists and Drug 
gists, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; 21 Front 
St., Toronto, ont; and 8 Snow Hill, London; and 
for sale by all Druggists Price of Curicura: small 
boxes, 50 cents; loses boxes $1. Reso.tvryt, $1 per 
bottle. CUTICURA MEDICINAL t Tomer SoaF, 25 cents per 
cake. CUTICURA MEDICINAL SHAVING S04P, 15 cents; in 
bars, for Barbers and large consumers, 50 cents. 


GOLLINS VOLTAIC PLASTERS 


instantly relieve Pain, S 
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Longress Water 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Messrs. SYPHER & CO. 


are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,’’ which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
as heavy as Marble or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


740 Broadway, New York. 


~ LAWN ‘STATUES AND VASES 


made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. 0. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulton 
Street, New York, Resident Agent for the United 
States, 
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(PI to write Di. MARSH, Gainey, Mich. 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Open for the Season from June 
15th to October lst. 

TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


KENMORE, 
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PECT: 
Proprietor. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


WM. H. MoCAFFREY, Proprietor, 


located on Booogues , between United States and 
rand Union Hotels. 


THE COLUMBIAN HOTEL, 
Broadway (opposite Congress Park), 
Cc. E. PALMER, Proprietor, 
ee SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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The Dansville Sanitarium. 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes- 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; nv malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO. 
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OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Daneville, Livingsten Ce., XN. ¥. 


Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE, CATSKILL, N. Y., 
one an one-half mie from landing, accommoda‘es 
800. Rates from $10 to $20 week, according to 
pize an location of rooms. Bituation unsurpassed; 
picturcs.,ue scenery ; pleasant drives. Address 


GRANT & CORNELL, Catskill, N. Y. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
~ PRAVEL. 
~~ GUNARD LINE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
Msion, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
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pecially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
72 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Anchorta. "june 12th, 8 a. 4 Circassia. .June 26ch, 8 a.m. 
Ethiopia .June 19th, 2 P 
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NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Seeekee Steet, 
VICCOTIR... 0.2 0000cseccceseces June 12th, & 
Steamers marked thus * do not carry hd. + 
Cabins, $25 and 965. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to eupply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently bold twenty-six numberse—half a 
year. THE cover hes ‘THE INDEPENDENT"’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ori.amental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents cach. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 


t@ Allcomnupications for the Kélicrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columos cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P,-O. Box 2787. 

&#” Ali communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Kditor, aad all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers tu 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

{? We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 


of our cutrespondents. 
t2@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 


scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve @ copy. 


The Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 


NEW YORK, June 10th, 1880. 
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GARFIELD AND VICTORY! 


Vierory! James A. Gartield, of Ohio, 
is the Republican candidate for President, 
and we are glad he machines are bro- 
ken, The dictators are beaten. The glori- 
ous old Kepublican party refuses to be 
bartered away. Those who bully and 
those who buy retire discomfited, and a 
true man receives the nomination, who 
made no effort for it, whose name had not 
been mentioned, but whose pre-eminent 
ability needs no assertion. He will bring 
us, in November, victory. 

James A. Garfield is a young man, not 
fifty years old. Heisa graduate of Wil. 
liams; was a clergyman and a professor in 
Hiram College, O.; then was admitted to 
the bar, and was elected to the Ohio State 
Senate; served honorably in the war, and 
rose to the rank of major-general; before 
the close of the war was elected to Con- 
gress, where he has remained ever since, 
and where, since Blaine’s removal to the 
Senate, he has been the Republican leader 
of the House. He isa man of ability and 
integrity, and his nomination puts an air 
of decency on the coming campaign. There 
might have been a nomination to which we 
could not have given earnest support. 
With full, hearty enthusiasm we add our 
shout to the cheers for James A. Garfield, 
of Ohio. 

And now the Republican party, without 
bitterness or dissensions, can join hands to 
elect its candidate. Let there be no hold- 
ing back by Grant’s friends, or Blaine’s 
friends, or Sherman’s friends. We need 
them all. Nobody can complain. There 
is everything to arouse enthusiasm. Now 
for union and victory! 
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Tse platform adopted by the Chicago 
Convention opens with a recital of what 
the Republican party has done for the 
nation in the last twenty years. Asking 
for the continued confidence and support 
of the people on the ground of this record, 
it proceeds to the statement of the princi- 
ples and purposes which will guide the 
aclion of the party in the future. All the 
just fruits of the war are to be secured. 
The rights of all, whether native-born or 
naturalized, whether black or white, are to 
be protected by an impartial administra- 
tion of the laws. The work of popular 
education is to be fostered by the National 
Government, and not left merely to the 
ageucies of the states. An amendment to 
the Constitution is to be sought, which 
will forbid the states to pass any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; and also 
forbid them to appropriate public funds 
for the support of sectarian schools. A 
tariff for revenue, 80 discriminating as to 
favor American labor, is to be continued. 
Chinese immigration is to be restrained by 
“‘such just, humane, and reasonable pro- 
visions as will produce” the résdlt. Civil 
service reform, according to the theory 
announced by President Hayes, is to be 
pursued as an object of paramount im. 
portance. Polygamy in the territories 
must die. 

Such, in brief, are the contents of the 
platform, with the addition of a compli- 
mentary and well-deserved referenee to the 
administration of President Hayes and a 
severe arraignment of the Democratic 
Party, with its right wing in the “Solid 
South.” We have space for but two re- 
marks on this platform, and we regret that 
both of them must be in the way of crit- 
icism. 

Tn the first place, we protest dgdinst the 
plank relating to the question of Chinese 
immigration. It is adisgrace tothe com 
mittee that framed it and to the conven- 
tion that adopted it. It does not represent, 
but grossly misrepresents, the sentiments of 
the great Republican Party of this country, 
It is simply political sop thrown to the 
Pacific States, especially California, for the 
purpose of concfliating the favor of. those 
who hate the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.” Its sole 
purpose is to catch votes on the Pacific 
Coast; and but for this réasou no such dis 
graceful plank would have appeared in the 
platform. The pretense that ‘‘the unre- 
stricted immigration of the Chinese,” as 
provided for in the Burlingame Treaty, is 
‘‘anevil of great magnitude” is the sheer- 
est sham imaginable. There is no such 
fact, and there never has been, and there is 
never likely to be. Statistics, as to the 
number of Chinese immigrants, give the lie 
to the whole statement. No man, upon a 
candid view of all the facts, believes or can 
believe that the mere infinitesimal frag- 
ment of Chinamen in this country, either 
present or prospective, involves the slight- 
est peril to its institutions or its indus- 
trial system. All such talk is an attempt 
to get up a scare about nothing. We are 
both sorry and indignant that the Conven- 
tion should have lugged in this sort of 
Kearneyism into its platform, and thus in- 
sulted the better sentiments of the great 
body of the Republican party, for which 
it professéd to be speaking. We spit upon 
the plank in simple contempt, and have no 
doubt that such will be the feeling of nine- 
tenths of all Republicans outside of the 
Pacific States. We have no fancy for that 
kind of politics, whose only merit consists 
in making a bid for votes, 

The other criticism relates to the omission 
of the platform to take or state any positive 
or definite ground in regard to the currency 
question. The platform justly glorifies the 
Republican party for what it has done on 
this subject; but says nothing, absolutely 
nothing, about what it proposes todoin the 
future. Asto the question whether legal- 
tender notes shall be paid and withdrawn: as 
tothe question whether these notesshall be- 
come the exclusive paper circulation of the 
country, and, consequently, all national 
bank-notes be displaced; as to the question 
whether the coinage of depreciated silver 
dollars shall be continued; as to the ques- 
tions relating to the currency which divide 
Republicans from Democrats and Green- 





baekers—yes, as to these vital matters of 
policy, that are attracting the thoughts of 
the people and upon whose proper settle- 
ment the best interests of the country are 
largely dependent, the platform is as 
*‘dumb as an oyster.” We have no doubt 
as to what would be the policy of the Re- 
publican party if trusted with power; and 
that policy ought to have been enunciated 
in clear and unambiguous terms. When 
the campaign opens and the two parties, 
with their candidates, join issue before the 
people, Republican newspapers and speak- 
ers will have to face the music and squarely 
discuss the currency question in all its sun- 
dry aspects. It is a living question, and 
any effort to play the dodge game in regard 
to it would be not only cowardly, but also 
bad strategy. There is a real and vital 
difference between the policy of the Re- 
publican party and that of the Democratic 
party in regard to questions of currency 
and national finance; and the Chicago Con- 
vention, in our judgment, made a grave 
mistake in omitting to state the Republican 
position in clear and ringing words. If 
the omission be due to timidity, then the 
timidity was not wise. 





SEMINARY TEACHING. 


Tux recent Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, at Madison, in view of the fact that 
‘acknowledged religious teachers, holding 
high positions in Christian institutions in 
Europe, are disseminating doctrines which 
are calculated to undermine the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures,” urges the profess- 
ors in the seminaries ‘‘to see to it that they 
do by no means, even indirectly, give 
countenance to these fundamental errors 
by apy magnifying of the learning of these 
false teachers; but, on the contrary, that 
they do faithfully expose their fallacies and 
unsparingly denounce their heresies, and 
that the integrity, inspiration, and authority 
of the Word of God be fully and emphatical- 
ly insisted upon in the instruction of candi- 
dates for the sacred ministry.” Certainly 
it is quite proper for professors to oppose 
errors, expose fallacies, denounce heresies, 
and decline to overmagnify (or undermag- 
nify) any man’s learning. We trust that 
this is what all honest professors are doing. 
We are sorry that the Assembly seems to 
doubt its seminary professors. We are 
sorry that its words seem to show a fever- 
ish anxiety and apprehension about these 
new doctrines, which it indiscriminately 
masses together underthe title of ‘ heresy.” 
It would have been better if it had named 
them somewhat more particularly, so that 
the professors could know with certainty 
what they are to oppose. ’ 

It is, however, chiefly the tone and spirit 
of this hortatio ad professores that we de- 
plore. A theological seminary stands 
pledged by its name in the most solemn 
way tothat pursuit which is the highest and 
most sacred in the world—the pursuit of 
truth. A professor in such an institution 
is bound, before God and man, to be honest 
and true in the patient examination of all 
facts and theories, so that he may add 
something to the sum of human knowledge 
and bring men nearer to the understanding 
of the truth of God. No one knows better 
than he the complexity of facts or the 
necessity of candor and = singlemind- 
edness in their examination. No one 
feels more deeply than the responsi- 
ble teacher the greatness of God's 
universe and the feebleness of man. The 
true scholar is both humble and bold— 
humble in estimating himself, bold to de- 
fend what he believes to be the truth and 
to claim for himself and for all men liberty 
to think. If our seminaries were training- 
schoolsin thought, what good might they not 
do for the cause of truth! But can wein truth 
say that they are such schools? Many years 
ago a Christian teacher, writing a letter to 
some friends, exhorted them to examineand 
test all opinions presented to them, and to 
retain what was true. We fear this is not 
what the Madison Assembly urges on its pro- 
fessors. What it wishes them to do it de- 
clares in the paragraph of the Report on 
Theological Seminaries next to the one 
above quoted—namely, it recommends in- 
struction to candidates for the ministry in 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism. It is 
not the pursuit of truth, but the exposition 
ef the Shorter Catechism. Grant that this 











Catechism is excellent; it would, neverthe- 
less, be a mistake to claim that it is abso- 
lutely perfect, yet it is madean absolute 
standard and norm of faith. The professor 
in the seminary may think freely as long 
as he thinks in accord with the Catechism. 
If he steps outside of that, he is heretical. 
Is this Paul’s idea of seeking the truth? Is 
this in the spirit of the teaching of Jesus? 
We have taken occasion from this utter- 
ance of the Assembly to say these things; 
but the error we deplore is not confined to 
this body. It exists to a lamentable extent 
among most Christian bodies of the world. 
It is a wholly wrong point of view. It 
shows a concern for a set and settled sys- 
tem, rather than for the truth. 
ee - 


THE POLITICAL TRIUMVIRATE. 





Senator CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, 
Senator Conkling, of New York, Senator 
Logan, of Illinois—these three gentlemen, 
each assuming to be the ‘‘ Boss” and prac- 
tically the owner of the Republican party 
in his own state, and all alike governed by 
purely selfish motives, united in a virtual 
conspiracy to secure the nomination of 
General Grant at all hazards. Each was 
successful in manipulating the Republican 
convention of his own state. The plan of 
action was to appoint Grant delegates in 
each of these states to the Chicago Conven- 
tion, and then bind them to vote asa unit, 
first, last, and all the time, for General 
Grant and for all measures tending toward 
his nomination. Pennsylvania, months 
ago, led the way; soon after New York 
followed; and Illinois, two or three weeks 
since, brought up the rear, giving the tri- 
umvirate in all one hundred and seventy 
votes solid for Grant, which was supposed 
sufficient to carry the day. 

This scheme naturally and justly awakened 
indignation and earnest resistance among 
all fair-minded Republicans. It is contrary 
to the established precedents of the party in 
holding state and national conventions for 
the nomination of President. It proposed 
utterly and absolutely to suppress the 
preferences of all Republicans who, for 
any reasons, did not believe in the ex- 
pediency of nominating General Grant for 
athirdterm. It denied the right of the 
congressional districts to be represented in 
the Chicago Convention by delegates who 
would faithfully express their choice as to 
candidates. In a large number of these 
districts, known to be opposed to the 
nomination of General Grant, it misrepre- 
sented the sentiments of the Republican 
party; and this fact was not only known 
at the time, but became increasingly man. 
ifest by subsequent disclosures. The 
whole plan was a piece of political trick- 
ery and involved high-handed and out 
rageous tyranny. S 

Senator Cameron, being one of these 
conspirators and chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, and, as such, hav- 
ing the right to call the Chicago Conven- 
tion to order and preside until a temporary 
chairman was appointed, proposed so to 
exercise this right as to guarantee the 
success of the conspiracy and make certain 
the nomination of General Grant ia the 
very organization of the Convention. The 
Committee were not in sympathy with him 
and were determined to have fair play. He 
ruled that motions made to this end were 
out of order, and then refused to allow an 
appeal from his ruling. The majority of 
the Committee then decided to depose him 
from office, and appoint a chairman who 
would respect their rights. This brought 
the honorable gentleman to his senses, and 
led to a compromise, by which the Chicago 
Convention was fairly organized. 

The preliminary questions before the 
Convention related to the rules by which it 
should be governed, and especially the rule 
to be observed in taking the votes for can- 
didates for President and Vice-President, 
and also to contested seats in the Conven- 
tion, most of which involved the right of 
congressional districts to be represented by 
delegates of their own choice. These ques- 
tions were settled’ by the Convention in a 
way to rebuke and condemn the scheme of 
the plotters, and give Republicans a just 
and fair opportunity to express their real 
preferences as to candidates. We shall 
hear no more of the unit rule in national 
Republican conventions. Even Senator 
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Conkling, with all his arrogance and self- 
conceit, will hardly venture to try this 
game a second time. The rights of con- 
gressional districts will hereafter be re- 
spected by state conventions. The Repub- 
lican party has proved itself to be strénger 
than its would-be leaders. 

The majority of the Chicago Convention, 
in dc..ling with the preliminary questions 
relating to its organization, its membership, 
and its procedure, deserve the hearty 
thanks of the Republican party throughout 
the whole country. Had the Cameron- 
Conkling-Logan programme been carried 
out, and had General Grant been nominated 
under such auspices, the probability is that 
the party would have met an overwhelming 
rout at the ballot-box. Republicans are 
not, as a class, the sort of people to be 
whipped into line by the party lash. They 
have a way of doing their own thinking; 
and, while they do not decline the services 
of good leaders, they will not follow these 
leaders at the expense of conscience and 
their own judgment. 

We recommend Messrs. Conkling, 
Cameron, Logan, and all other self-consti- 
tuted leaders of their type, to bear in mind 
that they do not own the Republican party, 
and that. if necessary, the party can spare 
them, without any serious damage to its 
prospects, It has principles and purposes 
which will live when they are dead. It 
does not propose to let their recklessness, 
or selfishness, or love of dominion deface 
its record or achieve its ruin. It combines 
the best intelligence of the land and has 
too much intelligence and backbone to be 
the mere passive tool of any set of leaders. 








THE EXEGETICAL SOCIETY. 


THERE was organized in this city last 
week a society the purpose of which is to 
encourage its members in the study of 
biblical exegesis. Papers are to be read 
before it by the members on subjects 
connected with the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and these are to be followed by 
a free discussion by those present. The 
first meeting extended over three sessions 
on Friday afternoon and evening and 
Saturday morning, during which time 
the organization of the Sdciety was 
effected, and half a dozen papers read 
and fully discussed, on such subjects as 
the Speaking with Tongues; the meaning 
of ‘‘wonian”; the Use of ‘‘Seed” and 
“Seeds” in Galatians iii, 16; the Proper 
Translation of Acts xi, 26, ‘‘ The disciples 
were “talled Christians first at Antioch”; 
the Imprecations in the Psalms, with trans. 
lation of Psalm cix; and the newly-found 
Inscriptions of Cyrus, as bearing on Bible 
History. Among those present and taking 
part in the discussions were Prof. Mead, of 
Andover; Prof. Abbot, of Cambridge; Prof. 
Gardiner, of Middletown, Conn.; Profs. 
Day and Dwight, of New Haven; Prof. 
Strong, of Drew Seminary; Prof. Goodwin, 
of Philadelphia; Pres. Cattell, of Lafayette; 
Pres, Chase, of Haverford; Prof. Short, of 
Columbia College; Profs. Schaff, Briggs, 
and Instructor Brown, of Union Seminary; 
Drs. Washburn, Toy, and Ward, of this 
city; and Prof. W. J. Beecher, of Auburn. 
It will be seen that the members are, on the 
whole, conservative, and perhaps, as such, 
all the more interested in biblical exegesis, 
the only Unitarian among them, Prof. 
Abbot, being so conservative that he is 
satisfied that John was the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, a point questioned by the 
professor just reinstated by the General 
Assembly in the Free Presbyterian Theo- 
logical College at Aberdeen. 

We are very glad to see this Society or- 
ganized, and believe it will do not a little 
to encouragé original biblical scholarship 
in this country. We very much need all 
the stimulus that can be given to original 
reséarch. Otte great difficulty that there 
has been thus far is that we have had really 
for fresh scholarship qtite too much uni- 
formity of general belief on the subject of 
the Scriptures. The belief in the complete 
logical and historical infallibility of the 
Scriptures has been so general that there 
has been no special incitement'to investiga- 
tion. Of late years a freer spirit has arisen 
in the circles of full religious faith, which 
promises better results, although even yet 
it would sound almost like blasphemy to 
many to he:r Luther exclaim '‘My dear 
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Brother Paul, that won’t stick,” when com- 
menting on the passage ‘‘He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ”; or to 
hear St. Jerome say on the same pussage: 
‘‘That argument was addressed to the 
foolish Galatians.” 

We were pleased with the general tone 
of the discussion of the papers read. All 
present tried to divest themselves of any- 
thing but a scholarly and scientific purpose 
in their investigation. They did not try to 
secure confirmations or harmonies at all 
hazards. When one of the writers, a theo- 
logical teacher, as they nearly all were, 
said that the lately discovered inscriptions 
of Cyrus seemed to discredit strongly the 
existence of the ‘‘ Darius the Mede” men- 
tioned in Daniel, no offense seemed to 
be taken by any one present. So Paul’s 
argument from the word ‘‘seed” did not 
commend itself to most of the speakers. 
But this is hardly to be. wondered at, as 
the old theory of verbal inspiration is now 
generally discredited. We are positive 
that the new Society will prove very help- 
ful to American exegetical scholarship. 


Estitorial otes. 


THe candidate whom THE INDEPENDENT 
favored during the preliminary canvass was 
Senator Edmunds. It was in his favor that 
he, at least, had not the presidential bee in 
his bonnet. Nobody pretended that he was 
making combinations or corrupting delega- 
tions on his own behalf. But there are too 
many rumors of such things in the air and too 
many facts on which to base them. To take 
the least indecent of them all. The Southern 
delegations were regarded as the wavering 
ones. Potter Palmer, the weaithy hotel man, 
sent word to these delegations on Saturday, 
when it was settled that the Convention would 
adjourn over Sunday, that they were invited 
to remain during the rest of the session at the 
Palmer House without expense—of course, in the 
interest of the candidate favored by Mr. 
Palmer; and one delegation, that from Vir- 
ginia, accepted the invitation, and its vote on 
Monday showed unexpected strength forGrant. 
But this is the smallest sort of corruption. 
Direct charges are made of offers, in the inter- 
est of the leading candidates, of money or 
oftice, to purchase the votes of members; and 
we fear that there isa great deal of truthin 
them. We love the old Republican party ; but 
we do not love it so much as we do decency. 
Put the Tilden barrel in power in the one 
party, and a banker’s ora railroad king’s bar- 
rel in command inthe other; make nomina- 
tions impossible except to the man who can 
command the sinews of war, even as office 
used to be purchased in the declining days of 
Rome, and the two parties will find that the 
honest men on both sides will very soon be 
ready to form a combination in the shape of a 
third party, and before long beat them both. 
For the American people, thank God, is honest 
yet, if the politicians are not. 








WHEN woman's preaching comes up among 
the Southern Presbyteridns, they make 
thorough, if not short work withit. Am over- 
ture from Texas asked a deliverance on the 
subject, and, after some discussion, the As- 
sembly gave it, in the following decisive terms: 

‘* Inasmuch as the Paplic preaching of the 

Gospel is a branch of the ministerial office to 
the authorization of which ordination or 
licensure is essential, and inasmuch as in- 
spired Scripture, as interpreted by our stand- 
ards—nowhere in the case of women—sanc- 
tions such a sdlemnity; but, on the contrary, 
does clearly prohibit it; thie Assembly does, 
therefore, declare the assumption of this 
sacred office by women to be opposed to the 
advancement of true piety and to the promo- 
tion of the peace of the Church, and this to 
such an extent as to make the introduction of 
women into our Ipits for the purpose of 
publicly expounding God’s Word an irregu- 
larity not to te tolerated.”’ 
“Not to be tolerated.” Those are strong 
words, and no opposition was made to them, 
except by Judge White, of Tennessee, who 
argued with much warmth that every Chris- 
tian had a right to preach, and that it would 
be an unheard-of hardship to close the mouths 
of any. 


Tue Southern Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly has been exercised for several years over 
the question of “ worldly amusements.”’ Shall 
churchmembers dance, or go to the opera or 
theater, or play billiards, or do in general any 
of those things that are called ‘‘ worldly’’? 
In the late Assembly at Charleston, the Synod 
of South Carolina, represented by Dr. Girar- 
deau, the successor of the eminent Thornwell 
inthe chair of dogmatic theology in the Colum- 
bia Seminary, made an effort to procure 
stringent action on the subject, which, how- 
ever; failed, The Assembly declined to inter- 
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fere with the individual churches in this matter, 
and left it with them to deal with their mem- 
bers. This would seem to be the wise course. 
There is considerable difference of opinion in 
different communities on thé propriety of 
certain amusémerts, and much trouble will 
be avoided by allowing public sentiment in 
each chirch to control itedecisions. It would 
be rather a hard task to say exactly what 
amusements are ‘worldly’? and what are 
“unworldly,” which are profané and which 
are sacred. The difference between the opera 
and aconcert where operatic music is sung 
by opera singers is not perceptible to all per- 
sons; yet the first is, as a rule, forbidden, and 
the second permitted. The fact is that the 
New Testament represents ‘‘ this world”’ as a 
spirit, and not as any act, except those dbso- 
lutely immoral. Stealing is a worldly amuse- 
ment; but Paul laughed at eating meats 
offered to idols, ad @ thing whose right or 
wrong depended on the spirit iu which it was 
done. If one mayin good constience hear 
operatic music, let him doit. There is noth- 
ing of that sort that is unclean iu itself. 
Rather, it is the glorious privilege of religion 
to embrace and sanctify the world, which is 
truly God’s creation and iu bis eyes “very 
good.” fm... 


Tue law of Indiana, like that of many of 
the states, forbids the pursuit of the usual 
employments of men on the Christian Sabbath, 
excepting from the prohibition works of ne- 
cessity and mercy. The question recently 
came before the supreme court of that state 
whether the selling of cigars on the Sabbath 
is included in the prohibition or the exception. 
The court decided that, since smoking tsa 
necessity to those who have acqu'red the habit, 
cigars may be sold on Sunday, under the gen- 
eral principle that ‘‘ whatsoever is necessary 
and proper to do ou Sunday, to supply this 
constant daily need, is a work of necessity 
within the fair meaning of the statute.” 
Hence, cigar-stores may be open on this day 
aud cigar-selling is lawful. The necessities 
of the cigar-smokers make it lawful. What, 
then, about the necessities of rum-drinkers 
and beer-guzzlers? Is not rum or beer quite 
as much a necessity to them as cigars are to 
the smokers? Is not the habit, which is as- 
sumed asthe legal foundation of the necessity, 
quite as strong and imperative in the case of 
liquor drinking as it is in that of tobacco 
smoking? We question whetler the Supreme 
Court of Indiana would carry out its own prin- 
ciple; and, if it would not, then, by its own 
showing, there is some fault in the principle. 
The fault consists in taking a mere habit as the 
standard of what is to be deemed a “‘neces- 
sity ” in the legal sense. 





Tax Journal du "Protestantisme Frangaiee, of 
Paris, translates’én editorial from Tax Iwpk- 
PENDENT and adds at approving comment, to 
which we invite the attention of Cliristian 
apologists of the type of The Observer. We 
quote : 


* The cases are, unhappily, too numerous lo 
which the attacks of the adversaries of the 
Gospel do it greater service than the rast de- 
fenses of prudent friends. What, then, is the 
present duty? It is a return te a religious 
way of regarding the Bible and its sporty: 
Our reformers and the confessions of faith of 
the 16th century never considered tte Bible as 
an infallible volume, authoritative in every- 
thiog of which it speaks—history, the natural 
sciences, etc. They saw in it an authority only 
in religious and moral questions, aid even in 
these subordinated the Old Testament to the 
New Testament, and in the latter distin- 
guished between more important and less im- 
portant parts. No doubt, the number of the 
advocates of plenary inspiration among us is 
constantly becoming smaller. But it is also 
only a smal] number who are capable of stat- 
ing, in a practical way, the inevitable conse- 

uences of the abandonment of that fatal 
theory. Weare afraid to tell the péople the 
truth. Instead of taking pains to enlighten 
them, we atiempt to leave them in ignorance 
of what is beginniig to be cried on the house- 
tops. What will happen when simple-hearted 
believers, as we say, shall learn from the 
mouth of unbelievers that their Bible fs far 
from being what they imagine? It may turn 
out that men who pique themsélves on being 
wise have committed the gravest imprudences! 
If they don’t take care, the truth that thev 
dare not look in the face will force doors and 
closed windows, and, penet ig by windows 
and roof, will be in danger of overthrowing 
the frail edifice that was thought to be so 
safely barred. Well may we exclaim: ‘Save 
us from our friends!’’’ 


Tue next time the editor of a great secular 
newspaper gives his views of the province and 
future of journalism we hope tié will not fafl 
to inculcate the giving of miore intelligent 
attention to that department of news rélating 
to ecclesiastical events. As a geheral thing, this 
important ffeld for the newsgathefér is consid- 
ered subordinate {i importance to dil others, 
even to boat-races, horse-races, foot races, and 
pugilistic encoutiters. Whit little spure is 
given to réligious news {s often so filled with 
Dlunders as to make it of little value. The 
Evening Post, the other day, called attention 
to some funny blunders made by two of its 
contemporaries; ldughéd dt theni heartily, and 
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congratulated itself on its own superior 
knowledge. One of the blunders was in 
speaking of the Methodist General Conference 
as an annual conference, whereas every- 
body ought to know, as Zhe Post did, that 
the Conference held at Cincinnati is not an 
annual, but a quadrennial conference. But 
it happene that the reference of The Post's 
contemporary was not to the Cincinnati Con- 
ference, but to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, held at Pitts- 
burgh. The Post should have known that the 
Cincinnati Conference was not the one re- 


. ferred to, and its contemporary should have 


known that the Conference in question was 
quadrennial, and not annual. We are per 
suaded that religious newspapers discuss 
secular matters with more intelligence than 
the secular press does religious events. 





Tus creed which Zhe New Jerusalem Messen- 
ger prints as ‘‘ The Faith of the New Church” 
is short enough to be reprinted entire: 

‘ We are taught in the doctrines of the New 
Church 

“That the Lord Jesus Christ is the only God 


‘of Heaven and earth; the Father, Son, and 


Holy Spirit in a glorified human form ; a Being 
of infinite love, wisdom, and power; our Cre- 
ator, Redeemer, and Regenerator, who came 
on earth by taking upon himself our human 
uature, through which He combated the 

owers of evil, and, having conquered them, 

e keeps them in subjection, and man thereby 
in spiritual freedom, thus making salvation 
possible to all. 

“That the Sacred Scripture is the Word of 
God, or Divine Truth itself, which is the fount- 
ain of wisdom to angels and men. 

‘That, in order to become an angel, each 
must shun all évile'ds sins against God and 
live in obedience to hie commandments ; and 
that He is ever present to enable each one to 
do this if he prays to and trusts in Him. 

‘‘That we are immortal spirits, clothed with 
material bodies, which at death we shall leave 
forever. We shell then enter the spiritual 
world in a real buman form, and shall be 
judged by our life on earth. If it has been 
good, We stall live forever with angels in 
Heaven ; but if evil, we shall seek an abode 
with those who are wicked like ourselves. 

“That the Second Advent of the Lord ise 

a-coming; notin person, but in spirit, by re- 
vealing the spiritual sense of his Holy Word, 
whereby He commenced a new outpouring of 
light and love through bis Church into the 
minds of men.” 
If that is all, there is nothing soul-destroying 
init. If that is all, there is noreason why any 
Evangelical Church should feel a hesitancy 
abvut fellowship with them. But what we 
seem to miss isa paragraph like this: ‘God 
is God, and Swedenborg is his prophet,”’ or 
some reference to what we had supposed to be 
the cardinal doctrine of Correspondences. 
Was there not one Emanuel Swedenborg, any- 
way, and does not the New Church hold some 
sort of relation to his revelation? What we 
would like to know is whether the New 
Church is or is not pledged to accept as 
veritable revelations the writings of Sweden- 
borg, and whether they are accepted in whole 
or in part. 


A LADY writes us a pleasant note which is 
well worth printing. 


“To THE EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘* As so much {fs sald and written about the 
temperance principles of our President's wife, 
I would like to present another phase of her 
character, as an example for the women of our 
land to follow. 

“During an acquaintance with her for the 
last twenty-five years, I have never heard her 
speak illof any one. I once asked her how 
this came about, that she was so guarded in 
this respect, when I knew she was tempted as 
much as apy one to use her tongue to the 
detriment of others. She said, in reply, that 
at night, before going to sleep, her husband 
would say to her: ‘ Now, have we said anything 
against any one to-day ?” 

“1 know this is entering the privacy of the 
home-circle of the long ago; but, as she is 
now in such a conspicuous place, [ cannot 
forbear to use my knowledge for the general 
good. She herself may never think of pos- 
sessing this trait, and may not remember this 
remark of hers to me; but years have not 
effaced it from my mind. 

‘* As one of the great evils of our day, among 
the women, at léast, is gossip and scandal, 
such an example from the first lady in the 
land cannot be too highly extolled.” 


All of which we commend, not simply to 
the next President’s wife, but to all our 
readers. 


Tue authorities of Harvard College are ev- 
fdently doing their best to make the institu- 
tion as nonsectarian astheycan. This fe just 
now indicated by the election of a Baptist, 
Professor C. H. Toy, to occupy the chair of 
Hebrew and other Shemitic languages and bib- 
Heal literature in the theological school. 
Professor Toy is a careful and thorough 
scholar, and bas a great many friends among 
the Soutliern Baptists, having been formerly 
professor of Hebrew in the Louisville Theo- 
logical Semirfury. It will be remembered that 
lis cotimients on the lessons from Ientah in 
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The Sunday-school Times gave offense to some 
of the friends of the Seminary, and, in connec- 
tion with other things, led to his propounding 
his views on fospiration and to his resignation 
of hie professorship there. With his liberal 
views and scholarly culture, he wil) find 
himself pleasantly associated with Professor 
Abbot, who holds the chair of New Testament 
criticism. Certainly Baptists will have no 
reason to feel otherwise than pleased with 
their representative at Harvard. The Univers- 
ity bas not been as strong as it should bein 
Oriental languages, so that in the case of a 
candidate for Ph. D. honors based on Arabic 
studies, President Eliot would, until now, have 
had to send to New Haven for an examiner. 
Harvard has now made another splendid acces- 
sion to its strength, in the nomination of Pro- 
fessor C. R. Lanman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, to the professorship of Sanskrit. Pro- 
fessor Lanman isa brilliant and painstaking 
Sanskrit scholar, whose careful article divides 
with Professor J. Avery’s other grammatical 
Sanskrit article the last stout issue of the 
‘* Journal’ of the American Oriental Society. 
Witb such men as Professor Avery at Bowdoin, 
Professor Lanman at Harvard, and Professor 
Whitney at Yale, Sanskrit is very fairly repre- 
sented in America. The Shemitic languages, 
other than Hebrew, almost need their first 
pioneers in this country. 


It is not now too late to print the following 
note from Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the publication 
of which has been accidentally delayed. 


* To THe Epitor oF Tae INDEPENDENT: 

‘Your correspondent in Tae INDEPENDENT 
of May 6th, referring to the Maine Law, seems 
to have misapprehended the remarks made be- 
fore the city government of Bangor by the 
Rev. Mr. Bolton, the Rev. Mr. Fay, and my- 
self. The meeting had reference simply to the 
execution of the law in Bangor. A petition, 
signed by nearly 1,800 citizens, had been pre- 
sented to the mayor and council, asking for 
the enforcement of the law by the city govern- 
ment according to the statutes of the state— 
‘It shall aleo be the duty of the mayor and 
aldermen, selectmen, assessors, and consta- 
bles, respectively, In every city, town, and 
plantation, to make complaint and prosecute 
any violations of the said provisions of this 
chapter, and to promptly enforce the laws 
against drinking-houses,’ etc. —(‘ Revised 
Statutes,’ 1871, chap. xxvil, page 911.) The 
remarks made by the reverend gentlemen 
abovementioned and by Ex-Mayor Wakefield 
and myself had reference exclusively 
to Bangor. I am confident that in nine- 
tenths of the towns in the state the pro- 
hibitory law is better executed than almost 
any other law of the state. We are not 
willing to remain in this city an exception to 
this general rule. We say that, while the law 
exists, it should be enforced in all places alike ; 
and, if it be a bad law, it should be abrogated 
by the same power that established it. Good 
or bad, the petitioners held that no city is 
competent to set aside a law of the state or to 
choose what laws shall be enforced and what 
laws shall be treated asa dead letter. They 
also held that the mayor and aldermen are 
not exalted by their office above the laws of 
th: state; but are bound to execute the 
laws as the state prescribes. This was the 
direct and only point which the petitioners 
aimed at. 

‘*One of the thirteen hundred, 

“°C, HAMLIN, 
* BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.’ 


Senator Dawes, who is the chairman of the 
special committee of the Senate on the case 
of the Ponca Indians, in his report on the sub- 
ject, tells the story that a few weeks since was 
truthfully told by Dr, Spear, in our corre- 
spondence columns. The truth is, these In- 
dians were, to their serious damage, dispos- 
sessed of their lands in Dakota, and against 
their consent removed to the Indian Terri- 
tory; and the lands, in violation of a treaty 
with them, were transferred to a band of 
Sioux Indians. The wrong to the Poncas had 
all the attributes of robbery, and, if they had 
possessed the power of resistance, would have 
fully ju.tified them in making war against the 
United States. In such a war they would have 
been simply fighting for their firesides. The 
fact that their lauds were transferred to the 
Sioux by a mistake does not lessen the wrong 
tothem., The remedy for this wrong, which 
the bill reported by Senator Dawes proposes, 
consists in requiring the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cause the Poncas to be restored, with- 
out delay, to their reservation in Dakota, and 
in providing that their title to the same shall 
be deemed valid, anything in the Sioux treaty 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The bill also 
provides that their homes and improvements 
shall, as nearly as possible, be restored to them 
in the same condition in which they were when 
the Poncas were forcibly removed, and appro- 
priates fifty thousand dollars to pay the ex- 
venses. This is simply just, provided it be 
he present desire of the Poncas to go back to 








thetr old reservation in Dakota. The Govern- 


ment, upon this supposition, cannot do less 
and yet do right in the correction of its own 
wrongs. 


A BILL was reported in the assembly of this 
state, which ought to have become a law, 
providing for the establishment of a state 
court of claims, consisting of three judges, to 
be appointed by the governor, with the ap- 
proval of the senate, and holding office for 
six years, with salaries of five thousand per 
year. The exclusive business of this court, 
as provided in the bill, is to hear and deter- 
mine all private claims against the state. The 
state, by the terms of such a bill, consents to 
be sued in a court of its own creation and 
abide by ite judgment. The United States in 
1855 established a Court of Claims, and con- 
ferred upon it power to hear and determine 
certain specified claims against the United 
States, and thereby consented to be sued in 
its own courts. Every state in the Union 
ought to follow this example. The general 
principle of law is that no state can be sued 
in its own courts, against its consent; yet 
every state can give this consent, and legally 
provide for the rendering and execution of a 
judgment against itself. Such a Jaw would 
have a tendency to check repudiation by 
legislative action, while it would enable all 
parties having claims against the state to 
prosecute those claims before a court, and in 
this way obtain justice. It would put the 
state in an honorable position in reference to 
all parties with whom it deals, in its political 
and corporate capacity. 





PREsIDENT Hares in the outset of his 
administration was confronted with grave 
difficulties, and the disposal which he made 
of some of them gave great offense to tke 
leading politicians of bis own party. He did 
not suit Senator Conkling, and he no better 
suited Senator Blaine. For the first two years 
it was common for Republican state conven- 
tions either to snub him by a significant 
silence or openly condemn him as a quasi- 
traitor to the party. All this has wonderfully 
changed, and to-day the general sentiment of 
the people is that President Hayes has not 
only been honest in his purpose, but that he 
has managed the affairs of the country with 
great wisdom. His Cabinet is an able one and 
its course has left no just occasion for scan- 
dals. His administration will compare favor- 
ably with any which the country has ever had, 
and its moral tone is much superior to that 
of the ex-President during either of his 
terms. President Hayes, in dealing with a 
politically hostle Congress, as weil as with the 
hostility of certain leaders in his own party, 
bas shown himself to be a man of firm back- 
bone. If he were renominated, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the people would re- 
elect him. His record asa President is of a 
very high order. 


Tue London Times, after a searching review 
of allthe disputed points in respect to the 
Geneva Award, agrees with those who hold 
that the award was made for the payment of 
specifically defined losses, and that it cannot 
be honorably used by the United States for the 
payment of losses excluded by the Geneva 
Tribunal. Having no hope that the Govern- 
ment will ever pay back to Great Britain the 
undivided remainder of the Fund, which, with 
the accumulated interest, now amounts to 
about ten millions of dollars, the Zimes pre- 
coeds to say: 

‘It is not befitting the dignity of a great 

nation to put quietly into its own pocket 
money of which it was constituted a trustee 
for division among private individuals. A 
course at once magnanimous and satisfactory 
to theoriginal, as well as the present owners of 
the money would be for Congressand the Pres- 
ident between them to expend their windfall 
of £2,000,000 on some — which might 
result in a profit and which must result in 
gratification to both nations alike. There is 
Niagara to be redeemed from sordid associa- 
tions. There are hundreds of grandiose con- 
ceptions, which no Bourse might be willing to 
father, but by which the two great divisions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race would rejoice to ben- 
efit. Let the United States Government only 
let it be understood that-it holds $10,000,000 
in trust for some costly international luxury— 
it will not have to wait long before projects in 
abundance will be competing for the oppor- 
tunity.”’ 
We agree with the Times as to the obliga- 
tion of the United States to apply the Geneva 
Fund to the purpose for which it was awarded. 
This is demanded by good faith and national 
honor. But the Government clearly has no 
more right to use the undistributed remainder 
of the Fund on international luxuries than it 
would have to pocket the money itself or 
give it away to the first comers. It is a trust 
fund, to be distributed among those for whose 
losses it was awarded; and when this shail 
have been done, then, if there be a surplus 
left, the only honorable thing to do is to pay 
that surplus back to Great Britain. 


....Says The Catholic Telegraph, in reply to 





we suggested that it was a magic-lantern 
apparition, gotten up originally by a Protest- 
ant as a joke: 

“Unfortunately for THE INDEPENDENT’sS 
ingeniously constructed theory, the figures 
were not ‘ motionless,’ as a careful perusal of 
the printed reports will inform any one de- 
sirous of such information.’’ 


If the figures were not motionJess and did not 
pass on and off the field together, then our 
theory falls. But the theory is one that was 
constructed on the spot, after full conversa- 
tion with believers who saw the apparition 
and with priests; and the figures were de- 
scribed on the spot to our informant as being 
motionless, after special inquiry on the sub- 
ject. 


«---Here is a surprising statement in The 
Congregationalist. The venerable ex-President 
Hopkins, according to that journal, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Berkshire North Congre- 
gational Conference, mentioned that he “‘ had 
never heurd the subject of Congregationalism 
mentioned from the pulpit nor discussed in 
any association or convention. In fact, he 
had never heard an exposition of the subject,” 
and he professed great ignorance of it. We 
hope the reason is that they have too much to 
do spreading Christianity and education to 
labor at proselyting. Even eo, they spend as 
much missionary money on the Freedmen as 
any two other denominations combined, and 
orgavize no churches scarcely, but are con- 
tent to let the existing Baptists and Meth- 
odists get the advantage of their educational 
work. 


....Of a different character from most of 
the aid given to Ireland by Americans is the 
exertion of Mr. Robert A. Johnston, of this 
city, in bringing immigrants. He organ- 
ized the Fermanagh Relief Association, to 
bring needy and healthy young men 
and women to this country from the 
County of Fermanagh, of which he is a na- 
tive, although now the Association embraces 
in its benefactions other portions of the North 
of Ireland. Some four hundred men and wo- 
men of a superior class have already arrived, 
and have essily obtained good situations. Mr. 
Johnston’s enterprise is not only philanthropic 
in the best sense; but it adds to our country 
those who will develop into sturdy and stead 
fast citizens, of whom the country will be 
proud. i 


....Neal Dow’s article this week in defense 
ofthe Maine Law treats with scant suavity 
those who mock at it, and its statement of 
facts in its defense is a telling reply to critics. 
We would suggest that they take up just one 
point, which, if true, is conclusive. He says 
that there is not a “‘ distillery, brewery, or wine 
factory in the state, open or secret.’ If the 
law has done that, it is not a mere license law, 
misealled prohibitory. A clever correspondent, 
Dr. L. W. Bacon, has said that under this 
law the whole community goes into the liquor 
business, through its legal agents, and divides 
the profits. True; but it confines its Mquor 
business strictly to mechanical and medical 
purposes, and makes and divides no profite on 
sales for tippling purposes. 


....The sentiments of a very respectable 
part of the community as to presidential can- 
didates showed itself in an incident on last 
Monday night. The New York Congregational 
Club had a social meeting at Delmonico’s, and 
Dr. Daniel Eddy, of Jersey City, the “ fight- 
ing parson,” ef Libby Prison fame, mention- 
ing inan address thathe was a Vermonter, 
and hoped that Edmunds would receive the 
nomination, the balloting for which was then 
going on in Chicago,the whole company of 
ladies and gentlemen broke out in enthusias- 
tic cheers. A few moments after, he mentioned 
Blaine and Grant, and neither name raised 
more than an almost inaudible demonstration. 
It was most evident that the heart of the com- 
pany was with Edmunds. 

.... We have mentioned that at the Unitari- 
an Festival Oliver Wendell Holmes gave his 
Unitarian Creed. The chairman, President 
Eliot, attempted the same thing, though in 
less definite language thanthat of Dr. Holmes. 
He said : 

“We maintain together 
di 
pr 


(1) the natural 

ity and worth of man; (2) the right of 
vate judgment unrestrained by authority 
and unfettered by creeds; and (8) the origin- 
al, unbroken, and universal community of 
Nature, man, and God. With Emerson, we 
hold that ‘the happiest man is he who learns 
from Nature the lesson of worship.’ These 
are our common tenets; and one other, the 
supreme and universal trust, ‘Underneath are 
the everlasting arms.’”’ 


...“‘Not proven”’ is one of the forms in 
which Scotch juries are permitted to render 
their verdicts, when not satisfied of the guilt 
of the accused beyond reasonable doubt. The 
form suggests grave suspicions. The Albany 
Law Journal thinks that ‘‘ not guilty” is the 
better legal form of a verdict in such a case; 
and with this opinion we entirely concur. If 
the evidence does not establish the guilt of the 





our note in reference to the apparition of the 


accused, then he is entitled to have that fact 
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Blessed Virgin at Knock, Ireland, in which | distinctly incorporated in the verdict, without 


hanging over his head any damning doubts. 

-+++The edifice of the Elm Place Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn was burned down 
last week. The insurance was thirty thousand 
dollars, but would have been larger had the 
pastor, Dr. Wild, taken proper precautions. 
We doubt not that by more careful study of 
the pyramid inches he would have fourd 
abundant warning of this disaster to take 
place in Anno Domini 1880, Anno Pyramidi 
4050. We commiserate the Doctor (may we 
congratulate the rest of mankind?) on losing 
his Pyramid and Lost Tribes library. 


....A Lewiston (Me.) correspondent of The 
Boston Journal, telling about the stricgency of 
execution of the Maine Law, gives an amusing 
account of the devices employed to evade the 
law. The increased penalties of last winter's 
law are having a good effect, and smugglers 
are going out of the business. At the Maine 
Democratic Convention last week a resolution 
was offered disapproving of prohibition; but 
its introduction raised a commotion and it 
was withdrawn. Even Democrats do not dare 
to raise a voice against the law. 


... Principal Cairns, says The Interior, heard 
Miss Willard’s lecture on Temperance, at Mad- 
ison, during the session of the General Assem- 
bly, and could see no objection to the women 
talking in public if they could only talk like 
that, though he was doubtful of the propriety 
of making preachers of them. But the ob- 
jection, we suppose, was against public speak- 
ing ; and if their good speaking made it proper 
that they should speak, we fail to see why 
good preaching should not make it proper for 
them to preach. 

...‘* For more than twenty-five years,’’ says 
The Congregationalist, ‘‘a mission band has 
been kept up among the students of Amherst 
College, meeting every two weeks for prayer 
and conversation concerning mission-fields.”’ 
Much more than twenty-five years, we think. 
We well remember that it was flourishing 
twenty-seven years ago, and it was then a 
venerable institution. Perhaps The Congrega- 
tionalist can tell us whether the Andover mis- 
sionary prayer-meeting still survives. 

.... There went on to the anniversary of the 
Hampton Institute, at Hampton, Va., a party 
of sixty ladies and gentlemen from Boston, in- 
cluding Governor Long, Ex-Gov. Rice, Dr. J. 
H. Means, Dr. George Ellis, Rev. E. G. Porter, 
Rev. Henry Foote, of Kings Chapel, Rev. T. T. 
Munger, Alexander Hyde, and others of the 
best people of the state. A result of the ex- 
cursion was the founding of fifteen three-year 
scholarships, to educate as many colored 
teachers. 

...-A justice of peace in Pennsylvania re- 
cently fined a man $16.08 for uttering twenty- 
three separate and distinct profane oaths. 
The law of that state provides that, ‘‘if any 
person of the age of sixteen years or upward 
shall profanely curse or swear by the name of 
God, Christ Jesus, or the Holy Ghost,” he 
shall, upon conviction thereof, “forfeit the 
sum of sixty-seven cents for every such pro- 
fane curse or oath.”’ 


....Senator Don Cameron may be a very 
bold man ; but he was bold at the expense of 
decency and common sense when he proposed 
to defy the majority of the National Repub- 
lican Committee in organizing the Chicago 
Convention on the basis of the unit rule. If 
he had not surrendered to the majority, he 
would have been summarily deposed from the 
chairmanship of the Committee, and that, 
too, justly. 

....When tn her article, two weeks ago, 
Mise Frances E. Willard referred to the ‘‘ Cru- 
sade State Governor ”’ as a total abstainer, she 
meant the incumbent of that office in the year 
of the Crusade—namely, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
in 1874. As a temperance worker, she would 
be far from claiming Charles Foster, of oeer 
notoriety, as ‘‘ belonging to our ranks.” 


....The River and Harbor Bill passed by 
the House of Representatives, better described 
as the Federal grab-bag, was last week amend- 
ed by the Senate, by putting thousands of dol- 
lars more into the bag. This is what we pre- 
dicted. Both houses of Congress are agreed 
in thus swindling the Treasury, or, rather, the 
people. 

....Perhaps the most foolish thing done 
by the Methodist General Conference was its 
decision to divide the funds of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society between the white and Negro 
scholars in the South. In that case the name 
of the Society should be changed, that it may 
not collect its funds on false pretenses. 


...-Up the hill and down again is where the 
Presbyterian Assembly went in its persecution 
of academic titles. Their use in the meetings, 
when speaking of members, was forbidden ; 
but it was impossible to enforce the rule and 
it was rescinded. Think of one’s trying to 
say “ Mr. Crosby!” 

«e+. The Interior calls The Assembly’s Short- 
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er Catechism “‘incomparably the greatest and 
best of the rcformed symbols.” The “ great- 
est,” perhaps, as it is one of the fullest and 
most philosophical ; but hardly the “‘best,”’ as 
it is based so utterly on God’s decrees, rather 
than on his love. 


-.-.-Denis Kearney, the ‘“‘sand-lot” vaga- 
bond of San Francisco, regarding his release 
from imprisonment as a special triumph, pro- 
poses to go on with his foul-mouthed agita- 
tion. California must be in a very bad way, if 
public sentiment there cannot take care of 
such an ignoramus. 


-++.The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
recently had occasion to pass upon the ques- 
tion whether a liberty-pole in a public street 
isa nuisance. The Court decides that, if the 
pole be firmly planted inthe ground, and be 
60 located as not to interfere with travel, it is 
not a nuisance. 


...-Richard B. Connolly, the associate of 
Tweed in swindling this city out of millions 
of dollars, has at length died, an exile anda 
fugitive from justice. Like Tweed, he grew 
rich on his rascality. The fate of that Tam- 
many gang of thieves carries with it an impres- 
sive moral. 


.... Says the itemizer of the Religious Herald: 

‘* The establishment of a Baptist theological 
seminary in Paris is attracting attention 
throughout France, and the Baptist doctrines 
are rapidly gaining favor. The French are 
coming to see that to be complete as Protest- 
ants is to be Baptists.” 

Surely ! 

....A good old custom seeins to survive in 
one place in Massachusetts. At the Unitarian 
Festival in Boston, President Eliot, of Har 
vard, who occupied the chair, called on Dr. 
Peabody to ask the blessing, and, when the 
dinner was over, on Dr. Stebbins to return 
thanks, 


...-Senator Conkling has found it one thing 
tocrack his whip avd snap his finger in Re- 
publican conventions in this state and quite 
another thing to practice the same tactics 
with equal success in national conventions. 
He ought not to be too old to profit by the 
lesson. 


.... The editor of the Albany Law Journa’, in 
a sensible note on the Whittaker case, says: 
‘The trial has served to bring the institution 
{nto disrepute among lawyers accustomed to 
impartial judicial investigations and among 
al] men who love fair play.” 


...“ The Baptists.”’ said the Rev. J. W. M. 
Williams, at the Saratoga anniversaries, ‘‘ more 
than any others, should love one another, for 
they are the only people in the world that have 
been where Jesus was—in the baptismal 
grave.’’ 


It is amazing that the duello still holds 
itsownin France. Here is Rochefort serious- 
ly (it is to be hoped mortally) wounded. The 
only regret is that every duel is not fatal to 
principals, seconds, and attending physicians. 

....-Now that the nomination is made, let 
us hope tha: 7he Tribune and The Times, of 
this city, will begin to be trustworthy news- 
papers, and not color their dispatches for 
effect. Is that too much to ask 2 

,»+«The House of Representatives has voted 
an appropriaticn of twenty thousand dollars 
to provide more room for the storage of sil- 
ver dollars. The sensible thing to do is to 
stop the coinage altogether. 

---.We are glad to credit Senator Conkling 
with the good sense of seeing that the ‘‘ Boss” 
system proposed by Senator Cameron in or- 
ganizing the Chicago Convention would have 
been suicidal. 

....-The Maine Democrats and the Maine 
Greenbackers have concluded to perpetuate 
their alliance for another year. They will 
have no chance to give us another Garcelon 
affair. 

....In a recent case it was decided that the 
keeping open a barber's shop on Sunday to 
shave people is not 2 nuisance, and not a mis- 
demeanor unless made such by a special stat- 
ute. . 

.... Will correspondents who wish informa- 
tion sign their names, that we may answer, if 
possible, privately? We can seldom give edit- 
orial space to answer the questions asked. 


....Dr. Buckley's salutatory to the readers of 
The Christian Advocate is modest and shows a 
good ideal of a denominational newspaper. 
We have faith in his success. 

....Tbe Annual Presbyterian General As- 
sembly costs forty thousand dollare. We have 
not seen the good it does computed. 


...-Neal Dow speaks quite as sharply as he 
need to in his article on the Maine Law. But 
his facts are, we doubt not, reliable. 

.-.-The Republicen party in the organiza- 
tion of the Chicago Convention proved strong- 
er than its would-be “‘ Bosses.”’ 

-.+-The Ute Treaty Bill passed the House 
last Monday and became alaw. We breathe 
freer. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 


It is our constant sim and definite purpose, 
in publishing Tae INDEPENDENT, to furnish to 
our subscribers and the public the very best 
religious newspaper to be had inthe country, 
no matter what the price of others may be. 
We mean also to excel by far all others in the 
numerous departments embraced in every 
weekly issue, through the entire year; and 
then, in order to crown the whole, we intend 
that every sheet (through the year) shall have 
more able contributions from distinguished 
writers, more practical instruction on the 
foremost questions and topics of the day, 
more valuable information for the family, for 
professional and business men, and the public 
generally than any other journal, whether 
printed weekly, monthly, or quarterly. And, 
finally and comprehensively, we mean to fur- 
nish the largest, the ablest, and the cheapest pub- 
lication of its class in the world; or, in other 
words, to give not only the very best reading- 
matter, but more for the money and more of it 
weekly than can be found in any other religious 
newspaper. We believe we are now doing 
this and have done it for years, and that such 
isthe opinion of the most intelligent and cul- 
tivated people, embracing all classes, sects, 
andcreeds. This fact, we think, is the secret 
of our having more clergymen and other pro- 
fessional men as subscribers than any other 
similar weekly in the nation. Tue Inpkr- 
PENDENT is now regarded by bankers, mer- 
chante, manufacturers, and business men 
generally as by far the best and cheapest 
weekly through which to obtain reliable 
avd general information on_spractical 
topics, and through which to communi 
cate with the public in extending their busi- 
ness. The advertising patronage given to this 
journal is nearly double in space and prob- 
ably more than double in value to that received 
by any weekly religious newspaper—no mat- 
ter where published—in this country or in 
Europe. We know by the constant receipt of 
letters from every section of the country, and 
by information received from abroad also, 
that the advertising department of Tue INvE- 
PENDENT is consulted regularly and is re- 
garded as one of great value by our readers. 
An immense amount of general and practical 
information is secured therefrom, which 
could not or would not be obtained else- 
where. In order to convince our readers 
that our statements are true in regard to the 


large amount of reading-matter and adver- 

tising published in THe INDEPENDENT, we 

give below the facts and particulars— 

gained by actual and careful measurement— 

of the leading religious journals of the 

country. For convenience, we have taken 

the issue of each publication for the week 
ending May 22d, 1880. 

200 Agate Lines per Column. 

Reading. Advertising. 

Tae INDEPENDENT, columns 80% 43% 


Evangelist, ” 734 15% 
Observer, . 72% 15% 
Christian Advocate, ” 685-4 193 
Christian Union, - 674 161-7 
ExaminerandChronicle, ‘ 654 184 
Christian at Work, ” 61% 174 
Congregationalist, " 5916 2056 
Methodist, ” 581-5 234 
Churchman, ” 574 164 


After deducting the prospectus of each 
paper, including also its own advertising, etc., 
we give below (omitting fractions) the total 
amount of reading and advertising matter 
published in the same on the date before 


named : 
Total in Columns of 


200 Agate Lines Each. 


Tne INDEPENDENT............ 124 
The Evangelist............-+- 89 
The ORSCTVET . 0 cc ccccccccccces XH 
Christian Advocate........... RR 
Christian Union.............-- 83 
Examiner and Chronicle...... 83 
WEEE. cc ccc cc ccccccceses. 81 
Congregationalist............. 80 
Christian at Work...........- 7 














“Publshe’s Department 


SooTHIne AND HEALING, we might with 


als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. % 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

. SrRone’s REMEDIAL InsTrTUTE is & 
first-class savitarium and select family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian, and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for further information. 


POPULAR CARPET STORE. 

THE carpet trade has been much better this 
spring than for many years past. All our 
largest establishments are crowded with 
orders, and it looks now like old times to pa 
them a visit. Sheppard Knapp, on Sixt 
Avenue, is one of the most popular carpet 
dealers in the city. His store is large and 
elegantly arranged. His stock is always at- 
tractive, embracing all the novelties and best 
styles inthe market, while his prices are in- 
variably reasonable. There are few establish- 
ments of any kind in New York managed with 
more skill and untiring energy than this, and, 
we may add, more successfully. Its patrons 
embrace the very best of our citizens, who are 
attracted thither by desirable goods, fair deal- 
ings, and the best attention always. We kuow 
whereof we affirm, by years of intimate ac- 
quaintance and extensive dealings with this 
well-established and highly-respectable house. 
Those in want of carpets, oil-cloths, lace cur- 
tains, and other goods in that line should 
examine this stock in person. To those of our 
readers who bave wants and cannot come to 
New York we suggest an experimental order 
to this establishment by mail. We are sure it 
will result satisfactorily. 








THE sixteenth annual statement of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., is published. Sixteen years of expert- 
ence in life underwriting covers nearly all the 
salient features of the businees and may well 
entitle the company to rank among the 
thoroughly established companies of the 
country. The Continental has in force 8,304 
policies. They have issued and restored during 
the year 1,253; relatively a large number, and, 
of course, accompanied by a corresponding 
expense. The endowments maturing and paid 
during the year amounted to $205,615.23. This 
payment is greatly in excess of any which the 
company Will he called upon to meet in any 
one year hereafter on existing policies. This, 
with the other disbursements to policyholders, 
aggregating $612,691.48, accounts for the large 
disbursements of the year. It will be observed 
that the company has received in interest and 
rents $127,696.57, a sum equal to nearly 6 per 
cent. on the gross aseets, and in excess of the 
claims by death #30,424.06 Since organization 
the company has disbursed on account of 
policyholders $5.215,621.3, and now has 
assets of $2,797.328.28, a surplus on a4 per 
cent. basis of $268,750.84, while on a4¢ per 
eent hasis the surplus reaches $421,465.28,— 
The Hartford Daily Times. 


EEE 
ITALO CAMPANINI TO WEBER 
New York, May 26th, 1880. 
My Dear Friend Weber: 
o-morrow I shall once more bid you adieu 
for a short time, going first to Eugland, thence 
to Italy, where I shall have the pleasure of 
sceing the Concert Grand purchased of you 
last spring. This piano has given such per- 
fect satisfaction and attracted such universal 
attention from the musical critics of all parts 
of Italy that I wish to still more surprise them 
by showing them the Weber upright, which 
has, on account Of fits great singing quality 
and easy adaptation to the voice, become the 
marvel of the country. It has been my con- 
stant companion here and through the West 
the last two seasons, and I cannot leave with- 
out taking one with me; and, therefore, beg 
you to select one for me and send it toGenon, 
Italy, per Florio’s line, price to be as agreed 
with you a few days since. 
“- Your friend, ITALO CAMPANINI. 


iireteshiats seamen 
PAPER WARE. 

Tue goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
seta, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc. em- 
brace the Jeading articles in this line. Those 
in want of these desirable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention and price-lists and full 
particulars will be furnished free on applica- 
tion. 





BEFORE leaving town to spend the summer, 
buy your trunks and valises at the well-known 
house of Crouch & Fitzgerald, who have 
three stores in this city—at | Cortlandt Street, 
556 Broadway, and 622 Sixth Avenue. The 
house has been known for many years as 
thoroughly reliable. Their goods are made in 
the most durable and stylish manner and the 
prices are reasonable. 





Au. who own mines or are interested in the 
mining interests of the country should notice 
the advertisement of Totten & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on our financia] page. Forster’s 
Rock and Ore-Breaker and Combined Crusher 
and Pulverizer is referred to. After being 
used many years, these Crushers do admirable 
work and are we)! liked. 





THE well-known dry goods house of James 
McCreery & Co., Broadway and Eleventh &t., 
are now éelling their summer dress goods at 
extremely low prices A special reduction has 
just been made, and ladies would do well, be- 
fore leaving town for the summer, to make this 
store another visit. 


Honxt & Dvusensury, the well-known hat- 
ters, still welcome their old friends and cus- 
tomers at their store under the Astor House. 
The summer style of hats is now out and the 
demand is first rate. In passing the Astor 
House, give this house a call. 


Buy your furniture at the well-known store 
of DeGraaf & Taylor, Nos. 47 and 49 West 
14th Street arid No. 48 West 15th Street. This 
house formerly did business on the Bowery 
and is well-known to our readers. 


diecmivthtdeetnens Sse 
Tur July number of the New York Monthly 


Fashion Bazar. published by George Munro, 
of this city. has been received and contains 











much interesting reading-matter. 
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MOSELEY’S CABINET CREAMERY. 

Tas method of obtaining cream from milk 
by cold deep-setting is an old one, having 
been practiced in Sweden, where it originated, 
fora long period, and used in thie country 
several F spon on Thousands of the best dairy- 
men and enterprising farmers have adopted it 
in some form or other, and testify to the most 
satisfactory results. The reason why they 
like it can be found in the following state- 
ment of facts. It requires no milk-room, be- 
cause, being complete in itself, it works equal- 
ly as well in a wood-house, barn, or other out- 
building as-any other place. Impure air, 
dust, or flies cannot reach the milk. It makes 
better butter, because this system raises all 
the cream, and the quantity is never lessened 
by unfavorable weather. It requires less 
labor, as no skimming is done, and is the 
cheapest system in the end. 

Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery claims an ad- 
vantage over others of this same system in the 
following particulars: It gives perfect ven- 
tilation. A saving of ice is obtained, on ac- 
count of the small amount of water used. 
The milk is drawn off through an iliuminated 
faucet in the bottom of the can, and necessi- 
tates no lifting. {[t also anewers a good pur- 
pose as a refrigerator. 

For a further statement of facts we refer 
our readers to Moseley & Stoddard, of Poult- 
ney, Vt., who manufacture the Creomery, 
and who will send a price-list and full partic- 
ulars to any address. Sce advertisement, in 
another column. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS. 

Iv isthe fashion of the times to decorate 
and make beautiful the home, and a good 
fashion itis, too. Little touches of taste here 
and there add greatly tS} the enjoyments of 
life, especially when they are made by one’s 
own hands. Unquestionably the most con- 
venient of inventions in modern times for 
this purpose are the Osborn Family Paints. 
They are not an ordinary liquid paint, similar 
to so much now in the market and sold by the 

allon; but are mixed with pure oil and the 

est Japan only. They contain no water, 
alkali, or benzine, and are put up in attractive 
cans, ready for use. They are absolutely the 
only article of the kind in the market and 
commend themselves for their convenience 
and value. An ingenious adjustable handle 
comes with each smell can, sothat all may use 
it readily ; and evenchildren can decorate their 
toys with the simple and beautiful colors above 
described. The coming of spring naturally 
suggests painting and decorating, and people 
can save MOney, secure the best, and be better 
satisfied by using the Osborn Family Paints 
than by any other manner ever devised. They 
are manufactured by Sherwin, Williams & Co., 
of Cleveland, and sold by merchants in all 
parts ofthe land. Western dealers are sup- 
plied by John F. Weare & Co.. Chicago, and 
in New England by White & Wiley, of Boston. 
Do not fail to try them, and thus see their 
economical and valuable merits. 


GOOD STARCH. 

ALL good housewives who pride themselves 
in their laundry should use C. Gilbert's 
starches. They make a whole household hap- 
py, from paterfamilias down; for what man 
is not pleased with himself and everybody 
around him when he is resplendent in well- 
starched linen, that does not succumb to the 
first attack of warm weather. Ask your gro- 
cer, if he does not keep it already, to get you 
a box for trial of the manufacturer, C. Gil- 
bert. Buffalo, N. Y 
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A FIxM that has been established for thirty- 
one years certainly deserves the patronage of 
the public. Such is the case with James 
Bown & Sons, of Pittsburgh, dealers in guns, 
pistols, and revolvers, ly first-class fire- 
arms are dealtin. Remington, Parker, Win- 
chester, Stevens, and other well-known guns 
and rifles are sold, and at prices low enough to 
bring orders from all sections of the country. 
This firm does not sell goods at less than cost ; 
but they sell reliable goods, well worth the 
money asked. For full particulars send for 
the new catalogue. 


Tue attractive store of A. A. Vantine & Co., 
of 827 and 829 Broadway, this c!' vy, may almost 
be called a museum, for it contains so many 
curiosities. Hundreds of different articles 
from Japan and China, embracing the most 
seasonable goods, may now be examined, and 
a specialty is made of Peking and Mandarin 
fans, Parasole and fans of all descriptions 
may be examined and the collection is very 
large. This firm is now settled in new ware- 
roome and their facilities for accommodating 
the public are greater than ever before. 

re 

Tue Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress is 
meeting with general favor wherever it is in- 
troduced, as the hundreds of testimonials 
will prove. This mattress insures you a dry, 
pure, fragrant bed, cool in summer. Those 
suffering from chronic aflments—such as 
catarrh, asthma, hay fever, ete.—speak in the 
highest praise of this mattress. For full par- 
ticulars, address 113 North Front Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 





Tue well-known banking-house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of 31 Nassau Street, this city, now 
have for sale limited amount of Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati and Indfanapolis 
Railway Company's first consolidated seven- 
per-cent. mortgage bonds, and some Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company’s sinking 
fund sixes of 1479. Full particulars may be 
obtained upon application. 





Tue popular dry goods house of Charles 
Gossage & Co, of Chicago, is now prepared 
to send samples through the mails to all sec- 
tions of the country. Goods are sent subject 
to approval, and customers are invariablv 
satisfied with purchases. This house is well 
known all through the West as a most reliable 
firm to deal with. 


GENTLEMEN about to build houses or in 
want of a fireplace grate, for hard or soft 
coal, should write for information to Bissell & 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. A specialty is made 
of fine grates. 
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DRINE, DRINK AND BE WELL. 
THOUSANDS and tens of thousands who visit 
Saratoga every summer know all about the 
Hathorn Spring. Its refreshing waters have 
been tested by so many that anything we may 
now say may seem unnecessary. But the 
special object of this notice is to call the at- 
tention of other thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who cannot: go to Saratoga, on any 
pleasure-seeking, rest-seeking, or health-seek- 
ing errand. More need the waters of that 
- ne ring than can go there to obtain 
them @ pressure of business, the cares and 
labors of the farm or workshop, or the ab- 
sorbing duties of the household, or the cost 
of lodgings at those sumptuous hotels, or at 
the most economical of its numerous board- 
ing-houses, forbids a visit from the Vast ma- 
jority, who would be lifted almost iuto a new 
existence if they could go there to drink 
away their bodily infirmities. Now, the next 
best and only thing to be done by all such is 
to send for the waters and drink them at 
home. Write the Hathorn Spring Company 
for an experimental box of four dozen pints 
(say, if you please, we suggested it), and usea 
bottle every morning, an hour before break- 
fast, until all are gone, You then. can form 
an opinion of the benefits enjoyed by those 
who can epend a whole month or a whole 
summer at Saratoga, the finest watering- 
place, health-getting place, and resting-place 
{in the world. 





FIREWORKS. 

Fourta oF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a goodtime. The young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-craekers and 
torpedoes and pin wheels; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags, and military dis- 

lay, and martial music (with ‘ Yankee 
Joodle ’’), and-———lemonade. Now, we vote for 
the Fourth of July programme adopted by old 
John Adams, which included all these good 
things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where flreworks are wanted, and 
where ‘‘a good time is coming” at ournext cel- 
ebration. And now Is the time to prepare forit. 
A few weeks only will pass away before*the 
happy event willbe ushered in. The times are 
better. and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make out your orders and send 
them to the ‘Unexcelled FireworkeCompany.”’ 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managersare honorable, reliable 
men and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
Bee their advertisement, elsewhere. 


TT — 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Twis isthe invention of Prof. FE. N. Horsford. 

and is a liquid preparation of the phosphates of 
lime, magnesia, potash, and fron, with phos 
phorie acid, in such form as to be readily as- 
similated by the system. 

It in particularly serviceable in all disorders 
arising from indigestion of food—such as dys 
pepala, indigestion, headache, sleeplessness, 
etc. It also affords nourishment to the cerebral 
and nervous systems and gives vigor and re- 
newed strength to the human system when 
weakened by overwork. Mixed with water 
and sugar, it makesa delicious drink and is 
av agreeable and healthy substitute for lemons 
and lime-juice in making ‘‘lemonade.”’ 

The valine of this preparation was long ago 
theoretically demonstrated, and has since 
heen firmly established by experience obtained 
from ita continued use in a great variety of 
eases in every part of the country. 

Physicians of all schools and in all sections 
have prescribed it, with remarkable results. 

a 


It is of comparatively little consequence 
who receives the nomination at Chicago, ao 
long as the people are not obstructed in get 
ting justice from each other by the use of 
true balances, For the bést and cheepest 
Scale address JONES OF BrnouamTon, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

_— L$ - 

IN DIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MensMan’s Pepronizep Breer Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
a Caswett, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by a)] druggists. 


a 
SHREWDNESS AND ABILITY. 

Hop BirTers, 80 freely advertised in all the 
papers, secular and religious, are having a 
large sale and are supplanting all other med- 
icines. There is no denying the virtues of the 
hop plant, and the proprietors of these Bitters 
have shown great shrewdness and ability in 
compounding a Bitters whose virtues are so 
palpable to everyone’s observation.— Examiner 
and Chronicle, 


——— 

THe tonic effect of Kidney Wort is produced 
by its cleansing and purifying action on the 
blood. Where there is a gravelly deposit in 
the urine, or milky. ropy urine, from disor- 
dered Kidneys, it cures without fail. Consti- 
pation and Piles readily yield to its cathartic 
and healing power. 


Try a combination of Jron with Peruvian 
Bark, introduced by Nichols & Co., 20 years 
since, as a remedy for dyspepsia, nervous 
prostration, Joss of appetite, etc. 

ie 
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WORLD FAMOUS. 

Tae Journal, Newburgh, N. Y., is the paper 
from which we clip the following : ** Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is the point where hails from the 
world’s famous Warner’s Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cureand other Warner’ sSafe Remedies. ” 

a 


Easy shoes, of superior quality, ‘tor ladies 
and ge ntlemev. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 

- I — —— 


Peruvian BARK wita Protoxtpe Iron, 
introduced by Nichols & Co., 20 years since, is 
the best remedy for dyspepstla and all forms of 
nervous prostration. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
ani qualities and In the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constaiut exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
then a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


HUNT & DUSEN BU RY, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 


HAVE JUST OPENED AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF FINE 


STRAW AND SUMMER HATS 


SOMETHING NAW. 


Mandarin Fan, 
Peking Fan, 


AND 


SUNSHADES. 


AA. VANTINE & C0, 


Importers of Every Variety of 


Japanese and Chinese Goods, 


827 BROADWAY, 


near 13th St. 











j 


Grappling Hav Fork and Raiway Hay Con- 
veyor. Best combination known eigteande 
Circulars sent. ; Ga. B. WE s, 
Agevts wanted. § Sonssead. Be si 


| THROUGH THE BLOCK | 
DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
No. 48 West 15th Street, 
(opposite Macy's), BETWEEN FIFTH and SIXTH AVS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE! 
EXTENSION AND ENLARGEMENT. 

Our immense establishment being inadequate to 
meet the increasing demands upon us, we are com 
fete d to extend our premises through the entire 

lock, from 14th to 15th Streets, which extensive tin 


provement, when completed, will enable us to dis 
play our immense stock and give us an area of over 


50,000 SQUARE FEET for SHOW-ROOM. 


ALSO A PASSENGER ELEVATOR. 


In consequence of this alteration, special induce- 
ments are made to clear out our new Spring stock at 
the old prices and unprece'ented bargains. 

Pd dt uA EG. 


THIRTY YEARS’ Beh ne 
EST STOCK, NE DINGS, 
Res, AND BEST FACIL iTiES com: 


OUR CENTENNIAL PARLOR BED 
fs unequaled for the combined uses for which it is in- 
tended. Patented and manufactured only by us. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Venetian Glassware. 


A large invoice Just Arrived from our 
Sactories in Venice and Murano. 


The invoice also includes the latest styles in 


Mosaic Jewelry, 


Cameos, Shellwork, Chandeliers, Candelabras, 
Venetian Finger-Bovels,; Champagne, Cordial, 
and en Glasses, Water Services, Ice-Cream 
Plates, ete. A personal examination solicited. 


OLIVIERI & BENNETT, 
791 Broadway, opposite Grace Church; 
10@ aud 101 Sau Marce, Venice, 














A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES. DANIEL T. WILSON. 





FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER- aga AXLES, 


eM ers,  Fiter 


ROUGHAMNS, ROAD-W 
0G-CARTS, FaADWAGE TTS, ete. 


Nos. $74 and 374 BROOME ST. 





TORREY’S PATENT 
COG-W HEEL 


Ice-Cream 
Freezers. 


Torrey’s Door Springs. 
P.R. DUNNE, Manufacturer, 
Ise Fulton Street, cor. Church, New York. 


 §SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AB CISPR T FOeOTTEART 
CHINA from SEVRES and DKESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now n Europe 


VT41 Broadway. 


FOWLER’S 


Celebrated Roll-up 


METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


Patented April 27th, 1875. 
Patented Feb. 27th, 1877. 
NO WOOD. NO VERMIN. 
COOL, COMFORTABLE, AND CLEAN 

Unly one light bair mattress to make a perfect bed. 

Awarded Diploma Americau Institute. 

Investigate {ts merits. 

Circulars free to any address. 


E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint Ave., Breoklyn, E. D., N. ¥. 
A cut of this Mattress will appear next week. 
Manufacturing rights for renle. 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
world. Send for Descriptive SPG o Prices to 


RON CLAD M’F’G C 
22 Cliff Street, AL. "York. 


My ‘New Illustrated Price. List of 
American Waltham Watches, with 
description and prices of over 100 
Fine Gold and Silver Watches, sent 
for a 3c. stamp. It describes how 1 
send Watches to all parts of the 
~~) United States, to be examined be- 
fore paying any money. U peouned 
Reference given. N. H. WHITE, 
Jeweler, Newark, in J. 

















Is the highest achievement in cereal 
prodactions, and renowned throughout 
the world as the Standard Laundry 
Starch. In shape it sents huge dense 
crystals of wonderful whiteness and 
sweetness, free from the faintest odor 
and of incomparable strength. Its su- 
periority and economy are the result of 
experiment and improvement for thir 
ty-five years, and its popularity the re- 
ward of this effort of alifetime. Royal 
Gloss lump Starch is packed in hand- 
some one-pound, three-pound, and six- 
pound cartoons, and for sale by Grocers 
every-where. Manufactured by ANDREW 
QALEBBREGHER, Cincinnati, Ohio, . 
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BW. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in that 





line for out-door gatherings, even- 
ing processions, the decoration oj 
public and private buildings, and 


also for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibition, at 
the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing 
full information in regard to 
every kind of Fire-Works, Flags, 
etc., sent by Mail, free to all ap- 
plicants. 


Goods will be sufely and careful- 
ly pucked and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all cases full particulars must ac- 
company each Order, and the money, by 
Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher of 
“The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to write 
us that we will do exactly as we agree. 

Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
No. 7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


1789. BACON PIANOS 1880 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


BACON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR. 


A fine assortment of New Scale Spee Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of unsurpas tone and work- 
manship, constantly on hand. Catalogues by mail on 
application. 


1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 
New York. 


The three Elevated Railroads have stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 


THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, etc. 


ARE MADE BY 


Crouch & Fitzgeratd, 


No. 1 CORTLANDT ST., 
Southwest Corner of Broadway. 
* 556 BROADWAY 
Below PRINCE STR: 
— NEW BRANCH— 
‘* 622 SIXTH AVENUE, 
he tween 36th and 4 87th .Sizects, 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
manufacture a large variety of 
printing presses, ranging in 
price uh a 75 cents to $175, 


e- including the CENTENNIAL, 
Si YOUNG AMEDICA,-LIGETNING 
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— — en Angst ees: ETRE NTS aon ee - — “- 
FOR THE BEST Et ki y ket ee BEANS AND Peas: 
TALOGUE 2 te y ar eview, Mediums.......... eecccecees 140 @— — 
1 CA <= FOR ENo 3 y OPEN FIREPLACE GRATE, BC rai esp ne ciasesednen 1 60 @ 1 65 
° [For the week ending Friday, June 4th, 1880.) P 1 60 = 
NG anoSUMMER FOR SOFT OR HARD CUAL, I FSG ERS | @ 165 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS Fon SHOPPING BY MAIL, in the United States write for circulars and full in- GROCERS’ MARKET. eee ERNE «+ 208 +4 0000 26 . ~ o°= 
W. Cieniitiin to SIS dc tcénncacedenss 14 @155 
OHN ANAMAKE ‘ Black 210 @ 220 
RA N D DEPOT, BISSELI. & co., COFFEE. oe eee eee eee eee ee ee eS 
GR A ADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH. PA. Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 13 @I17 PROVISIONS. 
Ibe largest Dry Goods &-Outh fitting Horse, Santos, Choice to Best.............. 154 @195 | Pork: 
SEND YOUR ADURESSOM POSTAL CAAD. : . CY Se:2sSCIORTI Padang beveeebeeserebee J600n0eeeneee 20 @26 ae $10 50 @$11 20 
- — —_——— [SBR wish Mow improves and Carefully Selected LT Andatcadedakna ws etennh oxousll 244 @25 BRUNE WUIB. soc cenndco0ess 900 @ 950 
LANTERN SLIDES, | Maracaibo................ceee ceeees 14 @18 PU inner <cncccsrescens 12 2 @ 12 7% 
’ sie caveat ey Veggie | UARUATED---eocssssssseeesssnssscen 15 @IT | Bacon: 
. public use, the TEA Wcewéssow vavsebensan $6 75 @86 95 
am UNRIVALED. EEE tetra ere eee --30 @50 PP Pag a ‘Sn gabtaaailiest a "eeCe 
ete See slogucs =. NR oo ncn ncnn enbeeheomel 23 @so0 Ginetee’ Mains ........<soce —~ 93@— 11 
English Breakfast................005 2 @%5 8 
moked Shoulders ......... -—-6@ 7 
Uncolored Japan..........secsceiees 24 @45 Smoked Strips —7@— & 
Gs rabcarernetssdesneeens camee 18 @% Laan: 
SUGAR. Western, per 100 Ibs......... $6 92 @ 6 95 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 74@ 78 COP iin cnn ss ctvccscescsecice 6 909 @— — 
FOR WASHING EVERYTHING ee rere 9@ 9 Refired........eseeseeseeees 72 @7 40 
. ae Cee eeeeececececesese 99@ _ HAY.—We quote Shipping, 75@80 cents; 
= ==ares 1 2 a Lavine is a grand Soap, and by {ts use none other sa ciieia OPED... . 2... eee seen es 92@ 103 Prime to Fancy Timothy, 95@$1.10; Medi- 
— i = is needed. Manufactured by mn tinted &, Griend.....:. po 93 | um, 80@85; Clover, 65@70; Salt, nominal. 
Sold at Reduced Prices HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Steam Refined A...... wes. 8IQ 8% Straw is active and steady at unchanged 
™ . ETT 88@ 8 | Prices. We quote Long Rye, $1.05@§1.15; 
FACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 30 Union Place, Hartford, Ce. TRLLOW.—Coflee C......0.0.c00cesee 71@ 8 | Short do., 65@70 cents; and Oat, 65@60 
P For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. Other grades............. 7§3@ 7% | cents—all cash. 
Principal Office, 281 Broadway, N.Y. MOLABSEs. CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle. — 
Send fer Descriptive Catalogue, with E. R. DURKEE & C0., Sole Agents, CuBa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. | Prime to extra Steers sold at 93@10 cents 
Testimonials. 135, 137. 139 Water Street, N.Y. ‘© Bolting Grades .............4 85 @ — | per Ib. and inferior to good 8@9 cents; 
— ——— | New Ontnans, New Crop, Fancy...— @ 64 | average quality, 8% cents. Milch Cows 
rr WwW 7 po xX PA a is “ —“  Good...42 @ 62 | brought $35@$45 each. Veal Calves, 4@6 


None geuu!ne without this Trade-Mark. 
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Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding-Houses 
and Housekeepers generally to furcish their houses 
with the AROMATIC PINO-PALMINE MAT- 
TRESS, 

It will not absorb moisture. It insures you a 
§ Dry, Pure, Fragrant Bed, Cool in Summer. Moths 


§ and bugs will not harbor in it. 






 FREDRICKS’S 


Those afflicted with Chronic Aillments—such as 
Jatarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, General Debility, Bronchitis, etc.—are em- 
phatic in their assertions that prempt relief came 
after sleeping on the AROMATIC PINO-PALMINE 
MATTRESS. It is less than half the cost of feath- 
ersorhair. Send for Circular, or call at 
113 Nerth Front St. and 116 South 12th St., Phil- 


adclphia, and 115 Water St. Boston. 


KNICKERBOCKER PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINTH STREET. 


BI RUG, onc ccccccsecccccvescrcsveseoses 


EMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


Rey Peer rere Teper Cr $6 PER DOZEN. 








READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who bave used it. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


on Rubber Paint on 
42 CORTLANDT STREET. NEW YORE ciTY. 

















IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
IRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather- Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


ee Poe 
{2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 





CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 
WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10. 
A-FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 








FISH.—Best grades No. 2 Shore Mack- 
erel have sold at $7.50@$8.50. Cod.— 
George’s Bank at $4.75@$5.00. Box Her- 
ring sold at 12@18 cents for large and 22 for 
Scaled. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25: Deakin’s 
$1.25@$1.35; Washington's, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1@ 
$1.10; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
{terranean, 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 20@22; Inagua, 32@35; Ragged 
Island, 30@35—uall less 24 per cent. cash. 

ee 
GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.— We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pear). 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


FLour: 
er $3 25 @ $4 40 
DN tastncikenenent ners 240@ 845 
Buperfine.........0.cccceee 340 @ 390 
State Extra Brands....... 395 @ 42 
State Fancy Brands....... 440@ 450 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 400 @ 4 20 
Minnesota Clear.......... 423 @ 5 50 
Minnesota Straight........ 550 @ 735 
Minvesota Patents........ 620@ 800 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
- Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,Mich. 515 @ 5 35 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill, Super. 360 @ 4 35 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
8t. Louis Double Extras... 
St. Louis Triple........... 580 @ 600 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 540 @ 600 


City Mills, for Europe.... 420 @ 450 
SOUTHERN FLovuR: 

BU ie acaetencanetanaun $2 45 @ 83 40 

Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 360 @ 600 

Richmond Liesssceeeushede 400@ 640 
Rre FLour: 

 ccedutdennedeesdenee $4 50 @ 84 75 

Pennsylvania ............. 430@ 450 
Corn MEAL: 

i occa eee ad am $2 50 @ $3 00 

Brandywine .........-++++ 815 @ --— — 

keer ere —— @ 300 

GRAIN 

WHeatT: 

er ere $i 17 @ $1 Ww 

BOE 500 20+<cescevers. 60 12 @ 1431 

ON re 121 @ 131 

Milwaukee, Spring....... 111@ 121 

Bort... 2. ccccsereccccces 111@ 120 
Corn 

MISOG . .. cccceccsccccccsce — 52 @— 553 

Ungraded. ...........+-++. - — 1 @— 4 

TOW cc Porsccsescccocese — 57 @— 62 

NCES aia ndhiiacienkietsa oe — 67 @— 
Oats 

Wcsdecsoncsees aismers — 419@— 45 

CNN ch.69 00 nsasnteee cone — 42 @— B 

a FR Tee oe — 41 @— 48 

Ungraded...:...:.:.. sevens — 89 @— 49 





cents, as to quality, and Buttermilkfed, 
24@34 cents, Sheep ranged from 4 to 5 
cents per lb., with a few choice at $5.20@ 
$5.40 per 100 lbs. Lambs ranged from 6 to 





7} cents. Live Hogs nominal. 
WOOL, 
Americ an a «2 eer ere weeded 42@52 
ee obevee oeseens 2845 
CalifarOle ...ccccccceccsapoccccccvcncesecs 18@36 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 18 @22 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..18 @2 
SS SOP ere 17 @18 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 16 @17 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 11 @15 
CHEESE. 
Phate, Pacdans, BOO. 600 6000s005s0c008 124@123 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 119@124 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 114@12 
Western, Factory. fairto prime....... 9 @il 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 @124 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. —@12 
Western and Canadian............... 9 «11 
POTATOES. 
i. 2.) icoskescaksqunbenaude 1 00 @1 40 
DE  ccciandeesteases sews 150 @— — 
RNG TOO o.sn cc tess ser cencae ss 1 25 @1 50 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 8s 
Apples, WeasterM...........scesccccees 7 g 
Apples,Southern..............-.62+++ 6 @10 
ako s oececkncenr acne 9 @16 
POND, TGEIOEs 06-0 00cccce sees see 6 @7 
ES 5.0055. 6006000060 9005<%0 None. 
NT innk s6dses: seedeineescaneuache 17 @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... eD.— C@-- 7 
Clover, New York State........ — 7@— 8 
OE ree # bush. 2 60 @ 2 65 
Canary, Sh. ates aca A oe 70 @ 215 
Hemp, Foreign.........c0cceces 1 20 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 150 @ 1 3S 
Linseed, Calcutta...... P 56 lbs. 2 30 @— — 
EE Ee 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 


Guano, Peruv’ p,rec tified, 9. v2 c. 69 00 @70 00 
40 ‘* 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guenipe 


BPP TG). 6000cccsere 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime 87 00 @40 00 


Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 (@85 00 
Bone Flour ........ 


S6s6 & 28 Bees 


& 
S$ 88S 482% sssssss 8 8 8 SESS 


Homestead Supe erphosphate 
(Michi arbon Works) 
Homestead Coiees Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Tene Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
SOM GOPTODG. 000 cc0ec secs cscs 
Matfleld Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 
Bone, ground fine, sverage...... 28 
«* dissolved, high grade...... 26 
German Potash’ Salte, Kainit..... 8 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
, | err ser : 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 3 7 
Dried Biood, per unit........... _ 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Pertiliser........0c00-- 
Baugh’s Special for Potatoes. . 
‘© Tobacco.. 
“ Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
mF ... sink eguibitini aanamnbitili 


@a® 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEP’T. 


Ladies’ Morning Wrappers of White and 
Colored Muslins. Piain and Embroidered 
White Lawn Suits, Swiss, Linen, Lawn, 
and Cambric Suite. Misses’ Piqué and Em- 
broidered Muslin Suits, Misses’ Uleters and 
Sacques. French Piqué and Muslin Wash 
Fats and Caps for Children. Ladies’ Woven 
and Fiannel Bathing Suits. Zephyr Corsets, 
Paniers, ete. French and American Under- 
wear in every varicly, rcady-mmade or to 


order 


BROADWAY & 13th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY. 


juet French Lisle 
Hose, beautifully embroidered in “ Polka 
Spots,” of ‘* Black,”’ ‘‘ Pink,’’ ‘* Pale Blue,” 
and ‘‘Purple."’ Also ‘‘ Silk Hose,"’ ‘‘Ame- 
thyst,"" “Fawo,” ‘*Dauube,"’ “ Bage,” 
* Bearlet,”’ ete, 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





Novelties received 


Financial, 





STATE TAXATION OF THE SHARES 
OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Tw March th, 1865, the legislature of the 
State of New York passed “ anact enabling 
the banks of this state 
tions for the purpose of banking under 
the laws of the United States.—(See “ Ful 
monds’ Stat. at Large,” Vol. VI, p. 411 
The tenth section of this act provided that 
the shires of such reorganized banks should 
be included in the valuation of the person- 
al property of their holders, and be as. 
sessed for taxation not above their par 
value, and should not be taxed “at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individuals 
of this state.” and at the same time imposed 
no tax whatever on the shares of banks or- 
ganized and doing business under the au- 
thority of the state. Nosuch tax was laid 
by any other part of the act 

The forty first section of the act for the 
organization of national banks, passed by 
Congress, June 3d, 1864, provided that the 
shares of such banks might be included in 
the valuation of the personal property of 
their holders, subject, however, to certain 
qualifications, one of which was that the 
taxation by state authority should not ex- 
ceed the rate imposed upon the shares of 
state banks by that authority in the state 
where the national bank or banks might be 
located.-—(See ‘* U. 8. Stat. at Large.” Vol 
XIII, p. 99.) 

The Board of Assessors of Albany as. 
ECs ed one Vau All n and others on their 
shares in the First National Bank of that 
city. the eapital stock of which was in- 
vested in various securities of the United 
States, declared by Congress to be exempt 
from taxation by state authority. Van 
Allen and the other shareholders claimed 
that this was in violation of the law of 
Congress. The New York Court of Ap- 
peals sustained the assessment; and the 
case was by writ of error transferred to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which in Van Allen v. The Assessors, 3 
Wall., 573, passed upon the questions in- 


to become associa- 


volved 

Mr. Justice Nelson, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, said that the judgment of the 
Court of Appeals must be reversed, on the 
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ground that the New York act of March 
9th, 1865, did not conform to the act of 
Congress, passed June 3d, 1864, providing 
for the taxation of the shares of national 
banks. Although state banks were taxed 
on their capital, their shares were not 
taxed; and, since this capital might con- 
sist in the bonds of the United States, 
and, therefore, be exempt from taxation, 
the taxation of state bank capital could 
not be considered ‘‘ an equivalent to a tax 
on the shares of the stockholders.” The 
defect in the New York law of 1865 con- 
sisted in the fact that, not imposing any 
tax on the shares of state banks, but im- 
posing a tax on those of national banks, it 
violated the limitation inthe act of Con 
gress which provided ‘‘that the tax so 
imposed under the laws of any state upon 
the shares of the associations authorized 
by this act shall not exceed the rate im- 
posed upon the shares of the banks organ- 
ized under the authority of the sist: 
where such association is located.” On 
this ground the decision of the Court of 
Appeals was reversed. 

The main question, however, involved in 
this case was whetherthe State of New 
York could tax the shares of national 
banks in the hands of their holders, when 
the capital of those banks was invested in 
the stocks and bonds of the United States. 
This point was elaborately argued before 
the Court, and Mr. Justice Nelson, after 
assigning reasons for the opinion, said, in 
conclusion: ‘‘Upon the whole, after the 
maturest consideration which we have been 
able to give to this case, we are satisfied 
that the states possess the power to tax the 
whole of the interest of the shareholder 
in the shares held by him in these associa- 
tions, within the limit prescribed by the act 
authorizing thelr organization.” The same 
doctrine was affirmed by this court in 
Bradley v. The People, 4 Wall., 459. These 
cases settle thé question that the shares of 
national banks are taxable, under state au- 
thority, within the limits prescribed by 
Congress, even though the capital of these 
banks consists wholly in the stocks and 
honds of the United States. The non-tax- 
ableness of the bonds, or of bank capital 
invested in such bonds, as decided by this 
court in The Bank of Commerce v. New 
York City, 2 Black, 620, and in The Bank 
Tur Case, 2 Wall., 200, does not extend to 
the shares of national banks. 

Mr. Justice Nelson, in giving reasons for 
this view, rested the opinion mainly on 
two grounds. The first is that it was the 
intention of Congress, in the act of June 
8d, 1864, to leave the shares of stockhold- 
ers in national banks subject to state taxa- 
tion within the limits prescribed by the act. 
The language is ‘‘that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prevent all the shares 
of any of the said associations, held by 
any person or body corporate, from being 
included in the valuation of personal prop- 
erty of any such person or corporation in 
the assessment of taxes imposed by and 
under state authority,” etc. This leaves 
the question of such taxation with the 
states, so faras any preventing action on 
the part of Congress is concerned. 

The other ground {s the fact that a state 
tax on the shares of a‘national bank “‘ is 
not a tax on the capital of the bank,” or on 
the bonds in which the capital may be in- 
vested; but a tax on “‘ the interest or prop- 
erty” which the shareholder has in the 
bank. The corporation is the legal owner 
of the capital, and the individual share- 
holder is entitled to participate in its 
profits and, in the event of dissolution, to 
receive his due proportion of the property. 
A state tax upon his shares is levied upon 
his property considered with reference to 
«the new uses and new privileges conferred 
by the charter of the assgciation.” Such 
a tax ‘‘involves no question as to the 
pledged faith of the Government,” even 
if the capital of the bank consists in Gov- 
ernment bonds. The tax being allowed bv 
Congress and imposed by state authority 
‘‘is the condition for the new rights and 
privileges conferred upon these associa- 
tions.” The reasons for the non-taxable- 
ness of Government bondsand of bank 
capital, when invested in such bonds, do 
not apply to bank shares in the hands of 
individual or corporate owners; and, hence, 
they do not exclude state taxation of such 
owners 





Such is a summary of the argument of 
Mr. Justice Nelson, in assigning the grounds 
for the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the shares of national 
banks, under the act of Congress approved 
June 3d, 1864, and subject to the limita, 
tions imposed by the act, are taxable un- 
der state authority. 





NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Tne decrease of the public debt during 
the month of May amounts to $15,928,688. 
The decrease since the 30th of last June, 
covering a period of eleven months, is $74,- 
820,536. In July last, which was the first 
month of the current fiscal year, the debt 
was increased by $6,000,000, in conse. 
quence of the payment made on account 
of the Pension Arrearage Act, showing 
that the excess of receipts over expend- 
itures for the last eleven months is in 
reality about $81,000,000. 

There has been a large increase in cus- 
toms receipts during the current fiscal 
year, as the consequence of a correspond- 
ing increase in the importation of foreign” 
goods. Exports have also increased, as 
compared with the previous fiscal year; but 
in nothing like the same ratio as the in_ 
ercase of imports. The last monthly re. 
port of the Bureau of Statistics shows that 
for the first ten months of the current 
fiscal year the excess of exports (specie in 
each case included) over imports amounts 
to $79,000,000, while for the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year the ex- 
cess was $243,800,000. This shows that 
the increase of our export trade has not 
kept pace with that of our import trade. 

‘the large balance of trade in our favor 
for some two years past, and the conse. 
quent influx of foreign specie, have formed 
a most capital opportunity for retiring a 
portion of our legal-tender circulation and 
diminishing this form of the public 
debt. The opportunity might and 
would have been thus improved by Sec- 
retary Sherman, without the slightest 
damage to business, but for the stupid 
legislation of Congress. He has for months 
past be. purchasing the five and six-per- 
cent. bonds of the Government with his 
surplus revenue. It would have been far 
wiser and better for the country if he could 
have redeemed and retired an equal amount 
of greenbacks. The process would not 
have lessened the circulation to the amount 
of a dollar, since the gold paid out for the 
greenbacks would have taken their place 
and performed all their functions. It is to 
be hoped that, after the presidential ques- 
tion is settled, Congress will have the 
courage to turn its attention to questions of 
financial legislation. The country needs a 
funding law, and, without a material 
change in the Silver Law, it will at no dis- 
tant day drift upon the breakers. The 
continued coinage of depreciated silver 
dollars will in a few years drive all our 
cold into other markets of the world, and 
give us the silver standard. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
general markets have been comparatively 
quiet, with values steady and for the most 
part unchanged. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
ports of domestic produce and miscellane- 
ous goods from the port of New York 
for the past week were $8,042,822, 
against $8,859,558 last week and $5,372,- 
627 for the corresponding week in 1879. 
The total exports since January Ist were 
$150,702,425, against $126,496,862 for the 
same period last year and $140,367,966 in 
1878. 

The imports of dry goods for the week 
were $1,304,539, and of general merchan- 
dise, $6,012,156, making a total of $7,316,- 
695. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
NattonaL BANK.— 
Nore RFEITED. 
Under the provisions, of the National Bank- 
ing Act (U. 8. R. S., § 5198) that the tak- 
ing of usury shall be held and adjudged to 
be a forfeiture of the entire interest which 
the note, bill, or other evidence of deli 
carries with it or which has been 
to be paid thereon. Where usury is taken, 
interest which accrues after maturity of a 
note and a default in payment is forfeited. 
The ‘‘entire” interest which the note 
‘carries with it” is forfeited, and, if this 
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means all the interest which accrues n 
it, as it clearly does, it is difficult to - 
stand how any part of it is recoverable. 
By the operation of the act, a usurious 
contract is inherently vicious, so that it 
cannot ‘‘carry” any interest “with it”; 
hence, it would inadequately effectuate the 
intent of the act to hold that such a con- 
tract is purged of its taint, and is invested 
with a capacity denied to it before, by the 
failure of the debtor to pay the debt evi- 
denced by it at maturity. This view of 
the effect of the act of Congress is not in- 
consistent with the opinion of the court in 
Barnet vs, The National Bank, 8 Otto, 555. 
U. 8. Cire. Ct.. W. D. Pennsylvania. Feb. 
18th, 1880.—First National Bank of Union- 
town vs. Stauffer. Oyinion by McKennan, 
C. J. 


MONEY MARKET.—The supply of 
loanable funds has continued in excess of 
the demand, and rates on stock collateral 
have ranged from 2 to 5 per cent., with 
most of the business done at 8 to 4 per 
cent, The rate on Government bonds was 
2 to 24} percent. The demand for commer- 
cial paper continues good. We quote 60 to 
90-day indorsed dry goods bills receivable, 
5@54; four-months acceptances, 5}@5§; 
and zood single names, four to six months 
to run, 54@ 64. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
strong and closed at 99% to 994. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities dull. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
firm, closing at 4.864 for 60 days and 4.89} 
for demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 4, selling } 


prem.; Charleston, buying % prem., 
selling } prem.; New Orleans, commer- 
cial 160 prem., bank 250 prem.; St. 


Louis, 25c. prem.; Chicago, 25c. discount; 
and Boston, 25c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8817. We 


quote: P 
Buying. Selling, 


ae BER 06005. veccessceee raneiee celina 114% 114% 
Trade Dotags. ......-ceccccescccccccceccs ~- 90%4 Ou¢ 
Halves an | Quarters.........scecsseeseess 99%, par 
D'mes an! Half Dimes...........000+-2+-- 99% ~Co—parr. 


STOCK MARKET.—Spceculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been irregular; but the 
fluctuations were less violent and the tone 
of the market has shown considerable im- 
provement, as compared with the past 
week's. Early in the week there was a pres- 
sure to sell, under which prices declined 4 
to 3% per cent. Subsequently the tendency 
of prices was improved, the advance rang- 
ing from 1 to 9 per cent , the latter in Rock 
Island, The improvement was most 
maiked in the coal shares, the Vanderbilt 
properties, Erie, Pacific Mail, and Louis- 
ville and Nashville. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the weck: 


Open- High Lew Close 
fng. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna... — _ = 106 
american Dist. Tel..;..... =< 7 20 7% 
ree "ee S54 87% 8S 8654 
Boston Air Line pf............ 37 39% 37 8944 
Bur.. C. R., and Northern.... 57 62 57 5S 
Canada Southern.......... . BM SS Sl 57 
C., Cu, C., AF I... .ccreceeee-s 654 «AT «62 





Chicsgoand Northwestern .. 89 a2 R74 91% 

Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 10734 10854 107 108% 

Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 6056 72% BBG 7214 

Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf..100 100% 90% 100% 

Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 4™% 4 4% «48% 
C.,R. 1. and Pacific .......... 190 198 #199 «#197 

Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 119% 115 118 114% 

Thicago and Alton.......... 10744 10734 107 = 106% 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... _ ~ — 122 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ ~ _- 23 

C., C., and Ind. Cen .......... 11g 12% 11% 12% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 132 113 112% 118 
Consolidation Coal........... — =< -— 
EE ee a“ oUtCt«~S “OM 
Ohes. & Ohio... ... 2... ee eneeees 15% «16 1544 16 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... _ = vee 23 

Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... - -_ —_ 1% 
* ~ 2 

54 KOC 

76 71% 74% 

694 65% OTK 

- — 110% 

- — £43 
= - 45 

105% 106% 105% 

3834 80 38% 

53a («47S 
16 16 16 
190 = 180 = 

2% 24 WM 

Han. and St. Joseph. pf 60% «67 00% 
Houston and Texas........... AO 55 58 

Dlinots Central...........-.--- 101% 100 = 102% 

Loutsville and Nashville 128 12015 120% 

Lake Shore.........---+---++++ 984g 05 o7% 

Lake Erie and West 23 214 23% 
Little Pittsburgh...... ......- Hm 6 BR 
Michigan Central... 81 7% asi 

Morris and Essex... 107 «105% 107% 

M.. K.. and Texas............. 20% 28% 80% 

Manhattan Elevated. ie i ce | 
Metropolitan Elevated. 9 96 al 
Mobile and Ohio..........-..- Oe ee ee | 
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eam Be -—__________ a — 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 8 8% 7% 8% | Mercantile. 4,599,400 308,500 404,000 3,280,000 

anne... ms ‘me Om Ga) Pomee.-.. Auentes~ Conese Sue ‘aimntes THE MOHAVE 

N.Y. Contral................ ; - 13 12514 1924 12544 | Republic... 5,095,000 643,200 242,400 3.498.800 

W. J.Comtral.... .......ccsee 86 6O%sCSig «58% | Chatham... 8,378,900 406,400 909,300 8.457.300 MINING AND MILLING COMPANY. 
N.Y.,N. Hand Hartford... —. — — 168 | Peoplo’s.... 1,338.100 74400 81.700 1,211,000 


Northern Pacific, pf......... 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis... 
New Central Coal............ 





Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 
Phila. and Reading.......... 
Quicksilver Mining.. ........ 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 


St. L., Alton, and T.H....... _ =~ “4 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 37% 85% 3984 
St. Louls and San fran....... 30 32 9 «31 
@t. Louis and San Fran. pf.. 434 48% 42 42'4 
St. Louis andS.Fran.,lst pf.. — _ - 64 
Gutro Tunanel................. 244 2% 2% 2% 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 37 87 26% 38 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 72 72 72 — 





Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 56% 58% «GORY 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 26 265, 23g 255g 
Memphis and Char.......... 30% «= 81 20% 31 

SEE Bir cevnsdcnsceccoceecss 2% 2h pan 2% 


RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
strong. In the late dealings Erie consol. 
2ds rose to 824; do. funded 5s rose to 76; 
Jersey Central consol. to 100%; Northwest 
consol. gold coupons to 1164; Union and 
Central Pacific 1sts to 114; and C., C., and 
T. C. incomes to 384. Ohio and Miss. 2ds 
fell off to 10814; and Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Class B, to 64. K. T. 2ds rose to 58 and 
reacted to 57}. 

STATED.) NDS were dull. Missouri 6s 
of 1886 sold at 108, do. of 1888 at 1094, and 
Hannibal and St. Joseph issue at 107@107}. 
Dist. Col. 8-65s at 964. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in larce 
demand and strong. The closing quota- 


tions were as follows: 
Bia. Asked 
Cuited States sixes, 1680, registered... 1015¢ mi 


United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 1015 - 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10354 _ 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10656 _ 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 109% 10934 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 103% 103% 
United States 414s, 1801, registered.... 100% 100% 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon....... 109% 100% 
United States fours, 1007, registered.. 108'¢ 108% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 109%4 10036 


Onited States currency sixes, 1895... 128 — 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 128 _ 
United States currency sixes 1907.. 128 =~ 
United States currency sixes, 1898.... 123 a 
United States currency sixes. 1899.... 123 -_ 


There were fourteen penpanale to sel] 
bonds to the Government on Wednesday. 
aggregating $10,894,600, at the following 
prices : 63 of 1880, 104.75 to 104.90; 6s of 
1881, 106.75 to 107.01; 5s of 1881, 103.12 to 
103.86; 4s, 108.80 to 109.50; 44s, 109.5t to 
109.62. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $362,115,050 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation 
United States bonds deposited fy circula- 
tion during the week, $125,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $517,000. Nation- 
al bank circulation outstanding—curren- 
cy notes, $343,706,843; gold notes, $1,- 
$47,490. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year. are 
as follows: 





1880. 
New York...... Seveecececesed 922, $755,000 
BOSOSD. 2200000 ceccoccceccscsss 178,008 
Philadelphia.......... - J 72.000 
Miscellaneous 523,000 
Nin icticaneseniael $1,544,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase of $205,600 in surplus reserve and 
the banks now hold $16,334,050 ahove 
legal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 

Average Average Net Depos 

Names of Loans of Legal its other 

Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenderer. than U.S. 
New York... $8,845,000 $2,684,000 $700,000 9,596,000 
Manhattan. 6,121,000 1,181,800 148,300 4,525,400 
Merchants’. 7.660.300 1.853.400 871.600 7.072 400 
Mechanics’. 6,482,000 665.000 607,000 5.023.000 


Union....... 4,212,600 936,900 330.200 3.696.100 
America.... 8,144,100 1,713.000 468.500 6068.1(0 
Phenix..... 3,056,000 855,000 119,000 2.981.000 
GE. cccecess 6.863 600 5.521.800 184,000 10,629 700 
Tratesmen's $,090.000 378.600 115.200 1.984 i100 
Fulton...... 1,634,909 264,000 188,400 1,228,100 


Chemical... 11,917.300 2,722,000 440.400 11.593 000 
Mer. Exch. 3,908,400 441,008 828.400 $.001.100 
GallatinNa 4.165.200 515,000 160,300 2,479,400 
Bitch &Dro. 1,439,800 262,800 43.900 1,208.200 
M’chs. &Tra 919,000 114,000 182,000 1,002,000 
Greenwich 921,600 26,400 212,100 1,011,300 





North Am.. 2,472,000 $26,000 151,000 2,482,600 
Hanover... 7,265,500 1,044,200 612,200 6,874,100 


Irving...... 2,652,000 372,400 954,500 2,478 400 
Metropoll’n 10,831.000 2,541,000 1 280,000 11,508,000 
Citizens’... 1,898,700 285,400 256,600 1,916,000 
Nassau..... 2,177,200 108.800 183,100 2,045,400 
Market..... 2,524 500 397,908 72,600 1,904,200 


8t. Nicholas 2.035.500 863,800 108.400 1,682,300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,298,000 678.000 124,000 8,318,000 
Corn Exch. 4,317,300 316,000 189,000 2,965,200 
Continental 5,464,800 1,162,500 842,700 5,641,600 
Oriental.... 1,494,900 23,800 235,100 1,821,700 


Marine..... 8,016,000 585,000 249,000 3,806,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,371,500 4,661,700 1,128,700 20,122,400 
Date... «.- 14,012,000 2,016,000 2,099,200 16,314,000 


Mec. Bkg.As 878,400 83,600 91,700 599,000 
North River 844,900 $1,900 172,800 993,500 
East River.. 921,200 93,300 102,200 685,400 
Fourth Na.. 15,357,900 2,828,900 1,161,100 14,555.200 
Cent.Na.... 8,091,000 1,999,000 966,000 7,852,000 
Second Na.. 2,777,000 500,000 319,000 3,185,000 
Ninth Na... $,098,000 650,600 480,100 4,045,400 
First Na.... 12,464,000 2,525,800 716,100 13,387,000 
Third Na... 7,960,000 2,577,100 413,200 9,154.90 
N N. Ex. ‘ 142.6 93.600 


x.Y 1.273.400 915,700 
Bowery Na. 1,401,200 83, 000 1,145,700 
N.Y.Co.... 1,284 300 22.100 $54,700 1,898 100 
Ger. Amer.. 2.278600 833,709 891600 2'101.9 A 
ase Na 3.051.000 614.400 158,090 3.125 ° 


Firth Ave... 1495600 262.000 80.500 1'492.200 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





June Sth. Comparisons. 

De ececccecessoce + +++ $276,056,000 Inc. $2 839,600 

8 _ ore 61,199,000 Inc. 1,437,300 
al-tenders....... 21.031.5 0 Dec. 612.6% 
Totel reserve.........- 83 0:3 800 Ine. 1,224.700 
De a sees. 266,850,000 Inc. 4.070.400 
Reserve required 66 709.750 Inc. 1,019 190 
Surplus ......... . 16:354.050 Inc. ROO 
Cireulation.........--- + 20,050,900 Deo. 17«.200 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked.| Asked. 
America....... 145 150 | Mech’ & Tr'd’s. mr00 
American Ex.. — iit /Mercantile...... °5 _ 


Merchants’..... 189 - 
143 |Mer. Exchange.i00 101 


Chase —— ve. 191% 
tal ’ 113 |Metropolitan...149 150 








95 154 

First National. 600 es 
Fourth Nat'l. ..116% 128 
Fifth Avenue...275 120 
German Am'n. 75 - 
.-130 |\Shoe & Leather. 180 

— 146 Ist. Nicholas “108 - 

— [State of N. T.. = 190 


146 
Mech. Bkg. Ass. 65 


The Robinson Consolidated Mining Com- 
puny has declared a dividend of one per 
cent. on ten million dollars’ capital, pay- 
able June 10th. 











a FINANCIAL. _ 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 
GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT, 
THE FIRST senvenes BONDS 


Herr York, Woodhaven & Rockarray 


RAILROAD Co. 
Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payable eee Ist and July Ist,in New 


York City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1909. 
Total Amount of Issue....... $1,000,000 


Of which amount less than one-half remain 
unsold. 

This road will be completed by June Ist, 
and will contro] the entire railroad travel from 
New York to Rockaway Beach, where the fin- 
est seaside resort in the world is then to be 
opened to the public. 

The running time from New York to Rock- 
away will be but 25 minutes and the road and 
its appointments are of the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and accrued 
interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars and in- 
formation at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Ne. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


PROOFS AND REFERENCES 


of a safe epqestnatiy for realizing income from the 
publishing siness by investment, without services, 
as rtner with acapable young business man who 
is the author of a practical work, in which he has in- 
vested two thousand dollars. First class references. 
Address D. R. FORD, Station D, New York City. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS - 


LL KINDS 
Bovi ASOLD “AND HEX CHANGED. 
wilted 7,80 t. 
s Substituted for Ban 


‘ror Banke, President. 
Safe Investments! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Valued at three times the amount of the Loan. 
For safety and uniform prompt-paying income 
nothing Is better. 
No expense tothe investor. WN by 
FP. A. ROZIENE, Charles City, Iowa. 
respectfully 


Correspondence solicited. 
New York Bank Correspondence : The Corbin Bank 
fing Company, 115 Broadway, N.Y. a 














Mineral Park and Cerbat, Mohave Co., Arizona. 
Organized under the Laws of the State of New York, 


Capital, $1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares, at $10 each. Stock Non-Assessable. 
~~ OFFICERS : 


EDWARD Mic CLARK, Pres't. 
CHARD W. C. MERINGTON, vseor:tary, 


OFFICES IN 


D. CHAPIN, Treas. 


Major GEORGE CLENDON, M™. £. Sup’t. 
BaNKERS : National Park Bank. 


NEW YORK, 





resonant Building, Broadway. 





The pocpenty | se tte Com: f two 


ble gold and silver mines, the Louis and the Baden 


Baden fifths o; a taile - a ‘acne true-fissure vein, remarkably high grade. The mines are 
bein, } rapidly oer and ore is now bein ng ext xtracted from the main vein which ves an average value 


of t hundred dollars per ton for the who 
worth over a million dollars actual milling value will 
this one section alone. 


width of two feet. Within the next six ays an ore ¢ 


ty da 
be exposed and ready for reduction into bullion froma 


The four silver mines controlled by the ry A =e the ue ottjatning district of Cerbat have been extensively 


worked for several years, and have accom 
two hundred dollars to the in. ‘eve! 
- the four pines. at the depth of one hundred 


Com: "s pro 








& cost, liberally catimated,*o f three hundred 
of fifty cents per share, for A indefinite period, on the 


ore, whose actual milling value has exceeded 


lopmentay atrecently 7 y space by the Comp: * 8 Superintendent in one 


that an average xcess of this will shortly 


a million ie te vales is now actually within reach in this section of the 


pert 
tamp mill the Company is about to erect will produce two thousand dollars in bullion per day, # 
Seve 1 dollars, affording a surplus sufficient to pay monthly dividends 


Company's very low capitalization. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00. 
For further information, prospectuses, etc. apply at the Company's Offices, No. 126 BROADWAY. 








expense for keeping in repair. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bille of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


AVATLARLE IN ATT. PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





Buy and Sell on Commissien ail stocks and 
Bonds dealt in at tie New York 
Stock Exchange. 

All of the Securities of the Chesapeake and 
Ohto Railway Bought and Sold 
at Best Rates. 


Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully selected securities, bear 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment securt- 
ties bought and sold on issi Settl 
made for holders of defaulted securities. Will act as 
agents in funding and reorganizing debts of munict 
palities, selivens companies, and other corporations. 
Corr 








a c ~~ Presiden 

ULORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres,, | New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Aas't Vice Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


FORD COUNTY BONDS 


(ILLINOIS), 


At the November election, 1879, the Par hyo of Ford 
County elected to a. the . ~~ = their 
present outstand: bon: ayette 
moogste mapen, a and Mississippi Railroad, A § authorized 

f the same into new 6 per-cent. five- 
lh reg Ltered funding bonds, oe payable 
al 





old bonds are entited” to y+ A the new funding 
bonds at par and accrued interest,in preference to 
cngh.. = bs option. 

stered fi nding bonds are now ready 
for delivery. Full information will be furnished on 
application to the 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sland 88 Pine St., N. Y.;: or '. Congress St., Boston, 
AGENT FOR FO.D COUNTY. 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Vaiue 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. ROBERTS, 
ice- 7 t, STEPHEN V. WHITE. 
fecretary, D . VERDENAL. 


Treasurer, JAMES D. SMITH. 

ponees anager, W.S. KEYES. 

Financial Agent. WALDEMAR ARENS 

Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 

TRUSTEES: 
bets =~ H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 
chard C. . MeCormick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
= Marsh, Sropnes Vv. White, Geo. R. 

Robinson, James D. Smith. 





Principal OM ay chen —Y and 56 BOREEL BUILD. 
ING, No. 115 Brosdway. New York. 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 

Capital Stock, $5,000,000; 200,000 shares ; value, 
a5" Pant paid and unassessable = , 

a F. SEAMAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 

This Com ony is now pre to sell licenses for 
the use of process, reduces all classes of 
rebellious and refractory ¢ aa except those contain- 
ing lead, at acostof $8 perton. All infringements 
upon the patents owned by the Company will be 
promptly prosecuted. me 

Prigsipal office, Rooms and 24 No. 58 Broadwa 
New York. d 


————————— 
For NWew Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 





Torster’s Rock and Ore Breaker and Combined Crusher and Pulverizer, 


The simplest machine ever devised for the purpose. 


Parties who have used it constantly for six years testify that it will do double the 
work of any other Crusher or Pulverizer, with one-third the Power and one-half the 


The smaller eee oe be run with Horse Power. 
___ Address TUTTEN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. — 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Cieveland, Columbus & Cincinnati, 


and Indianapolis Railway Company's 
FIRST CONSOLIDATED 7-PER-CENT MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


DUE 1914. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


Company's Sinking Fund Sixes of 1879, 


DUE 1929. 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


NO. a NASSAU STREET. 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 





LN. PUELP 

JAMES STO 

ANSON HEL ts STOKES, BANKERS, 
F. P. OLC« 45 WALL ST., N.Y., 


ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JAC KSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


oF Sy yw ee #8200,000. 


This Con poration has ‘bou ht the business of the 
old “ KA MISSO URI, A D ew abd ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY "and is fully 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 





For Circulars address 


WM. dD. SANDERS, Actuary. 





ny 


KOUNTAE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


ISSUE 


Letters of Credit and Circular Motes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Becatwey Equitable Buliding), UT. 


Parties Desirous of D: aling in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or . 2 on the old Banking 


HOWES & | COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET we Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY 


This house transacts a general Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very large experience 
on 


at4 r cent., able 
on demand. be -~ 


on HON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


NES AND MINING SECU TES, 
* m 43 Boree) Buildin, 
115 BROADWAY, N.’ Y. 


—_—_—_ ‘nner aeemarenery 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 























Rowson CONSOLIDATED “MINING 


OrrFice, 116 MEM. NEw nae June Sth, 1880, 


The Board of ayeeee have today dcclared 
ID (No. 1) of art CARTE } ‘OF ONE PER 


, on the T a rae ($10,000,000) DOL- 
LARS CAPIT. Bock ¢ ot m 

SEVENTY FIVE THOUSAND. DOLERRA or ame 

en ans one- canta ( share ou! the 


) per tof 

net 7S the Company, abl 

da: of JUNE, 1890, eat A 

COMPANY, fib Broadway” Nev New York. The Trans- 
will cl and reopen on the J}th 

fast. D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary, 





So 








Commercial, 


THE DECLINE IN RAILROAD 
STOCKS 


Tre par value of the railroad stocks 
placed on the Jist of the New York Stock 
Exchange amounts to $1,153,492,553, After 
the resumption of specie payment on the Ist 
of January, 1879, atideof speculation set in, 
which, with several fluctuations, continued 
during the year, and carried up the whole 
list, without much reference to real value, 
to prices far above the mark at which they 
had been previously selling. The great 
operators in stocks were for the most part 
**bulls.” The transactions were enormous, 
at times quite equal to anything wit- 
nessed during the war. There were several 
sharp reactions’, which made terrible havoc 
among the ‘* jambs”; yet the general move. 
ment of the market in respect to all classes 
of stocks, good, bad, and indifferent, was 
continuously toward higher prices. 

After the ist of last January the tide 
turned in the other direction; and, accord. 
ing to a statement made in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, the shrinkage in 
market value on all these stocks, from that 
period to May 25th, amounts to the huge 
suin of $200,913,259, as the effect of a de- 
cline in prices for about five months. This 
means just this amount of money lost by 
those who have been stockholders and 
dealers during this time. The stocks are 
the same; the roads are the same; there has 
been no falling off in the business and earn- 
ings of the roads, but rather an increase; 
yet the market value of these stocks at the 
New York Stock Exchange has undergone 
this prodigious decline, We select, as fol- 
lows, some examples from the statement 
of the Chronicle: 


Decline 
Coutral Pacific dan cheteeunanhy- eters @13,026.120 
Cleago, Burlington, ene Quincey 11,781,608 
Delaware, Lackawana, and Western. ....... 6.812.000 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern......... 6,500,000 
Now York Central and Hudson River... ... 12,519,968 
Now York, Lake Erie, and Western, com... 15,870,396 
Northern Pacific, preferred. ................ 8,760,000 
Philadelphia and Reading, common........ 17,344,078 
Union Pacific - 8,620,576 


The lesson which the outside public 
ought to learn, but never will learn, from 
this decline of prices, and the consequent 
loss to somebody, and very generally to 
the outsiders who put up margins with 
brokers, is to keep clear of the stock mar- 
ket. In nine cases out of ten they will 
lose all the money they thus invest. The 
course of pricesin the stock market does 
not depend upon the ordinary laws which 
regulate prices; and, hence, when an out- 
sider buys stocks through a_ broker, 
expecting to sell them at a_ profit, 
it is with him almost entirely pure 
guesswork. He has no means of form- 
ing a rational judgment as to the move. 
ment of prices for a week in advance, 
or evenaday. The market is governed, 
not by natural laws, but by the manipula 
tions of the great speculators, who are 
always shrewd enough to conceal their 
plans and disclose them only when they 
put them into effect. The outside pur- 
chaser may now and then, by mere chance, 
make a hit: but he will more frequently 
make a miss, and, if he keeps at the busi- 
ness, his speculation will at last end in the 
loss of all hismoney. This is so uniformly 
the rule that safety consists in total absti- 
nence from stock speculation. 








THE LOSS AND GAIN OF STRIKES. 


Mr. Carroiu D. Waieat, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Massachu- 
setts, in his last report, givesa summarized 
history of all the strikes that have occurred 
in that state since 1830, covering a period 
of fifty years. During this period there 
were 159 strikes. Of this number one 
hundred and ten were wholly unsuccessful 
eighteen succeeded in the end proposed, 
six partially succeeded, sixteen were com- 
promised, and the result in the other nine 
is not known. The strikes at Fall River, 
in the element of wages lost, have cost the 
operatives $1,400,000, saying nothing abcut 
the large sums expended to support the 
strikers in the state of idlencss. 

The general conclusion which Mr. 





Wright's figures supply is that strikes are, 
for a rule, bad policy for the wage classes. 
They are resorted to on the pretense of cor- 








i HE 





recting an evil by virtual coercion applied 
to employers; but generally, as the facts 
show, the strikers, so far as the point at 
issue is concerned, are left in exactly the 
same position that they occupied at the be- 
ginning, besides losing all their wages dur- 
ing the whole period of the strike and con- 
suming capital fortheir support. The few 
cases in which strikes are successful are 
exceptions to the general rule, and the suc- 
cess even in these cases is more due to 
other circumstances than to the strikes. 
If those who work for wages would study 
the facts, they would be exceedingly slow 
to embark in these foolish and profitless 
movements. They would see at once that 
such movements are far more likely to do 
them harm than good. 

There is, moreover, a natural law as to 
the rate of wages, which strikes cannot re- 
peal, or even modify for any length of 
time. It is the law of supply and demand, 
applicable alike to wages and to the prices 
of commodities. Those who have nothing 
but labor to sell must sell it underthe oper- 
ation of thislaw. When labor isin demand, 
buyers are competing with each other for 
labor, and the natural tendency of thisfact 
is to raise the rateof wages. When, onthe 
other hand, the supply of labor is greater 
than the demand, then the sellers of labor 
are competing with each other for its sale, 
and this just as naturally lowers the rate of 
wages. Strikes cannot change this law or 
permanently modify its operation. The 
law is stronger than all the labor dema- 
gogues put together. It has its basis in 
the nature of things, and, for a rule, it 
secures justice, as between the employé and 
the employer. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON CLEAR- 
ING HOUSES. 


New York City and London are the two 
largest commercial centers in the world 
The transactions at the clearing-houses of 
the two cities for each of the Jast ten 
years compare as follows—the London 
year ending April 30th and the New York 
year September 30th: 





New York. London. 
1979-80 $26,330,000.000 
BOTB-D.... ccccrcccccosed $24.558,000.000 24, 425,000,000 
GIPOD. .ccscccccccesvn 19,928,000,000 25,382 ,000,000 
WA, dncsescenecast 20,876,000,000 24.365 ,000,000 
19TB-B...02200 coccccee 19,874 000,000 27.096 000,000 
BOPE-D. ....20.000000000 23,042,000,000 80,065,000,000 
WIBA. cccccce.c0e cee 20,850,000,000 29.963,000,000 
BOF2-B......000- 00.0000 83,972,009,C00 20,016,000,000 
DRIED. .ccccccovccses 82,637,000,000 26,798 ,000,000 
BBTOHD. 0.0.00 00cccecee 29,900,000 ,000 20,002,000,000 


In the years 1870-1, 1871-2, and 1872-3 
the New York Clearing House largely took 
the lead of the London Clearing House in 
the aggregate volume of transactions. This 
was reversed after the great panic of 1873 
in this city, and until 1878-9 the London 
Clearing House had the lead. The clear- 
ings of the two cities for 1878-9 show a 
slight balance in favor of New York, and 
the prospect is that when the New York 
figures for‘the year 1879-80, ending Septem- 
ber 30th, ari ,made up the balance wil] be 
much larger. This city in the end—and 
that, too, at no distant period—is destined 
to be the greatest commercial and settling 
center in the world, leaving London in the 
rear, which is now the recognized monetary 
and business center of Europe. Thelegisla- 
ture of the state ought to have sense enough 
so to legislate as to invite, and not repel, for- 
eign capital, and develop, rather than dis- 
courage and repress, the needed banking 
facilities to accommodate the merchants 
and conduct the growing business of this 
great metropolitan center of the state and 
the country. 





TWENTY MILLIONS OF SILVER. 


Tre Sundry Civil Bill, passed by the 
House of Representatives, appropriates 
twenty millions of dollars for various pur- 
poses, with the proviso attached to the bill 
that all the disbursements under its author- 
ity shall be madein standard silver dollars. 
This is an attempt to force these dollars 
into circulation among an unwilling people 
by the operation of law. If the pro- 
viso becomes a law, will the attempt suc- 
ceed? Not at all, so long as these dollars 
can be paid back into the Treasury for 
customs dues or can be presented to the 
Treasury in exchange for silver certificates. 


INDEPENDENT. 





bill; but the great mass of them will almost 


immediately return to the Treasury. 

The action of the people may be very 
perverse and even provoking to the silver 
men who make laws; yet nobody wants to 
load his pockets with silver dollars, and 
virtually make a pack-horse of himself in 
carrying them about the streets. Nobody 
fancies this silver humbug if it is to be put 
in praetice by himself. Even General Ewing 
prefers to have his salary paid in green- 
backs or national bank-notes. If Congress 
really means to force these dollars upon 
the people, then it should make it a penal 
offense for anybody to refuse to receive 
them or return them to the Treasury. 
Paying them out will not do, unless the re- 
turn be stopped. 





DRY GOODS. 


Dvrre the past week nearly all depart- 
ments of dry goods have remained quiet. 
There was a fair demand for light summer 
fabrics, and rather more activity in staple 
cottons, in which agents offered liberal 
price concessions on several makes. 

Cotton Goons were in irregular demand 
and prices were reduced in several cases. 
The export demand was large. The ship- 
ments for the week consisted of 3,447 pack- 
ages from this port, 96 packages from Bos- 
ton, and 39 packages from other ports; in 
all 3,582 packages for the week, and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880. .48,852 p’K'g's, valued at. $9,457,065 
Same time in 1879. .74,076 p’k'g's, valued at.. 4.554.915 
Same time in 1878. .52,.807 p’k’g's, valued at.. 3.266.939 
Same time in 1877. ..48,380 p'k'g's. valuedat.. 3.442.356 





Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were quiet in first hands, as a rule. 
Prices were weak and several makes were 
reduced. 

Cottonades were dull. 

Colored cottons were in moderate de- 
mand and prices were fairly steady. 

Cotton flannels continued quiet. 

Corset jeans were in irregular request, 
with prices in buyers’ favor. 

White Goons were in fair request. 

Print-cloths were in moderate demand. 
We quote 4fc. for 64x64 cloths and 3ic. 
for 56x60. 

Prints were quiet and transactions were 
only for smal] lots of choice fancy work. 

Ginghams were in fair demand for choice 
dress styles and prices were steady. 

Dress Goops were quiet, except for 
buntings, which were in steady demand 
and firm. 

Wooten Goons continue dull, with values 
in buyers’ favor, except only in case of 
exira desirable goods. 

Fancy cassimeres were in light request 
for small lots.of low and medium qualities. 
Moderate deliveries of these are being 
made, but further complaints are also being 
made of cancellation. 

Cheviot suitings are very slow of sale 
and entirely withou: change. 

In worsted coatings there is almost noth- 
ing doing beyond deliveries; but values are 
steadily held, as most makes are well sold 
ahead. 

In overcoatings the leading makes are 
also well sold up; but some returning is re- 
ported. The demand is small and limited 
to job lots. 

Kentucky jeans are substantially as at 
previous reports, the demand being small; 
but values are firmly held by agents. 

Satinets remain inactive. 

Flannels were unchanged, being in light 
demand, small supply, and firm. Blankets 
are in like condition. 

Foreign Dry Goops have continued 
quiet. There was, however, a better inquiry 
for many light summer materials from re- 
tailers, who, in turn, were obliged to re- 
plenish their stocks to some extent; but 
staple fabrics were mostly dull and sales 
were almost entirely limited to small 
selections for immediate requirements. 
Prices were generally steady, though con- 
cessions are occasionally made, as is usual 
at this stage of the season, in order to close 
out stocks. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,304,539, 
showing a decrease of $541,369 as com- 
pared with last week, but $261,499 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. Thetotal of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,059,847, or $344,692 less 





They may be paid out, as proposed in this 








than the imports. 





[June 10, 1880. 


To Reduce Stock 


Prior to Semi-Annual Inventory, 


AT Sienart&t 


have Made 


LARGE REDUCTIONS 
in Prices 


Throughout all Departments. 


An examination of the unequaled Col- 
lection of Goods now on Exhibition, 
thus Marked Down, is specially invited. 





Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


OoUT. 
Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR SUMMER, 1880, 





s CONTAINS 
ALL bo LATEST INFORMATION ABOUT THE 


ASHIONS S For.s 
COPIOUS AND ACCl TELUSTRATIONS OF ALL 
S OF A 


THE SUMMER STYLES, AS ELL 

IMMENSE yy MBER oF ARTIC. Ls OF 
UTILITY AND PLEASURE SUIT 
ABLE TO THE SE. iN. 

ETAILED LIST OF NEW YORK RETAIL pares, 
A VARIET OF ueiune E ae hd INSTRUCTIVE 
THE FA sHIO aoe HAS BEEN 
ey af OWE i a. Rae rics IN ALL 


PARTS O THE BEST AND ONLY 
ee TABLE TSHOPP G-GUIDE IN THE UNITED 


Price, only 50 Cents a Year, or 
15 Cents a Copy. 


Premium.-List, containing hundreds of useful and 
ornamental! articles, mailed free to any address. 


EHRICH BROS., 
Eighth Avenue and 24th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


McOR 
IES MeCRERRY 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


COLORED VELVET GRENADINES, 
$150 and $2 00, 


marked from $4 and $5. 


Imported Lace Bunting, all Shades, 
Nun's Veiling, Barege d’Virginie, 
China Pongee, 
India Pongee, 
White Pongee, 
Embroidered Pongee. 
The largest and most varied Stock of 
Colored Grenadines in this Country. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 
4-4 WHITE. 
4-4 RED CHECK. 
4-4 FANCY. 


Having purchased a very large quantity at the late 
forced sales, we are pre to sell these goods at 
from 10 to 40 per cent. less hen the cost of importa 
tion 

Ames which rn roams of the finest qualities and 
most choice patte: 

All of -4 4 will be found worthy of the attention 


of the closest bu 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Monday EveEnina, June 7th, 1880, 












GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 104|Mohawk ...... — 
Bates ...... .10 ‘Renfrew - 124 
Glasgow ... 94 Cumberland 
Gloucester .. = White M’f’g Co.. "10 
Lancaster.......... 10 | = Fancy10 

PRINTS, 

ER oss Sp eenes 7% Manchester ........ 8 
BR S000. 00 6:00 7 |Merrimack, D...... — 
Allen's 9nd boeannd 6§|Mallory............. 7 
Arnold's. ars ; ME addipna tase; 8 
Cocheco. ..... | ee 8 
Dunnell's fancy. Richmond's ........ 
WVOOUER..0<0.cccces a * |Simpeon’ ssolid blk.. 74 
BD caveccoses — |Sprague’s.. sake 
Gloucester......... 64 Southbridge. . ponswane 7 
7 er “| Ww ashington Ses a eice 64 
Hamilton......... os 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 











Agawam, F.....36 73|Laconia...... 10-4 27 
Ser Bo 8% 7 = gs 30 
- — ¢j|Lyman, E...... 36 — 
sa a 36 «8 ‘Massachusetts: 
eo Biases 3774) BB....36 7 
“ LL....86 74} a a Se 
“ Waicas ™ 73| : Daisies 30 «64 
Appleton, 2.-e 4 “| tte en 8 
“ ...6 6 ‘Nashua, fineO.. 7 
Auguste .......36 73) 6 R ‘36 8 
« AL 6] «Wie a 
Broadway...... 36-63) Newmarket Db3 7 
Bedford, R..... 30 7 G..36 7 
Beats, 6..600<+i 34 ” N..36 7 
adhe eee 36 ai Pacific, Extra..30 a 
" , a a ee Coo — 
ne eee 39 «8 8 |Peppera. crane 7-4 20 
Continental, C. .36 “ om a ae 
D.. a. . «+e 94 
Conestoga, D...28 a Pa ----10-4 ‘27 
va ob ‘al a “ae = 
6 Mites & Pepperell, E fine 39 4 
ai AAA _| Rca 7 
Dwight, X......: os) * 6€£.e 4% 
2 oe . — « 
a, 38 7 ‘I paquot, | ee 36 OS 
Exeter, Boor dee eee 40 9 
ss ee 7 fe EN 45 16 
Ellerton, WS..10-4 — Pittsfield, A....36 68 
Harrisburg, A. .36 aP ocasset, ¢. ..38 8) 
B. . ee 30 7 
Indian Head.. *~ 8s . * we vs 
a tar Mieswae 368. 
“ C2 eee 36 11 
‘ 48 14, “ heavy....40 11% 
Indian Orc bard: . meer 
RR.. oer 58 22 
“ NN..38 7%! 0 s. 7 aot 
“* EE..36 § ee .. 86 25 
“ AA..40 9 ceieicinn ta 4) 124 
sonqgee. 5 . 36 74\ “ ..59 22 
« a er | ..79 324 
te XX. ..36 84 | . ..89 385 
ee XXX.40 = 95) 36 -.99 37% 
Langley, A ....56 8 - 108 40 
, eeeb ee 7-8 7 iWachusett.....36 8% 
Laconia. O........ - ae 
yee 74 — - p 40 1 
- «+... 84 22 = ee ie 
“ weer 9-4 26 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
ements ait ; Indian Orebard... — 
ial D y 


“ AA. "36 104, Laugdon, 76... .36 10 
Allendale... .. 64 76 

es a1 Lonsdale....... 36 10 

eee 84 23! “ Cambrie..36 13 

84 Masonville.... .36 10 

gee a 13 |Nashua,E ..... 36 104 


Ballou &Son...36 8] - P 42 18 
o ee 83 


ben s nis w. 45 15 
Bay Mills.......36 — Newmarket, F..36 84 
Blackstone, AA. “4 QRiN. ¥. Mills..... 36 124 
Boott, _ Oe 63, “ Ladies’ w'r.36 — 
Tee rs 74\Pepperell..... 64 21 
a ee 83" a eS. 7-4 22 
e Basin ants 8-4 24 
<n TS 36 — ! Me ‘Saude 9-4 27 
re 78 8 es 104 39 
ebeédcevess 44 9! cia cocceki 98 
© icscsccen Be leeeie........08 
wee | Slaterville Serr 3 
Canoe...... -27 + 5)Tusearora, XX. = 12 
Clinton, Al.....3 93) Uties.........: 11 
Dwight. Star 8..36 9%} ‘* ex. heavy. 36 11} 
Anechor36 Bene. 5-4 17 
Feartess........96 93! * ......... 6-4 224 
Fruit of the Loom: < LE IS 84 35 
me 6) ML... .. 94 374 
‘6 “ : AR 10-4 40 
o “ ,-42 133) “ heavy ...100 42 
Forestdale .....36 10 “* Nonp......86 18 
Green, G........36 it White Rock....86 — 
Gold Medal.... .36 Wameanutta: 
oe — : OXX.36 124 
Great Falls,Q. .36 —! ‘* cambric.36 18 
eg Ss. 31 8 “ d'blewarp. 12} 
” we = Wauregan, 1008.36 134 
ad -33 83 “ shirt cotton 13 
Hill’e Semp. ‘sien: ~ Oe i... 2 
33. «9 * cambric.. 134 
“ ae ae | Whitinsville. . . 86 93 
oe 4 ...42 Impl ..38 ORS 
of eee 144! Williamsville: 
ee 36 69 Al..86 18 
TICKINGS 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 |Methuen, AA.... 16 
“6 “44 21 sd ASA 18 
~ Beves. fo ae oy 
“ == 15 | Pearl River....... 17 
- _ a 14 |Pemberton, AA 15 
ba deen - ccs ae 
OF Micns 14) 2... & 
08 | ‘‘* iea\ Teens Se 10 
— horndike, A..... 1 
“TACe....2 18! «Bl . ii 
*“ No. 1....82 18 ;WillowBrk.,No.1 — 
Hamilton, ae ae imi aaa 32 17 
See Ni fee: 30 1 
Lewiston, A 86 193) * 
STRIPES. 
11 , Lewis’ Deon 
Amoskeag.....114@12 ' Otis, BB” ous 10 G10 
“ fancy. — ie Thorndike, A.. _ eit 


Columbian....— 


ton......— 24 |Uncasville, 2: “01113 


HI 








DEN) MB. 
Amoskeag........ 17 Otis, BB...... cone 15 
nee, 84) Pearl River....... 164 
Col’mb’n h’ 1 Oo Saas 17 
XXX brn.. 18 |Warren, AXA 16 
a ee 7% _ 15 
Otis, ATA 2. cic%e 16 ae Saae 14 
GA cetecoath 14 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Nee 9 |Lanugley, B..... 14 9 
Augusta ......... 8 ‘Massachusetts, D. Y 
eee 9' G. & 
RMBOUEB. 6.00. 00 9 | rea Tb cbcncees 9 
Ss ee ___.. » See 9 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ ¥ Kearsarge sateen. %% 
Androscoggin sat. 93 National.......... _ 
Canoe River...... 74 a sateen 
Clarendon........ 74 Pepperell. 104 
Indian Orch. Imp. 8 \Rockport ........ 83 
ED so r00iessss Manchester . _ 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, 2. +e» 12$)Park Mills, No.@0. 134 
eae 11 | Prodi ; 
Economy......... 12 |Old 





Far & Mars, No. > 114! York, I 
No. 6, i “ AA extra... 15 
Park Mills, No. 50. 








Chas. ee 
og Co. 


" Dry Goods Retailers,” 
CHICACO. 


DRY COODS. 
CARPETINC. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
_ FINE + SHEOS. 


“Fill all § Mail O Orders” 
“Subject to Approval!” 
“*Send for Samples.” 





Elegant! Stylish! Cheap! 


R.A. MACY & CO, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Guods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-on partments filled with New 
and Cheice Goods tor the Spring Trade. 


Low BRS AS 





bY (ata 8, 
Date Goons. 


i CBN seteteoun 
ia ASO: 


GEEURN: NANG Goons, 
HINA AND 


Matt Onpers As SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


‘WASTH SILK. 


Send 80 cents in pos tamps for one ounce of 
peer Silk oe Bleck , Co pre, about 800 yards tn each 
moe kage, in lengths rom one to ten yards each. Send 

‘or Circular about Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of _Spest Stik, 469 Broadway, N. ¥. 


(880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anp CLOAKS. a Hovuserurn’a Goops. 


—_ o _— 
BOYS’ SUITS. am ve SILVERWARE. 














o _ 
DRESS — - o GLASSWARE, 
Oo —_ 
LINENS. a” oc CROCKERY 
5 u —_ 
SILKS. o o CHINA. 
— o 's) 
o o 
»° JONES *: 
+ x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
1] AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street.| 
x * 
o o 
- JONES =. 
° a 
SHOES. o o LACES. 
CARPETS. o o GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. © o HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. cA MILLINERY. 
_ o Oo _— 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnish’g G’ds. 
Personal and H Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


CARPETS| 


at prices to insure rapid aud immediate 
sales, in Order to reduce stock largely, 
previous to enlarging our already ex- 
tensive warerooms, necessitated by our 
enormously increasing business. 

Our stock is complete in all the dif- 
ferent grades, with Borders to match. 


MATTINGS. 


GREAT SALE 


To close out quickly a recent large 
purchase of Fine Fancy Mattings, we 
have selected a large line which we 
have marked at a uniform price of $10 
per roll, or at the rate of 25 cents per 
yard. 

This isa rare opportunity, as some of 
these patterns are worth from 40 cents 
to 50 cents per yard. White and Red 
Check as low a» $5 per roll, or 12 
cents per yard. Of these lots nothing 
less than one roll will be sold. 


TONG SIN. 


A new and very attractive Straw 
Matting, in light and delicate tints. 

Lace Curtains, Window Shades, and 
all kinds of Upholstery Goods in great 
variety. area 


Shepard Kuapp 


189 and 191 Sixth Avw.. con, 19th 1. 


P. S.—Orders by Mail promptly 
filled. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


arpeting, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fallon and 6%, 85, and 87 Benry Ss, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT | 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish hoth sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
reves SALE BY 


T. STEWART & CO......... 
ARNOLD NCONSTABLE &Co. 


Lo. A 
OUR eEaY & BURNHAM. 





.-. New York. 





CHANDL! 





BU +4 FITZSIMONS, ie bl oo. 
SIBLE catttine ke & CAR: 
N SHILLITO & CO 











NEPTU Give 
OR FIBER-MAIL, 


the new process of nepdering So. Velvets, Woolen 

Cottons, Leather, F TER REPELLANT 

and prcel equine. invited to ine the 

are in e 

poe peel timp le 28 West 14th 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. OF NEW YORK. 
HUGH BeCULLOOE, Presiden: 

J. W. WARNER, Managing Director. ° 
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Fusurance, 


LIFE INSURANCE ON THE ASSESS- 
MENT PLAN. 


BY W. W. BYINGTON. 





A Goon business man, in making a trade 
or a purchase, will of necessity know two 
things. First, what he is going to pay for 
an article, and, second, what it will prob- 
ably be worth to him when he getsit. He 
can always be sure of the one, and should 
he as nearly sure of the other as possible. 
No man would buy a house or a farm un- 
less he knew what he was going to pay for 
it, and knew also something of its value. 
If a merchant buys a quantity of cloth, he 
makes a positive bargain as to the price per 
yard, and he uses his best judgment as 
to the quality. The very existence of his 
business depends upon this. We might 
suppose the case of a man’s offering for 
sale Western land. He tellsof the fertility of 
the soil, of the location near present or pros- 
pective railroads; and then, when asked the 
price, he replies that it is a matter of small 
consequence—that what he wants is to sell, 
and the payments will be a small amount 
down, and occasional amounts from time 
to time as called upon. No man would 
purchase property under such circum- 
stances. But suppose he did, and that, after 
years of paying, he seeks out his land, and 
finds that it is low, marshy, almost value- 
less; or, perhaps, that it does not exist at 
all. He trusted both ends of the bargain 
to the mere say-so of an irresponsible man, 
who, quite possibly, himself did not know 
of what he was talking. Certainly he had no 
cause for complaint that he received no re- 
turn from his uncertain bargain. 

But this is co-operative life insurance, or 
life insurance on the assessment plan. 
Men enter into these bargains for supposed 
insurance knowing neither what they are 
to pay nor what they are to receive. They 
are to pay as often as called upon; and, in 
case of death, their heirs must receive just 
what is offered them. In the end, disap- 
pointment is certain to come, for the pay- 


pected and the result certainly less. In 
this case it cannot be said ‘*Scived him 
right.” for it is the wife and children who 
are deceived. 

We can easily draw the picture of a man 
of moderate means and income who goes 
home to his wife and tells her that his great 
anxiety has been the fear that he will die 
and leave his family in want, and that, so 
great has been his concern, he has purchased 
$5,000 in bonds and placed them to her 
credit, and that they are not to be touched 
until his death. They are for the use of 
the family when they have no other 
means of support. We can _ easily 
imagine the happiness of the two 
heads of the family in the following 
years. They feel that want will never 
come to them. But in time the man, the 
protector and supporter of the family, dies. 
There comes instantly to the mind of the 
wife a remembrance of that protection 
which the forethought of her husband long 
years before had provided. She feels sure 
that, at Jeast, to her cares and gricfs cannot 
be added that most terrible of all trouble, 
suffering from poverty. The bonds are 
sought out; and it is found that they are 
worth but a small amount, or perhaps noth- 
ing. Her husband had bought them be- 
cause they were cheap, and had vainly 
deceived himself into the belief that they 
would become valuable. All the happy 
thoughts vanish, and the family, which had 
so many times been assured that want 
would never stare them in the face, awake 
to their true condition. Can any one say 
that this man had any right to thus deceive 
his family? Does not such deception as 
this amount to a crime? Does any man 
wish to leave his family such an inher- 
itance? Reason and experience has taucht 
us that co-operative life insurance is just 
such a deception as this. It may not be so 
in the early organizations of such societies; 
but the trial of afew years drives out all 
of the younger members, and the sum, 
which was to have been five thousand dol- 
lars, dwindles to a far less amount than was 
expected. 

Insurance on the assessment plan is, pos- 





sibly, cheap at first, and certainly expensive 


ments will have been greater than was ex- . 
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and almost worthless inthe end. It isa 
crime to lead a family into the belief that 
there is any certainty toit. For there is 
none. It is a kind of deception which 
should not be practiced by honest men. It 
is a scheme made up of uncertainties. The 
amount of the payment is uncertain; the 
time of the payment is uncertain; the 
amount to be paid at death is uncertain; 
the length of time which the society will 
exist is uncertain; the honcsty of the man- 
agement is uncertain; the truthfulness of 
the stated death of a member is uncertain. 
But the certainties of the system are worse. 
It is certain that the losses will be greater 
than were supposed; that they will steadily 
and rapidly increase; that they will come 
at the most annoying times; that the young 
will pay too much and the old too little; 
that those who die young will pay least and 
receive most; and that those who die old 
will pay most and receive least, or nothing 
at all. It is certain that, if one thousand 
men insure in this way by themselves, the 
first will pay a dollarand get $999, and the 
last pay $99 and get nothing. It is cer- 
tain that any society organized under such 
a plan must ultimately fail and that the 
plan itself will in time be abandoned; and 
that every man who looks to it for protec 
tion for his family will be disappointed, 
unless he dies within the few first years 
Men who desire to give their families 
that pretection which can only be secured 
by life insurance cannot ‘‘climb up some 
There are no “ bargains” in 
the business, except those to be obtained 


other way.” 


from a well-managed life insurance com- 
pany, which makes a regular rate forthe 
insurance. These rates are founded upon 
well-known principles, and are as nearly 
correct as safety will permit. It is a fact 
well known that no class of corporations 
can be found where so large a business has 
been conducted at so small an expense as 
in the case of our life companies. Moneys 
paid to them are Invested to the credit of 
the people who pay them, and but the 
smallest portion is used in conducting 
the business. The contract is a certain 
one, snd ina true sense a cheap one, for 
every dollar paid will certainly count tothe 
credit of the man who paysit. The peo 
ple who patronize co-operative societies 
cannot find out too soon that they are build- 
ing upon false hopes and uncertain prin 
ciples; and they cannot be too quick in 
taking the advice to seck out a well-man 
aged life insurance company when they 
wish to fiad protection for their families 
There may be an excuse for buying cheap 
homes, cheap clothes, and cheap meats; 
but there is no excuse for buying so-called 
cheap life insurance, for life insurance 
rates are based upon such principles that 
the price is as well known as is the price of 
a gold dollar. 


BLINDED MANAGEMENT 
OFFICIAL EXAMINATION CALLED FOR. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 2th, 1880 
Evrror or Tae INDEPENDENT : 

Tur methods practiced by the Mutual Life 
Insurance (ompauy of New York cannot 
fail to attract the attention of policyholders 
in all companies, and especially of those hold. 
ing policies fu the Mutual ; for, esa class, they 
are composed of persons who in many in- 
stances have the savings of years laid by in 
their life policies, upon which the future wel. 
fare of wife and little ones depend. 

The solvency and strength of a life com 
pany is the foundation upon which the insured 
bulld their faith for future protection; but 
quite asessential an element tothe question of 
security is meclhods of management. And this 
is a proper subject of discussion, and one, 
too, in which, just now, many of our people 
are nota little interested. The management 
of the Mutual Life seems to be blinded with a 
morbid ambition to such a degree that itisa 
serious question whether the interests of its 
policyholders are receiving that recognition 
which should be the first consideration of its 
officers. We would like to be informed why 
it was necessary that the Mutual Life should 
adopta rebate plan, to the detriment of its old 
policyholders and for the purpose, as stated 
by its officers, ‘‘to obtain new blood,” when 
other companies, equally as strong in every 
respect, do not find it necessary to resort to 
such an expedient. 

The Mutual, as you bave shown, has run its 
rebate scheme over a year; and what do we 
find as the result? A falling off in surplus, as 
shown by the Massachusetts Report of 1879, of 
$1,454,751—a natural result of the rebate plan. 


casetieeemeenns 





What security will the policyholders have 
if the Company continu@s in its present 
course? The wrecks of our own state com- 
panies are too fresh in the minds of the people 
of this section to regard such management 
disinterestedly. You have told us of the at- 
tempt of the officers of the Mutual Life to 
bribe your paper. Can you not inform us of 
some practicable measure upon which thelr 
policyholders can unite to force an official ex- 
amination into the management of that Com- 
pany? T. C. C. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE RE- 
CEIVERSHIPS 


Tue attorncy-general of this state has 
requested reports from the receivers of the 
defunct insurance comp:anies as to their 
operations, with results as given below. 


‘* The American Popular Life Insurance 
Company.—E. Z. Laurence, receiver, ap- 
pointed June 16th ,1877. Reccipts, $179,- 
864.24; expenses, including all fees, $38,- 
270.66; dividends paid, $123,965.65; prob- 
able termination of trust not given. 

“The Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance 
Company.—Edward Newcomb, receiver, 
appointed August 6th,1877. Reference for 
distribution now pending; case has been 
seriously delayed by legal proceedings 
against receivers on the part of stockhold- 
ers; receipts and expenditures not given: 
dividends estimated, 40 to 50 per cent. 

** The Asbury Life Insurance Company.— 
A. V. Stout, receiver, appointed October 
6th. 1874. Receipts, $123,497.65; expenses 


(all kinds), $27,339.63; dividend, 70 per 
cent. Final dividend now in course of 
payment. 


The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany.—John P. O'Neil, receiver, vice J. J. 
Anderson, May 10th, 1877. Receipts, $1,- 
250,827.74; expenses, $110,663.11; divi- 
dends, 15 per cent. Duration of trust de- 
pendent on the sale of a large amount of 
country real estate, the disposal of some 
2.500 disputed claims, and the settlement 
of legal questions as to distribution. 

‘©The Empire Mutual Life Insurance 
Company.—John P, O'Neil, receiver, ap- 
pointed January 4th, 1879. No assets have 
come into hands of receiver. Funds of 
the company deposited with the superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department and 
have been distributed by him. Liabilities, 
not a lien upon these funds, have been 
proved against the Continental Life Insur. 
ance Company, by whichcompany the risks 
of the Empire were reinsured. 

‘* The Globe Mutual Life Inauranee Com- 
pany.—James D. Fish, receiver, appointed 
May 29th, 1879. Receipts, $144,941.01; 
expenses of all kinds, other than receiver's 
commissions, $62,296.86. No dividend 
paid as yet; duration of the trust uncertain, 

‘* The Guardian Mutual Life Insurance 
Company.—H. R_ Pierson, receiver, ap- 
pointed March 8th, 1877. No report. 

‘* The North American Life Insurance 
Company.—H, R. Pierson, receiver, ap- 
pointed March 8th, 1877, No report. 

“The New York State Life Insurance 
Company.—H. R. Pierson, receiver, ap- 
pointed March 8th, 1877. No report. 

‘* The Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany.—H.'R. Pierson, receiver, appointed 
March Sth, 1877. No report. 

‘© The Seenrvity Life Insurance Company.— 
William H. Wickham, receiver, appointed 
December 14th, 1876. Expenses (including 
three appeals to the Court of Appeals), 
#38,746.99: receiver's fees, five per cent., as 
per order of court. Expects to pay a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. and close trust at 
an early day. This has becn a lending 
instrument in deciding the law of distribu- 
tion, settled ina large degree by the three 
appeals alluded to in the exnenses, 

** The World Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panu.—S, W. Rosendale, receiver, appoint- 
ed March 22d, 1877. No dividends, Suits 
pending control the termination of the 
trust 

‘The Widows’ and Orvhans’ Benefit Life 
Tnanrance Comnany.—H.R. Pierson, receiv- 
er, appointed March Sth, 1877. No report.” 


: INSURANCE. a. 
Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845 











PURELY MUTUAL. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


Epwarp L. Dossrss, Sec’y. TuHEo. Mackyet, Treas. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,904,261 138 
Lia bilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 03 
Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2,356,515 10 
Surpins on New York Standard ; 

Market Value of Aseets.........§°°°°°*** 





DrrgEcTors, 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Péarson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 





No, 137 Broadway, New York, 











TRAVELERS 
LAND ok Caeen. 


BUSINESS OR RECREATION, 


TO THE 


National Conventions, 
EUROPE OR THE PACIFIC COAST, 


TO THE 


MOUNTAINS OR THE SEA, 


NO MATTER WHERE, 


INSURE AGAINST ., 


ACCIDENTS! 
THE TRAVELER) 


Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Conn., 


{S8UE8 


General Accident Policies 


BY THE 


YEAR OR MONTH, 


COVERING 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL, 
ACCIDENTS OF OCCUPATION, 
ACCIDENTS BY RAILROAD, 
ACCIDENTS BY STEAMER, 
ACCIDENTS BY STAGE-COACH, 
ACCIDENTS BY “L” ROADS, 
ACCIDENTS ON FOOT, 
ACCIDENTS ON HORSEBACK, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE FIELD, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE SHOP, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE STORE, 
ACCIDENTS IN THE STREET, 
ACCIDENTS BY TOOLS, 
ACCIDENTS BY MACHINERY, 
ACCIDENTS BY LIGHTNING, 
ACCIDENTS BY DROWNING, 
ACCIDENTS BY FALLING WALLS, 
ACCIDENTS BY TORNADOES, 
ACCIDENTS AT HOME, 
ACCIDENTS ABROAD, 


Accidents Everywhere. 


EVERY MAN SHOULD INSURE. 


MORE THAN 


$1,500 a Day 


18 NOW PAID BY 


“THE TRAVELERS” 


FATAL AND DISABLING INJURIES 


BY 
ACCIDENTS. 


MORE THAN 


45,000 Accident Claims 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 


AMOUNTING TO OVER 


33,600,000. 


Any Agent will write a Policy at short notice, and 
the cost is so small that almost everybody can have one. 
Principal sum payable in case of Accidental Death, or 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
when wholly disabled by an injury. 


ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


one to thirty days, sold at Local Agencies and Rail- 
way Stations. 


J. G@. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 


Tribune Building, 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


Agents Everywhere, 











The Best tusurance for 
those who do not Die, 


Tae wonderful returns made by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society are illus- 
trated by the many letters expressive of 
satisfaction written by the policyholders to 
the company. The following are fair 
examples: 

‘* Yorx, Marne, March 3d, 1880. 
J. F. Cian, Esq., Agent, Portland: 

Dear Sir :—I note with pleasure the result 
of my insurance by the Equitable Societ 
under my Tontine Policy, No. 49,919. 
have paid $3,075.05, and for this you have 
carried an insurance of $5,000 on me for 
eleven years, and you now offer me cash 
$3,434.30, or $359.25 more than I have paid 
you. Scoffers at life insurance should note 
these results and insure in the Equitable. 

Yours truly, Henry MovuLton. 





Provipence, R. I., March 11th, 1880. 

Mr. Henry L. Parsons, in writing to Mr. 
Charles F. Hall, of the Equitable Agency, 
saya: “ The results of my Tontine Policy 
No. 39,919, issued by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, January 20th, 1869, and 
terminated 30th January last, are such that 
Itake pleasure in stating them. I have 
paid you $2,738.45, and you have carried 
my insurance for $5,000 eleven years, and 
now offer me in cash $3,183, being $444.55 
more than I have paid. These results are 
highly satisfactory to me, and are evidences 
of the skill with which the affairs of such 
a great company are managed. 


Another New England policyholder 

writes: 
‘‘APRIL 2p, 1880. 

**I take pleasure in recommending the 
Equitable Society and its Tontine system. 
My policy, No. 42,077, on the Tontine plan, 
was taken by me April 12th, 1869. The 
results, as shown in the accompanying state- 
ment, are sufficient evidence of the profit- 
able character of this class of insurance.” 

Statement. — Twenty-year Endowment 
Policy for $2,500. Annual premium, 
$119.55. Total premiums paid during the 
Tontine period of eleven years, $1,315.05. 

Results.--Present cash value of policy 
$1,540.44. Present paid-up value, $2,150. 
Or the policy may be continued for nine 
years longer, until the endowment matures, 
with an annual reduction almost extinguish- 
ing the premium-—thus 

Premium for 1881.....$119 53 
Rs 5s cendsisince 93 73 





Net Premium..... $25 82 


With such dividends, it is not surprising 
that the Equitable does so large a business. 
All its policies become incontestable after 
three years, and no company in the country 
has so wide a reputation for the prompt 
and full payment of death-claims. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. 





AMORICAN LIFT INSURANCE £0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures ives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


- NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, ° ‘ Sase nee 








Reserve for reinsurance, e . 291,753 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 42,382 
Net Surplus, © ce « «. « 39,649 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, ’80. $1,351,777 


H. A. HOW ident. 
P. NOTMAN, Vico-Previdece aud bac 


GIRARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
COINS ac aecsasacarammagrennen-evensenen Froese #8 
ee prostned mie = 
including capital.................../ 559. 02 


ALFRED 8S. GILLETT, l’resident, 
JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-President, 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 

J.B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary, 
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a <r e : ———— 
CONTINENTAL) ary any ince EL ELE 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp its bust under the New 





” ork Safety Fund Law. 


en 
Offices ( 100 Broadway, New York; 

Contifiental- Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 

Buildings, | and 106 Broadway, Breoklyn. 


soiiiiideaiaas 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks.......... 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 


claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Ce GeainaGs. «bcd s.bs08.5 2.0685. 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted ~ el (reserved for 

contingencies)... apaneradeien 65,000 00 
 itatctcalitncercossnteasns : 1,040, 319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bonds at market value..g1, 000, 810 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks 7 827 00 


CRE vecesesdngecothiedi esnséigacedies 685 58 
Demand Twans (on Stocks and Bonds, “40 

worth ils <cdnthieainnaticentias 235,255 00 
Mortgage Loans (on Real Estate, worth 

e sens npdnditaleie ities thse: okkd 673,600 00 
Real Estate, office buildings in New York 

I cia b titeh vast s endcbosecoues 677,500 00 
—— due—unpaid and in course of 

Dk sich dbchPnlwkasetevbscddenteese 150,999 5& 

Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE Yr, HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sometety A.D. 


.M. —~ ee Secretary L. D. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai Agen seis te 
. DU TCHER, Sec’y ‘irvo yu partment. 
¥. Cc. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y, 





Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t, 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES|E 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
1 ore Bee Bectk 


features of this Compan 
4Ul Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 








4 are ABSO. 
ITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
TO THE INSURED. 








1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


pa $100,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
Ee 804,038 88 

Surplus............... eb0ssers 807,073 23 








$2,011,112 11 
OHN DE 


EAU X, President. 
WELL, Chr e ‘ 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Asse’t Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance many cases to the families of de- 
ceased po 0 Delt dare years me they had allowed 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 

policies with other companies, and, by failure to pay 

miums when due and in palbed to fort of reverses 
pret business, have been com to forfeit their in- 
surance. wil) not fail & to appreciate the SUPEBIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered b: A mpany. 
Send for the circulars of 


CHUS 
THE MASSACRE 


wM. G. C 





MUTUAL LIFE 
CE Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 








ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YorK, January 24th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the fe ides Statement wa ts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
ae January, 1879, to Slst De 
Tr, 








sped EERIE GT: 6 ie Sat 698,066 
— op —" not marked off Ist . = 
Oo eccceccccccccoceosooooces 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies have been, issued upon Life 
; nor upon 
with thee al re disconnected 
miums marked of from Ist January, 
187), to 31st Decem __) Spe Sd 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,231 04 
Returns of Premiums and Exp: nser $8 0,°36 77 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, =e, peat, and other Stocks.. $8,875,5"8 00 
Heal "state . ‘and Cha 7 “due the Con: yo ” 
Ere Natewda is eva. MERE fe 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,487,7 487,789 51 39 ‘51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
ran in LES DENNIS, EDMe SD W CORLtES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELL 
LEWIS CURTIS, 


























ES LOW ARLES H. i itieaas. 
DAVID LANE or GE W. LANE, 
N W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
H LEMOY CHARLES D. LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H FI ‘ A 
IAH O. LO WILL 1A} " 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, PET KING 
THOMAS B. copbivar ON, 
THOMAS F- YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEW WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


WILLIAM Hl. WEBB HENRY Cor INS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKE 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


$19,049,156 00 

on" 849, 660 00 

33,333,000 00 
$122 to cack $100 of iisbunity. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Non-participating policies issued (at low rates 
ing low unvary: Oe t of fpourence and =~ 
insurance—not \ 

= NEW YORK. 


anted. HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc Waser, Vice P Pres. J.L. HALsey, Sec. 


WEMPLE, 
HB. Stokes," § Ass’t Sec’s. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


_ JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 





A. 8. Winc 
Vice President” 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 








2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. _ 


American Insurance Co. 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Steck or Install Plan. I confined to Dwelling Houses, 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. 
Policies written on property situated in Chicago or aay large city. Number 
of Policies written from 1859 to 1880, 336,777. In force, 114,880. 


CASH CAPITAL,- $200,000, 





rad Cash A - - ° . . $880,074 91 
neurance and all other Hability, - . - 351.181 28 
Bete Surpine as regards Polley: Holders, . . . ‘0408. 948 33 

Gash Sergius as Regards Stockholders, . gape eas: 4 


Installment Netes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1, 819,170.58. Lesses pald from 
1874 to 1880, 61,675,844.1%. 


DIRECTORE, 
H. Z. CULVER, Hom. WM. H. BRADLEY, Ben. H. 8, EIBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYNE. w.J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN, 


WM. H. OVINGTON, BR. B OURRIER. sicHo OLAS KRANBZ, 
OFFICERS. 





Z. CULV. t. . H. BBARD, Vice President, 
Gass. CUR, Secretary, A *reanizes 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY list, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


$135,966 98 
$36,077,400 68 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets... 








REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ee eee ee bisncetchbisaasdecVee Josone $6,382,875 25 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,889 09—$6,008,086 16 

Interest and TOmts.....cccccccgecseeccoccce e ccvccecce 2,339,875 93 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879. seccecsocceess 806,225 98—$2,033,650 00—$8,086,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions to same........ TP TTTITTIT ITT TITTLE 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 


Tarot G08 VOUNSRTARGOS... 2 occ ccccccccccocscctcnocescsvccccscecscess 173,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 307,302 81 — $5,923, Lendl 16 


$38 185,431 | 68 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $1,961,701 48 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
RE, Re try Ra ae 13,544,671 96 

Real estate....... ceil ahaa nedbhetntn tbiineneahssseeskaneatawen 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security).........ceeecceecceecececeeeee 15,313,278 95 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,:00,000).... 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,160,000)............-.eeeeeeeee eens 621,408 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January let, 1880............ 0. ee ee ee eeee eee eeenees 367,989 02 
*Premiums on éxisting policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 

in liabilities)........ Seal is osonuamic oat uanae tavmenkeremeeress 211,625 28 
Agemts’ balances.......0.scesececccsccccccencccsececcssescess coccce 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880................. 317,989 11— $38,185,431 68 

* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 

report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost............ or0ewee eve 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880................2000 eee ° $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January let, 1880..............+ $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC..........seceeeseeeceeeeeeees ° 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...............esseeeeceeeees 32,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium..............6.sceeceeeeeee cerns 34,016,840 82 , 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............seeceeeeeeeeee 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CeNt........cecececeeeeee eens cccecccees 3,120,371 48 





$38,996,952 66 


Surplus, Estimated by the New Tork State Standard at 4 1-2 ye Cent., over $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,132,119. 
Number of ( Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,473, 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887, 
Policies in Force: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: 1879, 125,232,144, 
| Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,763. 
1875, $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658. Jan. 1st, 1876, $2,499,654. 
Death- ( 1876, * 547,648, income ( is 1876, 1,206,950, Divisible | Jan" 1st, 1877, 2,626,816. 


= 
Ss 


1,687,676. Jan. 1st, 1879, 2,811,486, 


claims { 1877, 1,688 128. from | 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at ; Jan. 1st, 1878, 2° 664,144 
7 87 . . ’ ’ 
| is 1,569,854. 1879, 2,083,650, *Percent.: | Jan’ ist’ 1880, 8,190/371, 


paid : 





C&S. WRIGHT, M.D, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

JCHN MAIRS, 

EDW. 4. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWBLL, 


THEODORE M. I BANT 


D, O’DELL, Su) -~L , MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
OnARLae wRlant. M.D., j Merion President 


"WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tne In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: . 


One subscription one year, inadvance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 





One subscription with one New sub- 
ecriber, both in advance, in one re- 
Rice ctcesecrcccensevecercace 6.00 
One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
ccc sc cnacecenicspeccccese 7.00 
One subscription with three New sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
PD cnt cacerins scccvevencce 8.50 
One subscription with four nsw sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
Pac ciecoesecntbactsdekenes 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al’ will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tur INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Presa. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D_D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D._D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, &_D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jn., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jn., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFEJELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. CO. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
©. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“Hg...” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCELEY, D.D 
J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H.W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
c. N, SIMS, D.D., @. R. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM, Mra. Gov. LEW WALLACE 


Prof.J.D.DANA,LL.D, T.0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





$2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 ~*~ (6mos.).inadvance (postage free) 1.50 | 
13 aad (8mos.), “ ¢ 75 
4 ad (imonth), * ° 35 
2 ° (2weeks), “ ba 20 
1 Number (i week), @ bad 16 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, bad 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, 400 


&@™ Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGis- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order ts 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered on Se subscription books with- 
out the money in advan 

SUBSCRIB are partioulariy requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the Yor © year, with or without 
further reminder rr this o 

THE RECEL of the paper is @ sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
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Old and Young. 


DINAH’S LESSON. 
BY & READE BROCTON. 


Fatruro. black Dinah, Sabbath tasks all 
ended, 
Hymn-book in hand, sat dowd to ponder ; 
Her homely cares and the day’s lesson 
blended, 
As hill-top and the sunset, over yonder. 





“Our daysam asde grass!’’ her low voice 
quavered— 
Her hand, slow swaying, kept the time 
upon her knee; 
Then changed, and tones thet never wa- 
vered 
Bang: ‘This old-time ‘ligion, it’s good 
enough fo’ me! 
It’s good fo’ de mo’ner; 
It’s good fo’ de sinner ; 
It’s good fo’ de siuner, it’s good enough 
fo’ me!” 


Out through the open door, at Dinah’s sing- 
ing, 
A golden robin, in the maple-tree hard by, 
Swelled its round throat, that quivered, 
flinging 
Back answering strains of sweetest mel- 
ody. 


And listening Dinah—on her face there 
grew a brightening, 
As though the sun’s last beam was rest- 
ing there; 
Or a free soul leaped out in eager lightening 
Of a long-borne and heavy weight of care. 


* Dis am de word de bressed Lord hab giben” 
(And the dark hands were clasped in praise), 
“Dis am de message from the topmost Heab- 
en: 
To lead de soul in his own 'pointed ways; 
De ways ob pleasantness an’ peace, 
Where all am happy an’ all mo’nings 
cease ; 
De yoke dgt’s easy an’ de burden light, 
Where all am brightes’ day an’ no mo’ 
night ; 
Beside still waters an’ de pastures green, 
Where on de faithful Shepherd’s bosom 
lean 
De tired ob de flock, an’ in his arms 
He folds de little lambs away from harma. 
Dis am de message, when we read it true, 
An’ not go huntin’ fo’ some harder t’ing 
to do. 


“Bing ob his love, sing ob bis grace; 
Song answers song, as face to face. 
De burnin’ lamps light up de gloom, 
An’ make all bright within de room; 
De happy Christian brings de love 
Right down to earf, from Heaben above; 
De mo’ning Christian holds de grave 
Between de love an’ power to save ; 
Shows us de worm ean’ mold’ring dus’, 
De wage of sin, deserved an’ jus’ ; 
Blows out de lights, lets in de gloom, 
Makes it so dark within de room 
Dat Satan, with his lurking stride, 
Can fin’ out plenty place to hide! 
Bing, Christian, sing! De songs to earf am 
giben, 
Jus’ de faintest echo of dat coming Heaben! 
Sing, sinner, sing! De heart dat’s filled with 
song 
Can’t be de hidin’-place ob dat ole Satan 
long. 
Dat was de message de Lord sent down to 
me, 
By dat little singing robin, out in de maple 
tree. 


** An’ dere’s many a lesson comes as nigh, 
Ebery day, but we pass dem by. 
We say ‘ Our Father,’ an’ bow de head, 
Fold de hands, an’ wait to be led. 
Oh ! we earf-chilluns looks so low |! 
Ob! we earf-chilluns learns so slow |’ 





MY STAGE-COACH RIDE TO 
GEORGIA. 


BY MRS. HARRIET B. JOHNSON, 
AvTHor oF THE “Noas’s Arg SeRmor.” 








Wuen I grew up, and was educated, and 
went South, I had the opportunity to ride 
in the stage the most of the way from Hart- 
ford to Georgia, for steamboats and rail- 
roads were things almost unknown at that 
time, and I liked it every step of the way. 
In looking back through the vista of more 
than half a century, I forget all the weari- 
some and sleepless days and nights, and re- 
member only the pleasant incidents of the 
almost interminable journey—one of which 
I must describe to you. 

While passing through the southern por- 
tion of North Carolina, we came unexpect- 





edly upon quicksands, in which the horse, 
mired and the stage upset; and we were 
compelled to leave it and walk to the vil- 
lage, about a mile distant. The hotel proved 
to be one where stages from opposite direc* 
tions met, simultaneously, and where the 
passengers took dinner. 

As we were weary and hungry and the 
other stage a little late, we took seats at the 
table; and I assure you, girls, it was a din- 
ner good enough “‘to set before the king.” 
And the coffee! It seemed to me I had 
never tasted coffee before, and I could not 
help expressing my appreciation of it to 
the landlady; to which she replied: ‘“Well, 
honey, I am glad it tastes good to you. I 
always keep a pot of it ready, and I don’t 
believe it has been right cold in fifteen 
years.” 

While eating, we were startled by the 
blasts of a bugle, blown by one who evi- 
dently was not consumptive. 

Our landlady was on the alert, and be- 
gan to count the blasts, as each one denoted 
a passenger. She counted one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight—then, rushing 
tothe dining-room door that led to the 
kitchen, she said: 

‘‘ Lottie, the horn’s a-blowin’ for eight 
more folks. Fry more ham and eggs, brile 
two more chickens; and say, Lottie, how 
many apple-pies have you got?” 

“Why, Missis, I is got twelve on ’em. 
How many you ‘spose dem folks at de 
table’s gwine to eat?” 

The landlady then stepped to the front 
door, and, shading her eyes with one hand 
and placing the other a-kimbo, she watched 
the advancing stage. 

Hastening back to the kitchen-door 
again, she said: ‘‘ Lottie, you needn’t cook 
so mighty much more; for one o’ them 
passengers is a dreadful sickly-lookin’ 
thing, and don’t look like she’d ever eat 
much more. Lord grant she ain’t a-comin’ 
here to die on my hands.” 

The stage stopped, and with curious 
eyes we watched the passengers as they 
alighted. The ‘dreadful sickly-lookin’ 
thing” proved to be aslender young girl, 
as fair asa lily, with no indication of ill 
health. 

The old lady watched the edibles as they 
disappeared before the hungry passengers. 
Then going again to the kitchen-door, she 
said, in a hoarse whisper, which was heard 
more distinctly than if she had spoken in 
her usual tone: 

‘Lottie, put ona few more eggs and a 
slice or two of bam; for that girl ain’t sick- 
ly abit. She feeds first-rate, thank God!” 


An hour or two after dinner the driver 
came to inform us that the stage had been 
broken in raising it out of the mire, and 
we would be compelled to remain till Mon- 
day. As it was Friday, I was delightéd at 
this announcement, for I longed for a 
good night’s rest. Our landlady, Mrs. Law- 
rence (for that was her name), seemed 
much gratified at our detention, and said 
‘it was the time for their regular quarterly 
meeting, and that she was hourly expect- 
ing the presiding elder and some other 
brethren, as her house was always the 
preachers’ home. 

This increased my delight, and I began 
to feel that the break-down was a special 
Providence. Besides, I was relieved from 
the horror of traveling on Sunday, 


About five o’clock the presiding elder 
and the other brethren arrived, bringing 
with them an afflicted female member, who 
had for along time been suffering from 
mental depression. I saw at a glance that 
she was a victim of a ‘rooted sorrow.” 
The brethren had induced her to come to 
the meeting, hoping it would make ‘‘a rift 
in the cloud.” 

A few moments later, a small, anti- 
quated female entered the hall, apparently 
about sixty years of age. She was 
in checked homespun, with a white lin 
handkerchief crossed at her eres, 040 
gingham poke bonnet, and in her hand was 
a faded cotton umbrella, tied with a white 
string. Her bonnet was bent toa point in 
front and her dress bespattered with mud. 
Her mule was hitched to the fence, and her 
copperas-colored riding-skirt thrown across 
the saddle. 

Looking at us through her brass-mounted 

she exclaimed, as she entered: 

‘Lawful sakes! Sister Lawrence | 
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didn’t know you had such a house full, or 
I wouldn’t a-come in ‘this fix. Why, how 
d’ye, Brother Tompkins? How d’ye, 
Brother Williams? I’m powerful glad to 
see you. I was afeard the big rains lately 
would keep you back.” 

“Sister Jennings,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 
“will you sit here with us a while, or go 
back with me and get a cup of coffee? 
You look powerfully outdone.” 

**I feel a heap wuss than I look, sister, 
if that could be possible. I’ve had the 
outbeatinest time that ever was, and it’s 
the Lord’s mercy that I made the trip at 
all. The critter I’m used to ridin’ got 
lame; and I had to stay away from the 
meetin’ or take a mule, and nobody can 
calculate on the movements of that animal. 
They’re sure footed in all directions. She 
pretended to skeer at somethin’ a mile or 
two back, and quicker than lightnin’ she 
sot me flat in a mud-hole; and I never 
knowed a thing about it till I struck. It 
nearly chunked the life out o’ me, and I 
had to walk a hundred yards before I could 
find a place high enough to mount again. 
It’s the first time, Brother Tompkins, that 
I’ve been tempted to cuss in fifteen year. 
It’s a sin to hate any livin’ thing the Lord 
has made; but I do hate man or beast I 
can’t depend on. I’ve thought more’n 
once that, as Job had so many mules, they 
ought to been most as good as biles to try 
his patience; and if old Noah took one of 
’em into the Ark, I'll venture to say he 
give it more room than ary beast he had. 
I declare, brother, it "pears like, between 
mules and hound dogs, I shall lose my 
soul at last; for Jacob will keep both as 
long as he lives.” 

As she passed out, to get her coffee, I 
learned that the old lady was a staunch 
Methodist, and never permitted an oppor- 
tunity to pass to attend a meeting and stay 
at the house with the presiding elder, and 
she was always a welcome guest. Her con- 
sistent Christian life, notwithstanding her 
want of education, gave her the entrée to 
every family, and no meeting seemed com- 
plete without her. 

After supper, as the day had been so 
eventful and so‘many seemed tired, Sister 
Lawrence proposed to have family prayer 
early, giving every one the opportunity to 
retire at pleasure. Stranger as I was, I 
availed myself of all the privileges offered 
and accompanied them to the parlor. 

After singing two beautiful hymns (for 
no one can sing with the spirit and under- 
standing like a warm-hearted Methodist), 
the presiding eider requested Sister Jen- 
nings to lead in prayer. 

I was a little startled at this request, as I 
had never heard a woman pray ‘in meet- 
ing,” and was almost afraid to look around. 
But I soon found that the dear old lady 
“was acquainted with the Lord” and no 
stranger at the throne of grace. Every 
petition showed that she expected the bless- 
ings she implored. She prayed for us all, 
individually. For me, ‘‘a young, frail- 
lookin’ sister, far from home, and a-goin’ 
among strangers, for to teach the young”; 
for the sick lady, ‘“‘that her heart might 
be mollified and bound up and healed with 
the balm of Gilead”; and closed with an 
earnest petition that the Lord would bless 
in an especial manner the meetin’ and the 
presiding elder. ‘‘And to this end, O 
Lord, do thou clothe his neck with thunder 
and ‘nint his soul with the ile of Patmos!” 


I suppose the Lord, who looks on the 
heart and interprets ‘‘ groanings that can- 
not be uttered,” knew what she meant by 
this last petition. 

Soon after prayers, Sister Lawrence went 
with me to my apartment; and, as the 
house was so full, she asked permission to 
put the sick lady in the room with me, t 
which I cheerfully assented. . 

‘* But before bringing her up,” said she, 
‘*I must tell you what is the matter with 
her. There ain’t a bit o’ harm in her. She’s 
only a little vapory and unsettled. 


“Well, she’s a Miss Betsey White, and 
came from Virginia, to spend a year or two 
with some relations in the neighborhood. 
An old bachelor (about sixty years old), 
who had never looked at a girl in his life, 
fell im love with her at first sight; and, to 
the wonderment of everybody, he courted 
her and they were going to be married. 
He was mighty rich, and good-hearted, and 


had a pile o’ money in the bank. She was 
a heap younger than him, but poor and 
sorter dependent; so she concluded to 
overlook his awkwardness, and ignorance, 
and ornery looks, and they were goin’ to 
be married last fall. But he had a lot o’ 
nephews and nieces, that wanted his money 
and counted on gettin’ it some day, and 
the idea of his marrying run ’em nearly 
distracted. So they managed to start a 
tale that Miss Betsey was sickly; for they 
knew how the old man abominated sickly 
women and always laid all their ailments 
to whims and idleness. 

‘So one day, when the old man was at 
the country store close to where Miss 
Betsey lived, one o’ the neighbors said to 
him: 

*** Well, Uncle Alick, I hear you and 
Miss Betsey White are going to marry. I 
was greatly surprised to hear it, for I 
thought it strange that you should, at your 
time of life, tie yourself down to a sickly 
woman.’ 

“Why! What's the matter with her?’ 

*** Why, don’t you know, Uncle Alick, 
that she has chronic rheumatism and isa 
great sufferer?’ 

** Uncle Alick made no reply, but mount- 
ed his mule and went post-haste to Miss 
Betsey’s, and stopped at the gate and called 
her out. She came, a-smilin’, and said: 
‘Good-morning, Mr. W. Won’t you light 
and come in?’ 

‘**No, no. I don’t want to get down. 
Come here. I want to speak with you. 
‘Betsey,’ said he, ‘that thar thing we've 
been a-talkin’ about, let’s drop it. Case I 
ain’t a-gwine to marry nary woman on the 
face of the airth what’s got the chronicles. 
So good-bye, Betsey. I ain’t got nothin’ 
agin you; but I can’t stan’ them chroni- 
cles.’ 

“She was mightily mystified by his 
strange conduct and couldn’t imagine what 
he meant. She’d never heard about any 
chronicles, except the first and second 
books of Chronicles in the Old Testament; 
and she searched ’em from beginning to 
end, and didn’t see how they could be 
mixed up with her gettin’ married. Then 
she hunted in the dictionary for the mean- 
in’ of the word; and that didn’t help any. 
Some of the neighbors said ‘twas the name 
of some strange animal, and a whole month 
passed before she heard ‘twas a disease 
somebody said she had. 

‘* Well, the gossip it made in the neighbor- 
hood and the triumph it gave the old man’s 
kinpeople wilted her right down, and 
she hasn’t had a bit o’ spunk since. 


‘Well, about three months afterward 
the old man went on a big bear-hunt (for 
he was terrible on bears and deers); and he 
took cold and had the pleurisy and died, 
and his nieces and nephews got up the 
grandest funeral and put on the deepest 
mourning and the most of it, and they 
cried and screamed and howled at his grave 
like so many Comanches. 

“You see they had ‘hope in his death,’ 
asthe Bible says; but it didn’t Jast long, 
for, when his will was read, he’d left every 
cent he had to the Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society. Now, ’twas their time to 
wilt, and it did nearly kill’em. But Miss 
Betsey peartened up on it; for, if she didn’t 
get his money, why, they didn’t, which 
sorter comforted her, and I reckon this 
quarterly meeting will bring her all right 
once more. §o, honey, if she prowls 
around in her sleep to-night, just let her 
prow]; she’s harmless.” 

Next day I rested; but on Sunday Miss 
Betsey and I went to church and heard an 
excellent sermon from the presiding elder, 
and from that episode in my life I com- 
menced to love the Methodist Church, and 
I love it still. 

While at dinner, I learned that the 
Negroes were to have a meeting at night; 
and, as the distance was so inconsiderable, 
I readily improved the opportunity to at- 
tend it. The leader was an old man, who 
seemed to move about with authority, giv- 
ing a word of warning to one and encour- 
agement to another. 

Suddenly he stopped and said: “‘ My 
bredren, let us see what power dar is in 
pra’r. Let ebery pusson come down on dar 
knee wid a mighty rush.” 

He bent one knee slowly, and, casting 








furtive glances around, to see if-all com- 


plied with his request, he observed a young 
Negro in white pants sitting upright and 
unconcerned. 

‘‘Kneel down dar, brudder! Kneel 
down!” said he. ‘‘It won’t hurt dem pants. 
Dey can be wash. Kneel down!” 

Finding that his importunity availed 
nothing, he began to pray. ‘‘O Lord,” 
said he, ‘‘Thou sees dat’ young brudder 
what is afeard to sile dem white pants. He 
too sparin’ o’ dem things, Show him dat 
it heap easier to wash ’em white again dan 
it be to wash de sin outen his stubborn 
heart. O Lord, bend an’ limber dem legs 
and bring him to de yearth wid power.” 

At the close of the services a case of dis- 
cipline was brought before the brethren. 

An old Negro woman was arraigned for 
stealing a Muscovy duck from her mistress, 
of which crime her mistress was ignorant. 
But the old man, wishing to show his great 
zeal for honesty, requested her to rise gnd 
answer a few questions. 

‘‘Aunt Dicey,” said he, ‘‘did you steal 
missis’s ’scovy duck? Befoah God, sister, 
speak de truf on dat matter.” 

‘*Dat ‘pends on de way we looks on de 
matter. Now, brudder, me raise de duck. 
Me raise all de fowl of ebery sort dat ole 
missis hab. Now, dat ole 'scovy duck, he 
ole, an’ he no ’count, an’ he in de way, an’ 
he lame; an’ me kill ’im an’ eat im. Bof 
of us, de duck an’ me, ‘longs to missis; an’ 
he des as well inside o’ me as de outside. 
Den, brudder, de good Book say ‘ we mus’ 
reap whar we sow.’ Now, ole Dicey ’beys 
dis ’mandment an’ neber puts her foot of’en 
dis plantation for nuffin’; an’ she ain't 
afeard to leave de whole ting 'bout de ole 
*scovy duck wid de Lord.” 

Her reasoning seemed so good upon the 
subject, it was laid aside for future con- 
sideration. 

Early Monday morning I resumed my 
seat in the old stage-coach and went on 
my way, and had ‘‘a prosperous journey, 
by the will of God,” to my new field of 
labor in Georgia. 





ASHYPET. 


THE SERBIAN VERSION OF CINDERELLA. 





BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 





THREE maidens went out in the field to spin. 
Elsie, Gladys, and Mara; 

They planted their wheels right merrily in 

The daisies and clover and sang in a ring, 

For flax runs smoother when maidens sing. 
Ob! never a day was fairer. 


Up crept an old man, who said: ‘‘ Beware ! 
Though never a day was fairer, 
Should a maiden let fall her spindle there, 
Where a cleft in the rock leads down below, 
At once her dear mother will change to a 
cow! 
But merrily laughed Mara. 


The maidens came crowding around to see— 
Elsie and Gladys and Mara— 
In this wonderful) cleft what there might be, 
And a spindle slipped from among the three. 
Oh, golden-haired Mara! Then trembled 
she, 
Though never a day was fairer. 


Through the blossoming field she wended 
home; 
The great gray clouds swept over. 
She called in vain through the gathering 
gloom : 
‘Oh! where art thou, Mother, my Mother 
dear; 
And what is this gentle cow standing here, 
Knee-deep in the grass and clover?” 


She tended the cow with loving care, 
Golden-haired little Mara; 
But a step-mother came the roof to share, 
With her plain-faced daughter, a scolding 
pair, 
And they drove little Mara here and there, 
No toil or pain to spare her. 


Her golden hair grew tangled and dull, 
Poor little unloved maiden ; 
But her sad, sweet eyes were beautiful, 
Though her gown was torn and her fair 
skin soiled 
By the cinders and ashes where she toiled, 
With a scullion’s duties laden. 


‘* How does Ashypet do her tasks so well ?’’ 
Quoth the woman, stony-hearted. 
‘¢There’s a witch at work here, I can tell. 
Tis that evil cow does all that is done ; 
And she shall be killed neath to-morrow’s 
sun, 





And from Ashypet be parted,” 
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The patient cow stood out under the tree, 
Knee-deep in the grass and clover, 
“Oh! Mother, Mother! slain must you be 
For giving your loving help to me!” 
Cried Ashypet, weeping bitterly. 
And the great gray clouds swept over. 


“* Taste not my flesh when they bid you dine, 
And be not grieved, my daughter ; 

But gather up every bone of mine, 

And bury them carefully as may be 

Under the stone ’neath the pollard tree, 
By the stream of runnipg water.” 


The cow was killed and a feast was made; 
But Ashypet wept and fasted, 
And she buried the bones in the pollard 
shade— 
Sought them and buried them every one, 
And rolled above them the heavy stone, 
Then back to the kitchen hasted. 


Come, come, my lass, in your bravest dress, 
We'll hie to the kirk this morning ; 
But, Ashypet, you your tasks must press: 
You must cook the dinner, and pick up the 
corn 
That I’ve strewed all over the house since 
morn— 
You menial too low for scorning ! 


Then Ashypet wept at the hopeless task, 
And fied to the grave by the water; 

When oh, wonder! as help she began to ask, 

& coffer lay open before her sight, 

Filled with dainty raiment, silken and bright, 
And a dove sang: ‘‘ Hasten, daughter! 


Take a silken gown and go to the kirk, 
For never a day was fairer. 
I will pick up the grain and finish your 
work!" 
So the maiden put on a robe of fine silk, 
And her grimy skin grew white as milk; 
No queen could look sweeter or rarer. 


‘Oh! who is this beauty that comes to the 
church ?”’ 
Cried the Prince, who had eyes for none 
other. 
But ere service was ended she slipped from 
the porch, 
And went back to the house, in her old 
kitchen-gown, 
Found the grain all picked up and the din- 
ner all done, 
By the help of her poor, loving mother. 


Next Sunday they left her to labor again; 
But she followed them, unknowing, 
And entered the church in a robe and train 

Of shining silver, with lily-like grace ; 
And the Prince gazed with rapture on her 
sweet face 
And grieved at her early going. 


The third time they left her task-burdened, 
alone, 
And never a day was fairer. 
Again she tripped to the pollard-tree stone, 
Put on golden raiment and golden shoon, 
And bright as the sun and fair as the moon 
To the kirk went lovely Mara. 


The Prince kept her sweet face full in view, 
And never a day was fairer. 

When she slipped away, he followed too; 

But he only found a tiny gold shoe. 

He passed the cottage; but never knew 
That the kitchen-girl Was Mara. 


“I never have loved a maiden before, 
Oh! loving is sweetest sorrow ; 
And I shall love her forever more. 
I will search my kingdom through and 
through, 
Till I find who fits this little gold shoe, 
And her I’ll wed the morrow.”’ 


“Oh! lassie, hurry and trim your toes, 
That the golden shoe may fit you. 
The Prince is coming, a bride to choose, 
Bat, Ashypet, you hide under the trough; 
Such a face as yours would frighten him off, 
And may the witches get you !”’ 


The Prince came in, with the shoe of gold, 
Oh! love is love forever ; 
But the step-sister’s foot it would not hold. 
“Now up und down the realm I’ll ride, 
To find my beautiful, peerless bride ; 
For true love ceaseth never.’’ 


Then the cock crowed lurtily on the wall, 
And never a day was fairer: 
‘« Sweetest she is of maidens all. 
They may pare their heels and pare their 
toes; 
But under the trough the gold shoe goes, 
To fit the foot of Mara.”’ 


‘‘ Oh! heed not the silly, chattering bird!” 
Cried the step-dame and daughter. 
The young Prince neither turned nor heard; 
But lifted the trough and found her thore, 
With her golden robes and her golden hajr, 





Oh! long, long hed he sought her. 
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One trim little foot was white and bare, dew with you? If so, drop it upon the 
And never a day was fairer ; 


But the little gold shoe he fitted there, 

Then away to the church to wed they hied, 

With two bridemaidens to tend the bride— 
Elsie and Gladys, with Mara. 





THE FATE OF OLD GRUBBINS. 


A STORY AS TRUE AS CAN BE. 





BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





My dear children, what do you think 
happened yesterday? Grubbins, a cross, 
ugly old man, said to me: ‘‘ Why do you 
write about fairies and such nonsense? 
There isn’t such a thing as a fairy. I 
know there isn't. I never saw one.” 

Certainly, he never saw one. Why, he 
began counting his pennies when he was 
four years old, and trading top-cord when 
he was five. If a fairy had come to see 
him, I dare say he would have stolen the 
diamond buttons off her boots, and that is 
a kind of thing no fairy would lay herself 
open to. 

“Did I ever see a fairy?” Children, I 
have seen hundreds of them. They helped 
me up the wonderful bean-stalk, and saved 
me from the terrible giant, Fee-Fo-Fum, 
and took me all over Cairo and Bagdad 
and Balsora. In fact, if it had not been 
for them, I don't believe I should ever 
have been able to see the Interpreter's 
House, and the House Beautiful, and Vanity 
Fair. For, though I went with a good 
man, called John Bunyan, to these last 
places, be was also a very wise man, and I 
am sure I should not have understood any- 
thing he said to meif the fairies had not 
helped me. 

‘Dol ever see fairies now?” Oh, no, 
indeed! I am an old woman now, and 
fairies (that is, good fairies) only come to 
good little children. But I love the fairies, 
as, indeed, I have excellent reason: for they 
once gave me a lesson that has served al) 
my life, and # is about it I want to tell 
you. 

I was seven years old, and was staying 
at a fine old hall in Yorkshire. It had 
once been an abbey, and it was surrounded 
by great gardens, and orchards, and queer 
fish-ponds, and some of the trees were cut 
into griffins, and peacocks, and lions, and 
all sorts of odd shapes. Over one front of 
it cherry-trees were nailed, and among the 
thick leaves a great number of birds built 
their nests. At the root of one of these 
trees there was a thick bed of sweet 
thyme, and there I used to lie and listen to 
what the birds were talking about. For in 
those days I could talk to the robins, and 
swallows, and many other birds quite 
well; though I have forgotten the language 
now, just as I have forgotten my baby- 
language, children. Well, this morning I 
listened a long time to some swallows. 
They were telling each other where they 
had spent the winter. One had been to 
the Nile, and one to Rome, and one had 
staid with some friends in Malta; and they 
boasted about the great birds they had 
met, exactly as I have since heard men and 
women boast about their summer journeys 
and the famous people they had visited. 

At last I began to get tired of their chat- 
tering, and I wandered down some thick 
alleys of fruit trees. The light was verv 
dim and green there, and the air was full 
of sweet smells of apricots and raspberries 
and lavender bushes. I used to try and 
“make believe” that this part of the gar- 
den was the Garden of Eden, and that the 
great old serpent might any moment in- 
vite me to take an apricot; and I always 
made up my mind to say, very firmly, 
indeed: ‘‘No, I thank you, Serpent.” I 
suppose I might finally have taken one. 
Any girl might; and any boy too, for that 
matter. 

This morning I felt that something was 
going to happen; but it was not the ser- 
pent. It was fairies. I grew very drowsy, 
and I lay down in the sweet, warm grass, 
and watched the bees flitting from one 
good thing to another and buzzing about 
their honey in a way that made me think 
they must be very happy. Suddenly I 
heard two fairies talking beside me, and I 
do assure you that their talking was sweeter 
than any singing I ever heard. 

** Sister,” eald one, ‘‘ have you any lily- 





eyes of this foolish little girl.” 

‘* What has she been doing?” asked the 
other fairy. 

‘‘Envying the bees and longing to be 
like them. She wants to suck honey all 
summer, and suck honey and sleep all 
winter. We must show her what a greedy, 
selfish race they are.” 

Then upon my eyes fell something cool 
and soft, like rose leaves; and there came 
between them and the lids a strange light, 
so that I saw clearly all through the long 
row of straw bee-skeps. Such piles of 
honey! Such busy crowds, forever bring- 
ing in more, and more, and more, though 
they had already a much greater quantity 
than they could use. Some old fussy bees 
were parading about, congfAtulating them- 
selves upon the fine feasts they would have 
when the flowers were all gone, and the 
butterflies, and lady-birds, and grasshop- 
pers @vould be dying or dead of hunger. 
Another old bee, with gold bands on, said: 
**Serve them right, too. My friend Busy- 
bee told me that a giddy young grasshop- 
per asked if she could stay in his hive this 
winter. She said she had been so busy 
singing all summer, she had had no time to 
collect winter stores.” 

‘* You should have told her to dance all 
winter to the tune she has been singing all 
summer,” said another gold-banded official; 
and then they all set up a humming, that 
had avery ill-natured sound. And in the 
midst of it I heard the gardener say to his 
wife: ‘‘Ducie, I must buy some sulphur 
next time I go into Ripon; for there will 
be great store of honey, and I shall kill 
most of the bees. We have so many new 
swarms!” 

Then I seemed to see the garden bare 
and cold, and a blue sulphurous flame be- 
low the Bee Row; and inthe morning the 
hives were robbed and the bees lying dead 
below them. . 

I thought to myself: ‘Oh! what a 
shame!” For I had learnt pretty hymns 
about the bee and had always been led to 
believe that it was a perfect model for 
every good boy and girl. And I suppose 
the fairies knew what I was thinking, for 
immediately they showed me a wonderful 
little city underground. It had beauti- 
fully clean streets, and great granaries, and 
thousands of busy little ants, going in and 
out continually. They were exceedingly 
polite, and whenever they passed each 
other took time to say ‘‘ Good-morning!’» 
or ‘‘Have you been fortunate?” or ‘‘ Can 
I belp you in any way?” 

And as I watched the summer went 
away once more, and the garden was cold 
and bare. Only some winter shrubs and 
vegetables remained, and here and there 
the fallen seeds of grasses and flowers. 
But the ants did not very much change 
their habits. If the day was very stormy, 
they staid at home, and cleaned their houses 
and streets, and looked over their store, to 
see that it was not spoiling. But every 
fine day they went out to gather what they 
could find, either in the way of medicine 
or food. Every now and then an ant, 
either through accident, or age, or illness, 
died; and then he was taken respectfully 
away and a little oration said in his praise. 
The battles he had fought in—for ants 
have terrible wars—and the works he had 
done were all counted up. And I noticed 
that the ants were just as anxious about 
this kind of fame as men and women are. 


‘That will do, Sister, said one of the 
fairies, at last.” 

‘* But will she understand, Sister?” asked 
the other. 

‘*Perhaps not very clearly now; but as 
she grows into an old woman she will re- 
member and read the lesson.” 

Then I woke up; and my Aunt Alethia 
was standing by, scolding me for going to 
sleep upon the ground. 

“I think it is likely,” she said, with a 
grave shake of her pretty head, ‘‘if you 
have not got your death of cold, that an 
earwig bas got into your ears and been 
telling you all kinds of absurd stories.” 

But I laughed in my heart about the cold 
and the earwig, and I kept the lesson in 
my memory. And when! grew up to bea 
woman, I said: ‘“‘ There is Uncle Evergreen. 
He works in a moderate, sensible way all 
the year long and all the years of his life, 





He has enough put by for rainy days; but 
he has not gorged his house with gold, and 
then retired, to eat and drink, and get the 
gout and the dyspepsia and the bad tem- 
per, and then die, like a selfish old dog in 
the manger, among his treasures. I think 
he is an ant.” 

And when old Grubbins grunts out a 
dismal ‘‘Eh! eh! What are you doing 
now?” I say: 

‘‘ Now, there isa great, ugly, gold-banded 
bee, who has filled his hive so full of honey 
that he has not room to askachild ora 
friend to take a mouthful; and he is so 
sick with his honey that he does not enjoy 
it a bit. Indeed, some night, I suppose, 
he may go away, in the same manner that 
the gormandizing, selfish bees did.” 

Children, Dr. Watts and his “‘ little busy 
bee” are all very well; but a greater man 
than Dr. Watts, the wisest man that ever 
lived, the splendid King Solomon, says: 
‘‘Go to theant. Consider her ways and 
be wise.” That is, dears, don’t work all 
the summer of life just to pamper your- 
self in its winter. As long as God gives 
you fine days of health and intellect, don’t 
drop the work he has set youtodo. Die 
with your tools in your handsand your 
harness on, like faithful servants of a Good 


Master. 
P. 8.—Children, [ like a story or a letter 


that has a P. S., because there is generally 
scmething very important in it: and, as it 
happens, the P. 8. of this story is quite an 
astonishing thing tome. You must know 
that a few minutes ago I lifted my favorite 
newspaper, and there I saw that old Grub- 
bins would never die as I expected; for 
an ugly, wicked fairy, called Erie, or 
Dreary, or Weary (or something like that), 
had gone into Grubbins’s house and taken 
every bit of hisgold. He had it yesterday, 
and it is all gone to-day. Now I hope 
Grubbins believes in fairies. 





INTELLIGENT PETS. 





BY MI868 LIZZY CARTER. 





HERE is a true story of a cat, which may 
interest your small readers. The incident 
occurred in Wyoming, Minn., in the year 
1860 (a long while ago, to be sure, but none 
the less touching, for all that), and in the 
family of a Mr. Lukins. 

It was my custom to drive some distance 
each day for the mail, and at one time, no- 
ticing the approach of a thunder-shower, I 
stopped at the house of a neighbor until 
the storm should be over. The lady made 
me welcome; but was filled with anxiety in 
regard to her children, two mere babies, 
who had beenat play near by and were now 
not tobefound. The father started to look 
for the little ones; but, as they were not in 
the barn and didn’t answerhis call, he grew 
very much alarmed and hurried in another 
direction. On the way he was met by the 
cat, a great, noble fellow, who considered 
himself a member of the family. Theani- 
mal ran up to his master, seemingly anxious 
to be petted and noticed; but, as no atten- 
tion was paid to him, he ran off, while the 
gentleman continued his search. 

Presently the cat appeared again. This 
time in such earnest and in such evident 
distress that the gentleman’s attention was 
attracted, at last; and he followed the an- 
imal into what was known as the ‘‘Tam- 
arack Swamp,” near by. Puss ran quickly 
toa deep pool of water, whither the dis- 
tracted father followed; and there were his 
two darlings, lying unconscious and, in- 
deed, near to death, while on the edge of 
the pool stood the cat, mewing piteously. 

It was only the work of a moment to lift 
the children from the water, and, with one 
on each arm, the poor father hastened 
home, the faithful old cat following at his 
heels. The mother was for a time unable 
to assist in the restoration of her little ones, 
so great was her grief; but the father and 
I warmed blankets and rubbed the poor, 
insensible babies, until, at last, conscious- 
ness returned. 

After the storm was over, and joy had 
come with the returning sunshine to the 
hearts of the parents, as the children were, 
finally, quite restored, I left my friends 

and continued on my way to the post-office, 

The good and wise old cat for many 
years lived a favored life and was te the 
end a favorite member of the family, 


SS 
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To the above incidemtt may be added an 
anecdote of ‘a pet dog belonging to a 
family in Stratford, Conn. It was only re- 
cently told me; but doggie is dead now, 
and it is full five years since his gambol§ 
were over forever. He belonged to Mrs. 
Lacey’s family, and was as interested in all 
childish games as the children themselves. 
But his favorite sport was that of ‘‘hide 
and seek,” and one day, as the little folks 
were having a game amongst the trees, old 
Leo decided to join them, and, awaiting his 
turn, presently took his station behind a 
tree, raised himself on his hind legs and 
stuck his nose between his fore paws, peep- 
ing first on one side, then the other of the 
tree, just asthe children did, to see if he 
were being spied, and evidently enjoying 
the fun highly. It was very funny also to 
see him search for the children, as each in 
turn hid from his or her fellow; and, in fact, 
none of the girls or boys appreciated a good 
frolic more than old Leo himself. 

Two winters ago, in Henry 8t., Brooklyn, 
L. I., a relative of mine saw a large New- 
foundland dog, the pet of one of agroup of 


boys who were sliding on some ice on the © 


sidewalk, actually take his turn, and, fol- 
lowing the boys’ example, run some dis- 
tance, and then, setting his four feet firm- 
ly together, slide over the ice as nicely as 
any boy of them all. But I cannot en- 
croach upon further space, so must bring 
my accounts of pets and their intelligence 
to an end. 
Wromine, Minw 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puczies.” Tus inperenpent. New York.) 


CHESS. 


We offera prize of $1 for the best origina) 
2-move problem, to be published in “ Puzzle- 
dom.”’ 

Bolutions to chess problems bave been re- 
ceived from E. W. Lewis, W. W. Cooke, Allie 
Mason, R. Edmiston, N.C. Joslin, ‘‘ Henrt- 
cus,”’ Lydie M. Dawe, ‘‘ W. L.,”’ F. B. Young, 
F. C. Lummis, and “J. A. D. B.”” (Your card 
was so torn that your questiou could not be 
read.—ED.) 











MONUMENT. 
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1, A consenent : 2, part of the body: 3, to 
compute ; 4, a cavity; 5, disease of the eye 
6, acolor : 7, before ; 3, to inspect curiously 
9, a troublesome vermin; 10, a number; 11 
an important article of food ; 12, a basket ; 18 
an important adjunct toa house. The centra) 


perpendicular is a large sea. L. R. H. 
EASY ARROW. 
on # 
* * # 
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The foundation word or shaft of the arrow 

ns juently. The barb is composed 

ef two rhomboids, both of which include the 
first three letters of the shaft. 

Upper Rhomboid.— Across: 1, a noted water- 
ing place; 2, a card; 3, an article. Down: 
1, a consonant; 2, a nickname; 3, an ex- 
ploit ; 4, an exclamation; 5, a vowel. 

Lower Rhomboid.—Across: 1, an article; 
2, part of the verb of existence; 8, some. 
Down: 1, a vowel; 2, an article; 3, to en- 
deavor; 4, & pronoun; 5,a vowel. The point 
of the arrow is a three-letter diamond, 
formed on a word meaning a metsl. L 


CORKSCREW. 
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Cross-words.—1, to avoid; 2, trouble; 3, s 
city of Italy, the native place of the poet 
Alfieri; 4, worry ; 5, a matron ; 6, a covering; 
7, nuisance ; 8, to cry; 9, an ancient Jewish 
name; 10, to remain; 11, fruit. The corke 
ecrew reed downward is o familiar proverb. 
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CROSS AND SQUARE. DR. CLARK 




















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 








ears and is so 


es @  S = 
so 8 * JOHNSON'S ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEADTIFIER 
Ba hand atin Blood Spry INE FLO\ ae 
* tt * every Dlemish 
cea } My ) FINE a a 
Cross.—Perpendicular, a tradesman. Hori- : ' 


zontal, a kind of handkerchief. 

Square.—U pper line, a crevice. Right line, 
toincrease. Lower line, a grassy bank. Left 
line, a mit. 8. R. H. 
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Goole’ as the least harmjul of all t the Skin 


prepara 
tions.” Also apy Subtile removes superfluous hair 
. I | I without injury to the skip. 
» Mae. M.B. ,ORAUD Sole Prop., 48 Bond 8t., N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


letters? 1 (foundation word), a hard sub- 
stance ; 2, an article ; 3, the name of a female; 
4, name of a man; 5, an artificial bank ;_6, part 
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ox flour. It makes delicious, light brown Bread, Bis- | —— 
ll > euit Gom Crackers, etc. Is far super, or to 
o mee MARK. Gra our, because it is fine, easy of diges 
Another combination of seven letters will tion, and not irritating to the stomach. Is an inval- 


A gue, Rheuma- desiring to obtain a food of the highest nutritive 
2,to rell; 3, a defense; 4, to permit; 5, en- 


value should use this flour. 
tire ; 6, an exclamation ; 7, debased. 
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POLLy. Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. | making properties and determines its food value. 
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rency), and paper pattern of strument, be sure to see his Mid-summer offer, — circular, with prices. Liberal rot to the trade, 
size. Strong and handsome. trated,free, Address Dante 1 F. Be ratty, Washington, S N.J. HUL L VA OR ! STOVE Cc ‘OVE CO., Cc leveland, 9, 


Harwood Chair Seat Ce. 
24 Washington 8t., Boston, or 242 Canal St., N. Y. 





BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL FREEZER. 


hh , == | produce three quarts of Ice Cream, Frozen Fruits, 


Custards, ete., of the finest quality in every respect, 














Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and torms the following Trank Lines: 


ready for immediate use, consuming lesa than four pounds 


























“Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” of ice and fire minutes’ time. 
“= 0, Sioux City, and Yankton Line. 
me ne gene ubuque, and By bog rosse Linc.’ 
“Chicago. eeport, ne “ 
“: Chicago, La Crosse, i te Minnesota Line.” PRICES: 
*Chi cago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line.’ 
- eee Milwaukee, a my Line.”’ Family Sizes. Saloon Sizes. 
“C reen an . Rn . ’, ’, 
; alt is he only y running th the Pullman Palace F GUMS oc cccccccscccecccccccece +4 00 Tin Cans, Copper Cans, 
i 2K eeping Cars Uther way between Chicago an © quarts..... eeccce Co ecedoccocces 5 00 4 Quarts... ...eeeee3 ) 00 
Prepared according to the directions of E.N. Horsford | DacPtE cn hay Froenirt. La Crosse Winona, Du: 8 quarts » OK 12 quarts $20 Ot $30 00 
late Professor in Harvard University. bugue McGregor, Mil Milwaukee. 4 quarts....... Atco dimessnenes 6 00 OO quasts.. vss... 30 00 42 00 
only road in the West running the cele- 6 we ¢ . ox rm 
MAKES A Counell Bluffs, Hotel Cars between Chicago and B QUATES... co rcccccccccccccccece 7 30 quarts........... 35 00 50 00 
u 
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DELICIOUS DRINK, | ‘= it oe CHARLES G. BLATCHLEY 308 Market Street, Philadelphia 


and take none other. 
y' Gen'l M , Chicago. 
with water and sugar only, and is an excellent "ti H, VAN HI GHP E, Gen tate “agent, Ch Chicago. P. 8.—See smaller Advertisement in future numbers of this paper. 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
r 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
‘ Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 








¢ 
| 
B 


. 


© WM S28) Ovoq) Pune 
Sap chad snwary cota £05205 














Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, : 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, é £8 
Weakened Energy, etc. z : E 

No danger can attend its use. 3 = - ; 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- ¢@ E A > sees ric R. RR. E 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. zi Pay yd and ye recite ea Seem ry = ae 3 for all points East and South, and at Council y 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, é aE omy COMPANY TRAE OTE aa Sean ata sr bare Eanoas Cl Se doe a Couacl Mame te: at | 

Providence, R. 1. E feta Kansas Contrat, ana Missourt Page Salireeds, ore — 
For aale by all Druggists. i A. BALL, Gen’| Sup E. ST; JOHN, Gen’l Tkt. and Pass. Agt., Chicage. i 
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farm and Garden. 
The Agricultwral Editor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 


more valuable to those af ower Subscribers who are 
epevtally inlerested. 


A SUMMER FALLOW. 





To restore the fertility of a soil by means of 
rest {s a very old operation. A soll exhausted 
by the removal of crops is sald to recover ite 
fertility by means of a summer fallow. In 
some localities two or three plowings during 
the summer months and theabsence of a crop 
constitute a fallow, while in others the appli- 
cation of a dressing of caustic lime is added. 
In either case the soll is capable of growing 
a larger crop of grain at the expiration of the 
fallow than it was previously; or, in other 
words, the fertility of the soil is restored. 
Several explanations of the action of the fal- 
low and of the lime application have been 
given ; but the general supposition has been 
that silicate and alkalies are liberated from the 
soll, while fertilizing properties are absorbed 
from the atmosphere. 

A summer fallow has been subject to experi- 
ment at Rothamsted, where, about 28 years 
ago, two balf acres of land, side by side, were 
placed under alternate wheat and fallow, both 
being plowed in the autumn; but, while one- 
half was sown with wheat, the other was left 
without a crop and again plowed two or three 
times during the summer. In the autumn this 
part was sown with wheat, and the portion 
which had grown a crop was fallowed. We 
had, therefore, half an acre in wheat and half 
an acre in fallow every year, and no manure 
whatever was applied to the land. 

In the adjoining field wheat has been grown 
on the same plot of land every year for the 
sane period (28 years) and some years previ- 
ously, also without manure. For a number of 
years the yield of the two experiments was 
equal; that is to say, assuming that the land In 
permanent wheat yielded 28 bushels per acre 
every year, the half acre of the fallow land tn 
wheat yielded 14 bushels, or at the rate of 28 
bushels per acre. The conclusion, therefore, 
appeared to be that, whether the land was 
sown with wheat every year or every alternate 
year, with a fallow intervening, the produce 
would be the same, This, however, has not 
been the result; for of late years a change has 
taken place im the relation of the produce of 
the wheat on the fallow ground, as compared 
with the crop on the continuous wheat-land 
in a direction which probably few would have 
expected. For, although, the produce of th® 
wheat grown on the same land year after year 
has declined to some extent, the produce upon 
the alternate fallow and wheat-land has de- 
clined much faster, the yleld of the half acre 
of wheat after fallow being very much less 
then that of the acre growing continuous 
wheat. 

The probable explanation of this somewhat 
remarkable fact fe based upon scientific Inves- 
tigations of recent times, quite independent 
of agriculture, but of great importance to tt, 
as enabling us to explain some of its processes, 

A little more than ten years ago, Muller, a 
German chemist, suggested that nitrification 
was due to the action of a ferment. Schlosing 
further proved that, in the absence of such 
ferment or by the destruction of it when pres- 
ent, nitrification did not take place. In my 
laboratory Mr. Warrington has confirmed these 
results,andin « paper published in the July 
number of the “Journal”’ of the Chemica) Soci- 
oty has increased our knowledge on the subject. 
An examination of our wheat and fallow land 
in the autumn shows that the fallowed portion 
contains a much larger quantity of nitric acid 
than the portion which has grown the wheat. 
During the summer months nitrification takes 
place in both soils; but where the wheat has 
been sown the nitric acid is used up for the 
growth of the plant, while in the fallow it ac- 
cumulates, and, as we have no rains in the 
summer Months, as @ general rule, sufficient 
to wash the nitric acid from the soll, the 
wheat sown in the autumn takes a portion of 
this accumulated nitric acid, while another 
portion ts washed out of the soll, and it is to 
this larger loss by washing on the fallow than 
upon the land under the permanent wheat crop 
that we must attribute the greater exhaustion 
of the soil and consequent decline in produce 
in the fallow. 

Although not yet absolutely proved, it is ex- 
tremely probable that more nitric acid is liber- 
ated on the land under the fallow than upon 
that under the permanent wheat, and it is évi- 
dent that of this larger quantity more would 
be lost to the soil by winter rain. A fallow is, 
from this point of view, a process by which the 
dormant elements of the sofl are by means of 
a ferment brought fnto an active condition, 
which is accompanied, doubtless, with some 
loss and reduction in the fertilizing capital of 
the soil. 


Mr. Warrington hes shown that nitrification 








goes on very slowly or ceases altogether in 
the absence of calcareous matter, Inasmuch as 
the nitric acid found must have some base 
with which to enter into combination, and on 
soils which do mot contain much lime its ap- 
plication is essential to nitrification; while 
practice bas long ago shown the great value 
of lime when applied toa certain class of clay 
solis, as also to soils containing much peaty 
matter. Im the process of nitrification by 
means of a living organism we haves rational 
explanation of the beneficial action of lime, 
and, asa further confirmation of these views 
with regard to the action of lime, it is a re- 
merkable fact that Dr. Frankland, in his 
analyses of the water passing through the peat 
soils in Scotland, found there no nitric acid, 
although they contain more nitrogen than any 
otherclass of soils.—Dr. Joun Bennet Lawes, 
in ** The Rural New Yorker." 





AMATEUR BEE-KEEPING. 


In order to make bee-keeping pay, it is neces- 
sary that we prepare ourselves for the busi- 
ness, that we may make a success. First, we 
should be provided with such books as treat 
on apiarian science, read and study them until 
we have become posted as to the nature, habits, 
and Instincts of the honey-bee, that we may be 
able to manage them so as not to cross their 
nature in anything we may do. Whenever our 
acts are in accordance with Nature, weshall be 
successful; whenever we do anything contrary, 
it will interfere with their labor and prosperi- 
ty. If we would succeed, we must understand 
the best manner of management. A man may 
bave a large number of colonies around him, 
and yet be very far from being a practical bee- 
keeper. The hive, the bees, and all their sur- 
roundings must be kept in good condition. 
Then due attention, in proper time, will insure 
success, Without the necessary knowledge, 
it is useleas to be to any expense or to have 
anything to do with them. 

Many persons now keeping bees receive no 
profit or benefit. Bee-keeping, when properly 
managed, is a renumerative business, and is 
especially adapted to men who have become 
debilitated or are advanced in life, and ladies 
who are dependent on their labor for their 
support. Itisan easy vocation and within 
the ability of invalids. Many who are not 
sufficiently strong and healthy to perform hard 
labor can attend to an apiary, there being but 
little labor required after they are once put 
into proper condition. Thus it will pay to de- 
vote a little time and money to become posted 
in the best and most successful management. 
It is better to first send and get ideas of ex- 
perienced bee-keepers than to learn by experi- 
mental knowledge just what to do and when. 
—American Bes Journal. 

— EEE 


FLOWER NOTES. 


Curtines of many plants strike or root free- 
ly in any other moist substance, and soft- 
wooded plants of free growth—such as fuchsias 
verbenas, and lobella—root quickly and freely 
in sawdust, wet sand, or sand and water, if 
placed in a brisk temperature. Rose-cuttings, 
as well as those of the oleander and many 
other plants, root freely in bottles of soft or 
rain-water. 

The observation of practical and experi- 
mental gardeners seems to confirm the fact 
that, to produce brilliant colors in flowers, it 
is necessary tosupply the soil with an abund- 
ance of ferruginous constituents and silica. 
If potash be added or the ground dressed 
round about the growing flowers with un- 
leached wood-ashes, an increased brilliancy 
will appear in every petal and leaf. Even 
white flowers, or roses that have petals nearly 
white will be greatly improved in brilliancy 
by providing iron-sand aad unleached ashes 
for the roots of growing plants. Ferruginous 
elements may be applied to the soil where flow- 
ers are growing, or where they are to grow, 
by procuring a supply of oxide of iron, in the 
form of dark-colored scales that fall from the 
heated bars of fron when the metal is ham- 
mered by the blacksmiths.—Am. Cultivator. 





VALUE OF SWAMP-MUOK 


Some time ago we remarked that an acre of 
swamp-muck of good quality, three feet deep, 
was actually worth $25,000. No doubt sucha 
statement is surprising. So was the statement 
of Dr. Lawes, of England, that a ton of bran 
fed to cows returned more than its cost in 
manure. Swamp-muck, free from sand, con- 
tains 2 per cent. or forty pounds of nitrogen in 
aton. Nitrogen is worth in the market twenty- 
five cents a pound, so thata ton of swamp- 
muck is actually worth $10 for the nitrogen in 
it. All that is needed is to work up the muck, 
so as to make the nitrogen available. An acre 
of swamp-muck three feet deep contains 2,500 
tons, and would require eight months to draw 
out, atten loads aday. Few persons realize 
the value of the fertilizing elements of common 
waste matters which lie under their feet, and 





the innumerable tons of matter that may be 
available for fertilizing purposes, and that 
much of the idle and neglected materials 
represent a vast amount of wealth.— American 

* 


Agriculturist, 





A METHOD in practice among the best butter- 
makers in England for rendering butter firm 
and solid during hot weather is as follows: 
Carbonate of soda and alum are used for the 
purpose, made into powder. For twenty pounds 
of butter, one teaspoonful of soda and alum 
are mingled together at the time of churning 
and put into the cream. The effect of this 
powder is to make the butter come firm and 
solid and to give it a clean, sweet flavor. 
1t does not enterinto the butter, but its action 
is upon the cream and it passes off with the 
buttermilk. The ingredients of the powder 
should not be mingled together until required 
to be used, or at the time thecream isin the 
churn ready for churning. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS. 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread 








HEEBNER & SUNS, | Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa 


FARMING FORE RET 


Se 18 HOW 
a am the Gareters Srene > te in the Pos anaes 





pd Fer sake momey on the Farm, 
C.illostratione. Send fovehieulorns ton eee 

co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

La Dow's Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 


DISC HARROW. 


. 


2 ‘o[qtxoLy pu oyquing 





ited oe tp conten, De atnnses to hom 
ee en Acknowledged the best 


tel 
1 e ration than going over twice with others. 
Mate with both Chilled Metal and Cast Steel Discs, 
pottenet. ‘send for circular and pricelist. Manufac- 
ured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO0., 


Albany, N. Y., = - United States; 
by Everett & SMALL, Mass.. for the N. E. 


States; and by Budlo ya Agrove, TA. for M., 
lowa, Wis., Minn., Neb oken and 


JOH INSTON HA RVESTER C0., 
BROCK POP ¥. 





MOWERS, REAPERS, AND COM- 


BINED MACHINES. 
Brakcu Orrices: 
38S aes, _Weehtagven r wieder 


mmit Street, 
an i, ‘s PChiswell Street, 


~ BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 


MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 
HARRIS & CO., 


54 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
_Send for Catalogue. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer crop. Anais all the soil 
ge 3 found in — 1 Analysis bo ge | 
bat they coutain a reentage 
pinnt-food otgmonte than we we clafm for them ey 
he labels placed on Six years’ ex 
ence has apnciustvel establi the above fact. 
Send yo gg A few good agents wanted. 

re FERTILIZER CO. 

13 Deane St., Boston, } Mace. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Retablished 1881. 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machiniste, 
MORDIIE & MARMON CB, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 























For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 
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RAILROAD LANDS 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The attention of all heads of families or others con- 
tem plating going West is called to the extraordinary 
offers now being made by 


The Southern Pacific — - 
PNEEL ie SFR ES 


tw wo 
fete He beter ae ie, whlch, are ‘uN x. 
§ BRODY rt Vite i 
AC SST Livy ro" ET, ROT AND a 
CLUDE THE 


BEST WHEAT, FRUIT, GRAZING, 
VINEYARD, AND TIMBER 
LANDS IN AMERICA! 
ture. and may bo had tn tracts of 0 acres or upward, 


at prices ranging from $2.50 to §20 ft acre, accord- 
“to quality, location, and accessibility to the main 
Mine of road. 





lands will increase value annually. Al- 
ready thousands of ham xf ot families peve purchased 
lands along the Southern Pacific Railroad, and have 
erected thereon A <-> farms and homesteads, while 
many hold 1-7 t they purchased a few years ago 
for from $2. to $20 per acre at from $25 to $150 per 
acre for speculative purposes. 

Almost everywhere th hout the th aero 
named no snow and only an oceasional 
no harm is ever seen. ere is reall 
WEATHER in Southern California, and not one home 
in one hw er has a fire,except for culinary 
purposes. o SUENCT weather is never peepee, 
as the Eastern and Southern States, while 
nights are coo! the ay round. 

Benito, Monterey, Stanislaus, 

Merced, roeune, “< and — the staples are 
wheat, rye, bar! wool, ch are pi uced 
withost ut Irrigation, * All kinds of Trutts and vegetables 
h irrigation; also cotton, tobacco, and 

femp. . Wine are and anty. In are pm ag = 4 





in Los cod ies County ; the finest oranges and 
= to be found ne the world are raised in An- 
, and San Diego Counties; also 


cao gd will produce either corn, rye, wheat, tobacco, 
hemp, cotton. ere are seve! parties am 
men ing “with rice and sugar 
Over 45,000 je have we alrendy taken u up hem 
Southern California since the comple of the 
Southern Pacific a, ee t ———- will 
off the b who will fol- 





tts what 
which will be sent gratis, by a: fm person, or 


JERO MADDEN, fe ng S.P. R. R., 
Cor. Fourth and Townsend Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 





ILION HORSE-RAKE, 





Self-Dumping. Also Hand-Dump. 
NONE SUPERIOR. 
Send for Deseriptive Cireular. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


ELION, N. Y. 
BRADLEY'S 





“(i Y in aes 


SELF-DUMPING HAY-RAKE 


IS THE BEST. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars of our Reapers, Mow- 
ers, Hay-Rakes, etc. 





BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
(Established 1832.) Syracuse, N. Y. 


ABEAD OF ALL COMPETIEION, 1890, 








Lawn Mowe 


Sizes fer Hand Use. 
MESS to Sik, Psines ioe Her 


The very large increase ear 
that these Machines inde to hem att the awards 
THEB 


Vetsbing fr from 


o at the great Centen: 
“bundred da rial, *? in Philadel; in 1876, and 
their F complete the Paris nto inva 
1880 Siachies from entirely 


pT FH roved in every 
amine our New fen" eepers. brery, senpect, size 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, @gs Mart ot Street, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices, 
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The Salata are the MOST PROMINENT 
points of SUPERIORITY of 


“THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire-Gause WoaLixplosine Oil Store” 


OVER ALL OTHERS: 


1st.—Cast-Iron Base, with galv :nized sheet-iron bottom. 
2d.—Wire-Gauze inside the Reservoir, on the same prin 
ciple as the Sir Humphrey Davy Miner's Lamp (used in 
this stove only), making it absolutely Non-Ex — 
—The wick-tubes ave adjustable, making it easy to get 
at the wick, should one be Suenos below the ratchet. 
4th.—Our Patent “ Perforated Bor,” whch is much more durable 
than the ordinary “ Perforated Plate * With this Perforated Box 
— perfect combustion is obtained ; the tlame is steadied and not 
easily affected by draughts of air. 
5th.—High chimneys and improved cones, producing a wider and 
or flame. Hence, more heat. 
th.—The manner of lighting from the front, without removing the 
drum, having no opening in the Drum, to let the cold air rush in and 
up » against the vessels. 
7th.—Our Patent Two-Hole Top, by which several operations may 
be performed at one time. oven may occupy one side and 
ing done, while a la and small vessel occupy the other. 
t is sold with this Stove 






h.—The Cornwall Patent Broiler, w! 
only. 

och. —Our Flat-Iron Heaters are made to fit Mrs. Potts’s Patent Irons. 

10th.—_A very superior oven. Grates Inside may be raised or 


lower 
11th. —Superior workmanship and finish. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE WM’F’G CO., Chicago. 
STOVE OFFICE, 95 Lake 


e Street. 
R. ATWOOD, Man’f’rs’ "re? Agent, $4 ' 84 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


Kelly Steel Barb Wire. 





Is FREE FROM LITIGATION. 
WEIGHS ONE POUND TO ROD. 
A PERFECTLY FIXED BARB. 


The Only Barb that Does Not Bust Dull at Point. 


STOCK-PROOF, STORM-PR OOF. ih pe (hy te rae | 
Tha Telly Patent Steel Wire is all steel ond covered with rust-proo pm (not coal t hy comgoagen iy, t 
LAP WIRE t Ask yo t tf If he don't kee write direct! to 
us for prices. SAFEST BARB WIRE to use, Ask your mer hon et WIRE rH EDGE CO™ Chica Chicago. 


“PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Any Shade. 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
THE KNIFE OF OUR DADDIES. 


The older readers will remember when the **Congress 
nife’’ was the favorite. It went Ln pe out of fash- 

20 years ago; but it is comming eae again, with some 
ther he a shows ** Our 


megs ree ; same, in 4- blade, $2.00; 

-. or with a ay handle, $1.00; and ivory 

Pine Gar’ “Old Fashioned” 
Razor 


Lee wif Steel Jack Kuife, 2-blade, 
WM 50 cents ; or same, extra heavy 


ae . 
75 cents. 
.% SH, — “Our Best’ Pruner, $1.00 
= aAN Mae gts bias Beat”? Pruner 8 
E : li warrankd, and 


replaced if soft or rte 


- . . irculars . Address 
Liberal Discount te Dealers. MAHER & GROSH. 24 Monroe ne, Roiedo, Ohio. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITE MATIOMAL MIED MINE. 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be angiies } by any one, 
Oneida, N. Y., Architect and Builder, writes : National Mixed P Paint is Yoo Den t 
I have. ie used, in my experience of over on te ears, and t praise it too 

highly.”) Ponpe showing handsome and a rule or estimating the 
quantity of Paint desi for any surface, sent free, by address 


VATIONAL MIXED PANT co., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY S8T., N. Y. 


ALABASTINE, 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE, 
A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
pe, 4. in goo wt whewwes and a variety of beautiful tints. 
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There is more 
service in this 
shaped blade 
than any other 
kind, 
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We have perfected a radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be - 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time work, as well as plaster. It is 
to the dairy public. cheaper Kalsomine, will cover more surface, and 

8 much more durable. 
It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- Send for Sam Card to SEELEY BROS., 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 32 ae ew York Ci 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. LL PAINT CO., 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to a. a 19 Federal sire tea my res cate: 
gallons. Warranted to be exactly as r 17 Bast Jackson ‘bireet, Chicago, I " 





Send to any dealer in REALLY os Parma and 
“ ROBERT | SHOEMAKER & Co, 
een ED C et =e big N.E. nd Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
turers. PORTER BLA BONS, Coxcorp, N.H. M. L. ‘C1 nv "RC ‘i, Manager, Grand I-apids, hiich. 


™ STOVER IMPROVED WIND ENGIME 


Parties living in the country 
can have a permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm. 
tried machine is. very simple 
and strong. Runs no faster in 
a26-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 

B.S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or 22 » College Place, New ' York. 


* MOSELEY’S 


CABINET CREAMERY. 


** The Standard. 





ye the 


Highest Award 
at the following 
FAIRS, 1879: 


New England, 
Vermont State, 
New York State. 


At the first two 
Silver Medals 


were awarded. 






’ AGENTS WANTED. 
= Manufactured by 


& STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 


i Send 1 for Cireulars ; and name this Paper. 


Halladay Standard Wind- Mil 


Victorious at Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Paris, 1878. 
25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
to any other Wind-mill made. 
17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 
Horse Power. 





Adopted by the leading R. R. 
Cos. and by the U. 8. Government 
at Forts and Garrisons. 

yey? worth now in use. 
nd for Catalogue ‘ H.” 


U. & WR ENGINE AND 
Seain, P ihitsots. 


iron Sewer Pipe Co, Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 











For Equality we refer by Deemietet to the follow 
ings em Engines a Engineers : Mr. E. 8 
r, ons. Cotoago, Ill. ; Mr. J. W ADAMS San: 


8 iD, late Pro Water Works 
idence, R, L; W. H. BRADLEY, Sup't Sew 
; Ww. ‘RED EGER. 


& A 
Se a scant tote 
onk N. Y¥.; Cot, 
“THE BEST 18 THE cH RA PEST.” 


Ae Gop for see gle of o k Pipe i 
ithe a seme ities of the U nited States. 
Ke prisctvel Citk address 


'D. L. KING, Sec’y, a Ohio. 
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SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 
aeons Ne. 1 perpen ag Zl 

active, ¢ and reliable. ears’ 

shown it "moderate, of the V, Very Riche 
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yy addregs 
imo CURT cling Acs, rat an, 





is, cindnor Water Street, Philadelphi. " 
= ARPENTER, 06 D. RUFF, Lansineburg, N. Y. -_— 








WHITE, BLACK, AND 16 CHOICE COLORS. 


ON OUTSIDE OF EACH CAN. 


Sashionable and desirable. 
want. Not Chemical, but made from pure materials, 


Paints, mixed ready for use. 





tent. Prevents loss by exposure to dust, air, ele. 





CERS SUPPLIED BY 
SHERWIN, WILLIAMS & CO., mawur'Rs, CLEVELAND, O. 


IN THE NORTH-WEST BY 


JOHM F. WEARE & CO., 175 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


IN NEW ENGLAND BY 


WHITE & WILEY, 92 Sudbury St., BOSTON, MASS 


SAMPLE OF THE COLOR CONTAINED IN THE CAN 


In every home, store or snop,and on the farm, there is wanted, 
Jor economy, healthfulness or beauty, a little paint in a com- 
venient form for immediate use, in such colors as are most 
Osborn’s Family Paints meet this 
Dao not 
contain water or any soap or alkali mixtures, but are fine Oil 
The most inexperienced may do 
g00d work by carefully observing the directions on each can. 


Put up in the only perfect can in ust. Simple and conven 


FOR SALE by Dealers THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Osborn's Family Paints. 


Put up in small Patent Cans only—y Pts., 4 Pts., Pints and Quarts. 
READY FOR USE. QUICK Bo URE LE, 








HESBROUGH, ” 





STOVE POLISH 


ce, _jeaute Y: Polish, Raving tg Cleanliness 
Dura ty, and cheapness 
"yors Peo ion Canton, Mass. 
wees 











DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure over Cough, from the worst Con- 
sematicn down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
is it has done in ty six hundred cases under my 
own ares. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
bea Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures ee and Whooping Cough in 
their worst s ms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomac Itisa W 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have gy to old watched its effects on all ages from 
gg A to old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 


tle. 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








STANDARD : RTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground yr Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
ISTER BROTHERS. 


New Vorksde Office +4 Front Street. 
, Newark 


t@ Farmers and Seahies are pak et to send for 
Circular. 








BELLS AND CLOCES. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 


_— rsggpene ee Weat Troy, N. Y. 

Fift established. 

CHI 4 AC \CADEMY FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free: No agencies, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Sebeols, Fire Alshae Parana cle FUEL 
WARRANTED. “Carel so pout Voss, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
MEDICAL. 














(Formerly Dr. Craig's Kidney ~~ 
A Vegetable preparation and the on 
remedy in the world for Bright's D 
and ALL ° er, 


Uri Diseases. 
moniale af the highest ordér in proof 


of these statemen' 
= Dighetes, call for War. 


oo there cure of of tL and the other 
iseases, C: r le Midne: 
and Liver Cure. — nd 


Sees 








Medicine every 
where. 


Hi. H. Warner & Co, 





CANCER 


who has treated in 
Rome, 8. Ye neariye ibs 
i nearly 18,00) cases within the 


Poor cubed free. Cross eyes ; 
successfull lly crealed. Send to Dr, 
ley's Asthma ‘Specific "and other remediea Write 





W.J. PY Wikediny's Bone M. D.. Rome, N. ¥, 


CHURCH BELLS and- 
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SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW DEsIGNs 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 
NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 

13 John Mirect, iow Verb. 
Satter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
State erect, Chicage, Ml. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


CHIN AND PORGELAINA 


"OVPULAR 
White E nei pore elain Dinner Sets,100 pieces.§14 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. .. 7 00 
Fine Gold -band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers,doz. 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white. 3 00 
Silver wry Inne r Knives, per doz 3 00 
} ALL HOUSEFURNISHNG GOODS. 

Goops vaca WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. Hadley. Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent C.0. 
D. or P.O. Money Order, Buyer Paying Freight 


> 


FIVE SILVER-PLATE 


FOR 


TABLE USE AND PRESENTATIONS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


36 EAST 14th STREET, 
(UNION SQUARE), 


Corner University Place. 





PARK BENJAMIN'S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Astor House, New York. 


Practical information and recipes in all branches of 
science. Reports on new inventions and processes 
for investors and manufacturers. Engineering 


Chemical Analyses and Assays. 
Experts in Patents. 
Send for Circular. 


ELGin WATCHES. 


Pai ot Gold, Silver, and Nickel. $8 t~ 










me Write ~T ‘atal to yoo 
Amenican Wartcn Co., BURGH, Pa. 
~ GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Fittshers®, 





Send stamp for € mares 
Rifles, Shot Guns. Revolwera.eent «. 0. 4. fo wr examination 


Horse-Powers, 





for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 
Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 
Patented, Mamufactured, and Sold by 
A W. GRAWY’S SONS, 
Middietows Springs, Vt. 
of More oxy ‘ne pre ep 
ihe pe - 1! se the peg ever have been 
= have ~ am the iat to pred 
that tie 3 pet, ie, and 
eee 
leve t we manufactare the Machine 
ot in the country. 
Our ines have never as to receive the high 


at ali competitive 
and Price Lists tres. Address ag above. 


Ervacio Rectutwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 








Circular 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 








GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Neat! Darable! 





a Garten and Me mg Fencing, Poultry Runs, 
>on ¥ ™ Houses, 
Hey, dl — oral or and trainer 
ans for Poultry Hi 
yy —- eeplication. 2 
Orders or letters of miry will receive rapt at 
tention. Write for SF Aearens ro 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Manufacture: f Patent Ww 
artery of Galvanised, Wire Nett Sines and Sheep 
moins. Be —_ in Patent any — 5 


St N 
wr “G25, West —= reet, New York on 


@Qses and how to arrange Runs 


Presents the self-game 


Ebullient as the Seltzer 












Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Coupes, etc.,etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Dyspepsia’s tortured victim, 
Why cross the ocean tide 

To drink the Seltzer water, 
By Nature's fount supplied? 

When at your bedside science 


draught, 


From Natoare’s fountain quaffed. 
In TARRANT’S COOL APERIENT 
You drink each healing thing 
at God, the Great Physician, 
cast into the Spring! 


y ALL DRUGGISTS. 














H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 





nt 


CEASONABLE SUITS 
SIUeK, EXGIOSIE SI 
DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, corner Warren Street. 





SHONINGER 


CYMBELLA 

















Established 1850. 


NEW HAVEN, 


fit Khe ‘Easland 
ew 
bctutaitives, aE us 
“The 


one 
dure ones ke 


nestor, free with 


and awards for Pat a U 
| ingll =< Organs, with a h and 


aE has ou w device 
the hoepingeus dust, m 
talogue mailed post: 


MANUFACTURERS OF me Sg 
Universal Cymbella Organs 
AND 


Upright Piano-fortes. 


Over 54,000 in Use. 


MANUFACTORY, 
97 to 121 Chestnut Street. 
WAREROOMS, 
279 Chapel Street, 
> ge U.S, A. 


cel Grows 
is for the 


the novelty ot a Chime 
ng effects. 
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PX premiom in many State 
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bition. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 


CONN. 


eneh by ag ° 85 


876. 


MERIDEN BRITANALA (0, 


-Wo. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


- Porcelain-Lined Ice-Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





{2 Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons and 
Forks, by which the parts most exposed to 
wear receive an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER, This 
feature renders these goods more economical 
and durable thon those of any other manufac- 
ture, while the ine:ciwd cost is ftelatively 
small. This method of } lating we apply to 
the 4, 8, and 12-o0z. plate, as required. 


To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved Spoons 
and Forks bear our Trade Mark, 
“ 1847, ROCERS BROS., Xil.”’ 

tae" FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, 
and 1875 inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 1876. 

te Extract from the American Institute Re- 
intl ‘‘Their Poreelain-Lined, Double-Walled 
Ice-Pitchers are Al, and possess ail the qual- 
ities the Company claim.” ... ‘We 
consider the goods made by this Company to 
be by far the best made in this country and, we 
believe, in the world.” 


CARRIAGES 


The DRAWING-ROOM COACH and the DRAWING- 
ROOM COUPE, the finest de ve fora Seok or Waanne, 
ever made, and other styles of Carriages an 
exclusively of our own manufacture. 


JAMES GOOLD & CO. 


Send for IMustrated Circular. ALB ANY, N 








Wilcox Silver-Plate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


-Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND, 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


Custom Shirts f 
D Finer Shits fr $I af 


b - 
rt on wrcase "a yt ork 
ppoctal direc tions ay measuring. 


Order te for 
McC ULIOCGH & Manafacterers of the 
CHARTER Oak City SHIRT, niet, HaRTrOMD. Co; 


EUREKA SILK, 








Best in the 
Werld for 
Hand er Ma- 
chine Sewing. 

Fine, Strong, 
Smooth. “Full 
Length. 














For the of wor the Chest. All p: rsons 
troubl ith short thing, weak lungs, or orn. 
tracted sho we One always with them, to 


be u rom time to time th: the day. It will 
surely and save life. Sent Mail on recet 
of pA. «> C.B. DICK , 349 Adame St. 


, Mi facturer of the Manx Feeding. 
Bottle Tingeet Gun, Dickinson ‘s Nos. 1 and 2 Syringes, 
and all Rubber Goods. Seni for circular. 


The Best White Lead 
Bears a Green Seal, 


Guaranteeing its PURITY AND FinE QUALITY, 











Tt is Unequalled for Fineness, 
hess, and Covering Capacity. 
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